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TOWEVER' 1 may. be diſpoſed to be 
_ deluſion, 1 am not ſo ſimple; as as to. . that 


2 book which has nothing to recommend itſelf | 


can be recommended by a preface, , I think it 
indeed at once a mean and vain attempt to de- 
precate a reader diſpleaſure by preliminary 
_ ty bmiſlion. The avowal of conſcious defeQs, o 


involuntary publication , of youth and, inexpe- 5 


rience, and of inability to reſiſt the importunats 


ſolicitations, of diſcerning friends, is ever ſup- 
poſed to be infineere ; ; and, if it is true, ought. 
in many inſtances, to operate in the total ſup- 
preſſion of the work for which it means to 


apologize. Great pretenſions and bold profeſlic 


on the other band » juſtly. raiſe the contempt. of 
a judicious reader. .The liberal ſpiric of. learning 4 
ſhould ſcorn the language of ſelfcommendätion, 

and leaye the ſoft. and flowing dichion of puffery | 


o the orator of 0 aySlion-rgom, 5 and, the ftage 
of the empiric. Is eber b 1417 


Me Bat, though, every Eat der will Juſtly. cl: m a | 


Ng to form his own opinion of a boo! $ and. 
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will certainly reject the interference of à party | 
ſo intereſted as its author, yet, a preface is for 
the moſt part proper, fince cuſtom ſeems to have p 
_ eſtabliſhed the Hochs of it, and the omiſ- 
ſion may poſſibly be conſidered as the want of 
a reſpeciful piece of ceremony, Truly unwilling 
am I to be deficient in reſpect for thoſe whoſe 
good opinion I muſt highly value, and for whoſe. 
indulgence T ſhall certainly have great occaſion. 
But to proceed to bulineſs without farther * 
preamble, "left T ſhould be ee to * 2 
preface to a preface. 1 
My reader on taking up nis ivory knife to 
cut open the leaves, may perhaps aſk —* What 
have we here? Three new volumes And what 
fiupendous diſcoveries has the author made? — 
Has he deſeried a new planet, or ſreſh volcanoes 
in the moon ?—Has he taught the uſe of air bal- 
loons, and the method of guiding: them through! 
the regions of boundlefs' ſf pace? — Has he, by 
beating his brain during dhe long winter evenings | 
hit upon the quadrature of the circle, the per- 
petual motion, the longitu tude at ſea, the north- 
weſt paſlage , the ſouthern Lodiidhit” , the Pphilo- | 
ſophers ſtone , or the powder for deſtroying in⸗ 
ſecis?— Has he exploded the old-faſhioned ſyſtetri 
of morals, and given Chriſtianity the laſt fatal 
blow? Has he proved the lawfulneſs of polygamy 
and fuigitle, , 2 the beneficial effects of private 
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vice on public happineſs? — Is. the book em- 
belliſhed with capital prints engraved by the very 
beſt artiſis from originals by the painters. of the 
Shakſpeare Gallery — Or is there any delicious 
ahnſe of the king? — What! nothing of this 7 
Nothing perſonal?— Nothing but general remarks 
on manners and dee Them eee 
eren 18% Ti e fi) Soqurt. 100%, 
Tit 5 0 1 would: venture. to ſay y* if T 
were preſent, I cannot pretend to recommenda- 
dations ſo valuable as ſome of theſe „ or ſo con- 
temptible as others, I willh farther confeſs, that 1 
I have no private aneodotes, no publio politics, 39 
no; intrigues , no theatrical hiſtory, no lives and — 
adventures of actreſſes and their poor inamoratog; | 
and that I come to you with nothing but a few 
plain remarks on men and books, made 481 
travelled along the road of life, - with; ac pocket: 
book and pencil in my hand, to divert myſelf 
on the journey. Such as they are, I ſubmit 
them to your peruſal, boping that, as a fellow 
traveller, you vill partake in my amuſements 4 
with that good humor which will eee render „ Ss 
your journey pleaſanter to yourſelf, Aids e 
Amuſement, you ſay, is very Aab | 
ines" as to the amuſement of bookes! the world ' 
is already crowded | with them. True, gentle 
reader; but as my volumes are not. very large, 4 ä 2 
there may ** he found a little erevice int 
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| ick; provided you are really gentle and goods 
1 natured, you may find/ means to ſqueeze them. | 
If indeed I, an individual in the numerous hoft _ 
of writers, ſhould ſpare you this trouble; others 
will certainly ſupply my. place, and you will | 
gain little by partial} ſeverity. As there is mo 
law that 'compels a nan to read, vou may enjoy 1 3 
your repoſe unmoleſted whenever you pleaſe; 
only By eonſidering every book which" you have 
no'defire” t inſpect ; as oi ett Wan gs ' 
5 10 in lo Se en hene unt. 
Indeed if vou are "TY Ab} FETs to 
eee. ſach. authors as Newton; Locke, 
and Malbranehe, far beit from me to interrupt 
your profound ſtudies, or to peſter you ' with 
my erudities;” but if you are unus niultorum, 
Andꝭ find yourſeif ihchned to ſend now and then 
for a Hoi boards (freſh from the bookſellers; 
peremt me to be a candidate among the Teſt for 
the hünôr - of à leiſure hour while your hair- 
dreſſer waits. upon you, While you ſip your 
hyfon, or e I recline in che nere 2. . 
2 your chariot; ' HM in boo iich chi, 
Methinks I _ vou wm vcur ane re- 
ſums ybur folding knife, and reſolve to look into 
a volume for a lounge. But Why, you aſk, 
this haekneyed miſeellaneous form? I anſwer 
| plainly / becauſe it was the moſt agreeable to 
3 _ myſelf; but leſt you ſhould- think that reafon / 
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| 3 Ffelfifh; 1 addy: becanſe Lennie fired 
that it might be the: moſt agreealle to yourtin = 
the midſt of your warious cſtudies amd in dre 
portant: avocationsr pi: atiditefo nt my ibovie te 
fyſtematical and metaphylitat-dbQorsz:do deep 
erudite, and eſnbtile : iages, : but-itarthoſtovhey 
without pretending:to obe among the ſeven! wiſe 
men haue no bbjsQiun otb Hl eh lite timey 
by peruſmy at theirteiſare the pages of a mern 
volame3rqqc)tm mnwo 1y07 07 , moboo1? vm 
pon the whole Ticomfort myſel fou he 
idea, that if T ſhould unfortunately fail to en- 
tertain you, I can do yon no great injury, 
which is more than can be predicated” of all 
books without exception. It is far better, in my 
| opinion, to preſent you with a chip in e 


than a cup of poiſon. 55 


| ou obſerve by mis dime, and I moſt, rea- 


for myſelf \ worth attending to in this my. V preface. | 
Indeed I entered upon it principally, as:I'hinted 


before, to ſhow that, I was unwilling to break 


in upon you abruptly, and without any cere- 
mony at all. But if the preface anſwers no other 


end, it is yet ſufficiently uſeful in affording me ” 


an opportunity of declaring, that, though I cer- , 
tainly ſhould not offer you my book if I thought 
it quite unworthy of your notice, yet that I am 


convinced its own merits will not ſecure it NN 
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good reception without an ample; aGars of WE Fa 
candor. And thought I have already acknow- 
ledged that I have no: great opinion of the pro- 
priety or ſucceſs: of ſuch requeſts; yet, as it can 
do no harm L will take the liberty of aſking 
the following favor: Whatever you approve. in 
my book; Fray place to my account; but all 
errors and defocis be ſo kind as: dee deen 
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my freedom, to your own miſapprehenſion; 
uid. in foi doing your will , me . | 
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WINTER 


WIVTER EVENINGS. 


OR l . 


LUCUBRATIONS 


* 


on 


LIFE AND LETTERS. 


\ BOOK THE FIRST. 
Ka nr 


Literature more attended to in Winter then i in Sum 
mer. — Remarks OO; and nd 


Ky e 1 3 warm n 


of the air, the beauty of a vivid foliage, and the 
feet ſmiles of univerſal nature, allure men from 


their ſtudious retirement, and tempt them to 
roam in the ſunſhine from flower to flower like 


the butterfly; but when the days are an 9 


contratted, and the cold weather cauſes the ſwallow- 
to wing her way to more genial elimes; the gaudy 
inſect to retire to its warm and ſafe concealment, 
and the leaf to aſſume the yellow and ruſſet tinge 
of autumnal decay, and at length to drop from 
its parent branch, the man of ſentiment ſympa- 
thizes with the ſcene around him, ſhrinks under 
his roof, and into himſelfg and ſeeks: that ſolace» 


. 


| 


„ WINTER EVENINGS: 


longer afford him, at the fire ſide, in the welt 
of thoſe whom he lovel or eſteems; or in an elegant 
and philoſophical ſolitnde, reading, writing, and 
contemplating the productions of art during the 
repoſe of nature. 
In a climate underthin me 8 like HORA 
own , fine weather affords a great pleaſure, and 
he who is not urged to exertion by his wants or 
paſſions, ſeems to aequieſce in it, and to require 
few other gratifications, beſides the enjoyment of 
it unmoleſted. The mind is gently lulled by it to 
a luxurious complacency , and finds contentment 
in the Epicurean pleaſure of a perfect inaQtivity. 
To baſk. in the ſunſhine, or to breathe the balſamic 
gale of a zephyr in the ſhade, is a ſatisfaction of 
the ſenſual kind, no leſs delightful than pure. 

But when the mind is ſo well pleaſed without 
exertion, it ſeldom engages in ftudy, or ſerious 
reflection, unleſs it is ſtimulated: by ambition or 
neceſſity; and this obviouſly ſuggeſts a reaſon why 
| books are much leſs required as the en 
2 Summer than of Winter. 

There ſeems indeed to be emething in hs 
Pan = ſplendor of a bright ſunſhine, rather un- 
favorable ta contemplation. One would almoſt 

conclude, that the powers of the mind, like va- 

Pors', are diſſipated in the warm nr and 
concentrated in the cold. Heat undoubtsdly 


relaxes the body, and cauſes an inertneſs which 


diſpaſes tha mind to partake of any diverſion which 
offers itſelf in the open air, rather than retire to 


the laborious occupations of recluſe * Cold 


1. 


2 
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has a contrary effect; and therefore the Winter 


favors the operations of the mind, n e ec 


to exert itſelf with vigor. 
But the length of the nie; in Wint ter, which 


renders it "neceſſary to find ſome ſedentary and 
__ domeſtic diverſion, may alſo contribute to render 


reading a more favorite amuſement in Winter 


than in Summer. Books enable the imagination 


to create a Summer in the midſt of froſt and ſnow, 
and, with the aſſiſtanee of culinary fire, whoſe 
comfortable warmth ſupplies , round the parlour 
hearth, the abſence of the Sun, I believe the Win- 
ter & conſidered by few as leſs pleaſurable upon 
the whole than the ſeaſon of ſoſt eee ad 
ſolar effulgene. F apfTTe 
The ſtudent ſhuts the Yoo 15 while: the! chin 


wind whiſtles round his room, and the rain beats 
upon the tiles and pavement, ſtirs his fire, ſnuffs 
his candle, throws himſelf into his/etbow*<chair, 
and deſies the elements. If he chuſes to tranſport 


himſelf to warm climates, to regions delightful as 


| the vale of Tempe, or even to riet in all the 


enchanting ſcenes of Elyſium, he has only to take 
a volume from his book-caſe, and, with Ty 
comfort of eaſe and ſafety at home, he May N 
feaſt his capacious imagination. 


I do not mean to depreciate the e delights ol 


Summer; but as in this climate we have a long 
Winter, I think it our intereſt to find out every 


conſolation which the amuſements peculiarly ſuit- 


able to it can innocently ſupply, and among theſe 


cannot but conſider Reading as onο o the 
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W The mind, the very ſoul, is n | 
intereſted in this; and whatever ee with + 
delight the interior principle, the divine particle 
within us, produces a happineſs, or ſtate of en- 
n equally ſubſtantial and refined. 
In the - metropolis of a rich and luxurious 
empire, inexhauſtible ſources of amuſement are 
diſcovered by the ingenious activity of thoſe who 
ſeek their maintenance by exhibiting public ſpec- 
tacles, by ſupplying muſic, and by convening 
aſſemblies of the young , the gay, the fortunate; 
Perhaps the evening in London is ſeldom employ- 
ed by people of faſhion, and their innumerable 
imitators, in the ſilent occupation of reading, or 
in the tranquil ſociety of the domeſtic circle ; but 
in the country, thoſe who do not devote their 
attention to cards, find themſelves compelled to 
ſeek occaſional entertainment from the ſhelves of 
their book- room; and even in the great city, many 
from choice, from habit, from confinement, 
know no better way of paſſing away an hour in a 
Winter Evening, than by turning over the en 
addreſſed to their reaſon or their ren. 3 


" Adbioft'3 jam Bris foco te? 5 | _PxRs. 


{ + 


— Poſces librum cum"lumine — & 
Intendes animum ſtadiis * rebus honeſtis. Ho R. 
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For myſelf, and let che reader ali my 
egotiſm on my firſt introduction, I muſt acknow- 
ledge, that, though I have no objection to cards 
in moderation, I have at the ſame time no tafte | 
for them. They appear to me too dull and — 


to afford a thinking man, Who values his leiſure, 

an adequate return of amuſement for the Time 
they engroſs. In a rural retirement, what could 
1 do in the Winter Evenings , When no ſociety 
interrupted, but read or write? I have done both 
in a viciſſitude pleaſant to myſelf, and ab my in- 
clination/ or my ideas of propriety ſuggeſted. In 
theſe employments I have found my time paſs 
away, not only innocently, but pleaſantly; and 
moſt of theſe chapters are literally what their title 
infinuates, the prodnce of the Winter Evenings. 


3 


Let me be pardoned, if I have preſumed to hope 


that ſome, in the various tribes of mankind, 
aàctuated by an infinite variety of purſuits, might 
ſpend an hour in reading, as I have in writing 
them, with at leaſt ſo much diverſion, as exclu- 
des paſſion and vice, and prevents the pain of 
total inaction. I ſhall not preſume to cenſure thoſe 
who prefer whiſtz--ori the theatre; but ſome will 
Prefer a book, and; cer of variety, "xy 
meien take up min , e i 
As I am convinced that kiawrairivfh chiefly conſiſls 
in n occupation „Iwill confeſs that the amuſement 
of my Winter Evenings has been my principal 
defign; but, if in the variety of my ſpeculations, 
I have been led to treat of topics whieh at the : 
fame time afford improvement, lnero opponam, 
I ſhall eonſider it as ſo much clear” gain, and as 
adding a real value to my 1 Indeed, 
I am clearly of opinion, that whoewer: furnilbes 
an intellectual entertainment, capable of filling up- 


thoſe hours, which n 
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innocently-and pleaſantly, though he ſhould, not 


approach with the ſolemn air of a profeſſed inftrue- 
tor, may yet contribute much to improvement 
and advantage. He may occupy vacant minds, 

which might-deviate into vanity and vice from the 
want of avocations. He may engage thoſe hours 


Which might become burdenſome, or be in- 


juriouſly and difagreeably n in aer en 
r 46944 3:10 
But are there not 3 aw i for 


this and for almoſt every-other purpoſe? Is not 


the world. filled with books, even to ſatiety? Per- 
haps ſo; but the world is wide and readers more 
numerous at preſent than in any preceding age. 
A liberal education is more general, and is. 0 


to be ſtill. more: extenſively. Uiffuſed, »,: 


The Engliſh language is the language ofa vaſt 


ben tinent ot people, greatly increaſing in numbers, 


and connecting themſelves in commereial, and all 


other engagements, with all nations. Engliſn 
literature is of courſe the literature of America. | 


The learning of England has long been flowing 
from the Thames to the Ganges. The e ami- 


cable connexion with our neighbours, which 


reflecti fo nuch honor on the !liberality A wiſ- 


.dom-of the preſent times, will contribute greatly 


to extend the language and the learning of Great 
Britain thiroughont Europe. So that if writers 
ean produce any thing worthy-of attention, on 


is litele reafan to fear a paucity: of readers. 


But granting that books are already too nume- 


rows, Yet Jeb It 'be — that a new book | 
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will often be read when an old one, of equal or 
greater merit, will be n eglected. Many old books 
of great excellence are een ſcarce, and the 


great number of modern readers could not ſo 
eaſily be ſupplied with them; even if they knew 


of them and valued them, as with the multiplied 


copies of a new publication. Many books, though 
they once had a great character, and are Rill found 


—— 


in libraries and catalogues, are fallen into deſerved 


oblivion, and conſequently a vacancy is made by 
their demiſe for an nnn candidate to lupply 
their place. 

If novelty of oublicativ, were prohidited; , 
there is every reaſon to believe that literature 


would decline. The love of fame and the love of 


novelty are the great incentives of both writers 
and readers. The profound ſcholar might indeed 
rejoice as he pores over the Bodleian folios, that 


he was not peſtered with new works too lively to 


attract his notice; but the liberal merchant, the 
inquiſitive manufacturer, the country gentleman, 


the various perſons who fill the mot uſeful depart- 
ments in life, without pretending to literature, 


would find a copious ſource; of pleaſure. and im- 


> Þ rovement reſcinded. Is the pleaſure and i improv es. 
ment of claſſes, both numerous and reſpeQ 1 


to be neglected ? The erudition which is confin 


to a 2 or locked in the boſom of a few „5 
profeſſors, is of ſmall value to the public at 1 1 1 


and conſequently, when viewed with a li 1 
eye to the welfare of ſociety ,. of little eſtimation. 


It may be EPI. to a ſtagnant pool, args, | 


* 
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perhaps, and deep, but of little utility; while the 
knowledge which diſplays itſelf in popular works 
may be ſaid to reſemble a river, fertilizing , refreſh. _ 
ing; and embelliſhing whole provinces . ; 
Which its meanders roll their tide. © | 
Whatever the affected pretenders to depth and Ry 
| ſolidity of ſcience may urge, new publications will 
always continue to excite curioſity in a country / 
ſo intelligent, ſo inquiſitive, ſo free as Great Bri- 
tain. In every new attempt, Expectation is on 
tiptoe to ſee, whether there is not ſome new im- 
provement; and if ſhe finds not all ſhe promiſed 
Herſelf, ſhe uſually finds ſomething, or at leaſt 
has beer pleaſantly occupied in the 1 inquiry, 8 
But if it ſhould be aſked _ anſwered in the 
words of the Roman poet, . Ly + 


1 ike leget kno? Bec Hereale, ne ors Be 


5 


Vel duo, vel nemo. _ _ 6 92 12 


| If this anſwer ſhould unfortunately be true, Imay 
conſole myſelf with the reflection, that my Lucu- 
brations will not be entirely uſeleſs; ; becauſe ma- 
nufaftorers concerned in the mechanical part of a 
work mu 1 Fre be employed, and the trunkmakers 
ſupplied. Why may not one contribute to waſte 
> one's ſhire of paper that will otherwiſe be waſted? 


{Stole en clementia —periturs parcere G I vv. 
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1 —— ſuch affected jocularity that we # 
writers endeavour to put a good face on'a diſap- 
pointment, which none, who ever thought it 
worth while to write, have ever conſidered with 
- perfect indifference. The good opinion of readers 

cannot but be grateful to writers, Whatever, in 

_ the pride of their hearts, they may infinuateto the 

_ contrary. Some have pretended to find a conſo- 
latory recompence for neglect in a falſe contempt, g 
ns by ſaying with 0 miſer i in names: 


Populus me bus, at mihi i plando TT 
Ipſe domi. ; 


The philoſophy , if there really bi ay Rodd hich 
teaches an utter contempt for the opinion of all 
mankind, is favorable to no beneficial quality , 
and conduces chiefly to the Increaſe of that rig 
from which it derives its ori 

Though ſelfiſh motives of every kind ſhould be 
removed, „which is more than in the preſent ſtate 
can often be true; yet, whaever wiſhes to, do 
good, and to afford a rational amuſement, | muſt 
wiſh to be acceptable, „ for, without * pang he 
will find it difficult to profit. 

I will make no pretenſions to that ſuperiority | 
which conſiders cenſure and applauſe with equal Þ 
inſenfibility. I confeſs I ſhall derive a ſincere fatis- 
faction from being well received by my reader) 

The preſent buſineſs of ſelf introduction may bea "ry 
little awkward; bht, before we part, 1 hope to 
obtain his s confidence, and that _ Will not in ny 
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5 reſpect be the worſe for honoring me with bis 


attention. 


Introductory papers have uſually been more 5 
embarraſſing to writers than thoſe which ſucceed 
them. Ceremonies of introduction are ſeldom 


Pleaſant | in real life; but to write on oneſelf, .and 


one's own views and undertakings however plea- 
' ſing to ſelf love, is apt to cauſe in the reader a 
conſiderable degree of oſcitancy. Leſt I ſhould 


fairly lull him to ſleep on the very firſt; Winter 


Evening, which would be an inanſpicious com- 
mencement, I think it would be prudent to wiſh 


him good night, and ſay but little more about it. 
I Vill treſpaſs on his patience but one minute: 
I find it good policy, like ſome of my predeceſſors, 
to defend my title from the attacks of witticiſm by 
anticipation. I deſire therefore to give notice, like 


Mr. Fitz-Adam in the beginning of the World, that 


{1 


if any one ſhall be diſpoſed to ſay, Theſe Winter 


Evenings are cold, or dark or dull, or tedious, 


that more fire or more light is wanted; the joke 


will be conſidered as worn out, that it will be 
not allowed to paſs in currency, but will be exied 
down like coin too light, an! deficient in ſterling 
value. 

With reſpect to my title, which. is thus ex- 


poſed to the ſhafts of witticiſm, ſome title was 


neceſſary, and that of Winter Evenings appeared 
ſufficiently diſtinctive. Attie Evenings, which 
Gellius has anticipated, would have been too oſten- 
tations. It would have led the reader to cp 
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a greater quantity of attic ſalt than I ſhall be able 
to ſupply, and might have tempted him to ſay, 


Quid tanto dignum foret hie promiſſor hiatu? Honk. 


1 believe i it will be beſt to ſay nothing on the 
motives which induce me to bring my, Lucubra- 
tions before the public eye. I might indeed talk 
much of a regard for the public good, and de- 


clare, like the celebrated Mr. Aſhley, late of Lud- 


gate Hill, that it was all pro bono publico.” But 
I am of opinion , that pro bono publico on the 
front of a houſe, or at the beginning of a 


book, is rather a ſuſpicious circumſtance. Indeed, 


it has been obſerved, that the motive of any 
conduct, rendered moſt oſtenſible, often operates 


with leaſt force, and that the motive, whieh is 
ſtudiouſly diſavowed or coneealed, is, in the 
ordinary courſe of human actions, the real ſpring 
and the prime mover. The heart is certainly * 
ceitful, and it is the ſafeſt method, if We would 


neither delude ourſelves nor bikers, not arro- 


gantly to aſſume any exalted ſuperiority, but to 
let our good motives be evinced by aur good 


conduct. Whatever pretences I might male on 
the preſent occaſion, perhaps, on a careful ma- 
lyſis, it might appear, that a great portion of the 
moving principle confiſted of mere vanity and a 
downright fcribendi cacoethes. If ſo, though the 
infirmity-of human nature may be lamented; vet 


the number of authors excited by ſimilar motives 


will always keep each other in countenance. And, 


indeed, why ſhould people be outrageouſſy angry | 
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with 2 vain and a poor writer? A'manof a refilefs 
activity may, in purſuit of diſtinction, ſpend his 
time much more injuriouſly to ſociety than in 
writing a fooliſh book. It is a conſolatory refſection, 
that a book can neither trouble nor hurt us with- 
out our own Ow e ROW WY 8 FIN 


Vn livre yous deplait? - — . Qui vous force a lire? 
BOILEAU. 


CHAP. I 


Of the titles of 3 writings , — and Y 
| FHivles | in e 
Geruvs, with a e delicacy b RF: be . 
deemed a little too ſcrupulous, is fearful leſt his 
title ſhould be conſidered as arrogant or affected, 
and therefore anxiouſly takes care to inform "th 
reader, that his lucubrations were called Notes 
Attica, ſolely becauſe they were written in Attica 
during a winter's reſidence in that country. He is 
_ . unwilling to let it for a moment be ſuppoſed, 
that he intended to aſſume the merit of Attic 
elegance or wit, or to allure readers by the artifice 
of an inviting title. KA 
After making his own. apology, he 04 to 
cenſure the affectation of titles aſſumed by the 
writers of Miſcellanies; and though his ſtrictures 
on them are generally juſt, yet perhaps he too 
ſeverely condemns ſome of them, which are not 


0 

3 
v - 
* | 
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deficient either in a decent humility, or in the : 


9 {#43 


propriety of their application. 
I think it may afford amuſement to the Engliſh 
reader to view ſome of the inventions of ancient 


authorſhip in that important part of a work, the 1 


fabrication of a Title Page. Many of them bare” 


been borrowed and greatly embelliſhed by the 
| moderns, in the hope of attracting notice; as the 
innkeeper invites the traveller by a Luded Bacchus, 


a Tun and a Bunch of Grapes, and the tempting 
inſcription, ** Good Entertainment for Man and 
„ Horſe.” 
The title of the Muſes was often given, to poe- 
tical miſcellanies, by which the poet rather arro- 
gantly inſinuated, that his work was peculiarly 
favored by the inſpiring Nine. But it was by no 
means confined to poetry. I believe, indeed, it 


more frequently occurred in hiſtory, where Hero- 
_ dotus had ſet the example of it, by giving each of 


his books the name of a Muſe. Some critics acquit 
Herodotus of the apparent arrogance, and ſuppoſe 


that theſe elegant appellations were beſtowed ps 
his books by his ſanguine admirers. 


The Graces were introduced as the titular re- 
commendations of three orations of Aſchines, to 
which the beauty of their language is ſaid to have 
given them a juſt claim; but this title muſt not 
reflect on the author's vanity, as it is reaſonable to 
believe that it was the . reward of the 


reader's approbation. 5 


SvLvæ is one of the moſt Ge as well as 
e titles to the miſcellanies of che ancients. 
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The origin of it is the Greek, HyLE; and the 
authors, who firſt aſſumed it, modeſtly intimated 


by it, that they had collected a ſtore of timber, 


which themſelves, or others, might hereafter uſe 


in erecting a regular ſtructure. The SyLvz of 


Statius are ſuppoſed to be more valuable than his 


finiſhed compoſitions. In imitation of him many 
modern writers of Latin poetry have entitled the 
miſcellaneous parts of their books, SyIVæx; and 
our own Ben Jonſon, alluding to the ancient 
title of Sy/ve, denominates ſome of his ſmaller 
works Underwoods. He entitles his obſervations on 


men and things TIMBER, which muſt appear un- 


accountably ſingular to the unlearned reader, and 
is in truth nota little pedantic. He adds, in Latin, 
the following marginal explanation. It is called, 


ſays he, Timber, SYLVA, HYLE, from the multi- 


plicity and variety of matter which it contains, for, 
as we commonly call an indefinite 'number of trees 
growing together indiſeriminutely, a Woop, ſo the 
ancients entitled thoſe of their books, in which little 
miſcellaneous pieces were irregularly res: wed 
SYLVAS, or Timber-trees. 5 

UINTILIAN defcribes the works diflinguiſhed 
by the name Sylve, as ſtrack out with the impulſe 
of a ſudden calenture, ſubito excuſſa calore, and 
aſſigns cauſes for the appellation noma: to thoſe 
which have been already mentioned. 
If the name ſhould be differently Mickie woti#] 
and. underſtood to ſuggeſt the pleaſantneſs and 
variety of roaming in a wood, abounding- with 
every diveriry of foliage, „ and diſplaying many a 
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feet flowret in all the beautiful wildneſs of 
Nature; the Wood, the Grove, or the Foreſt, would 


not be improper titles for a Miſcellany , provided 
| it were of merit enough to anſwer the ex pectation 
of beauty and FOR which the titles we | 

| juſtly raiſe, 24 

- PePLON, or Pzvios , the Mantle ,, was prefixed 

to works conſiſting of detached pieces on various 


ſubjects. The Peplon, according to the deſcription 
of Potter, was a white garment without ſleeves, 


embroidered with gold, and repreſenting the ex- 


ploits of Minerva, particularly in the battles of 
the Giants againſt Jupiter; but though this' was 


originally the only ſubject, it was not retained ſo 


excluſively as not to admit the embroidery of 


other figures which had no relation to it. In 
| proceſs of time the heroes of Athens, after an 


important victory, were delineated upon it with 
ſumptuous ejegance, to be exhibited at the grand 


feſtival of Minerva, as an honorary reward of paſt 


merit, and an incitement to future. Hence aroſe 
the idea of diſtinguiſhing with the name Peplon 
ſuch books or poems as deſcribed the achieve- 
ments of great warriors. Ariſtotle wrote a poem 
of this kind, and called ir The Peplon. It com- 


prized the lives and death of the moſt illuſtrions of 


his countrymen, Every hiſtory concluded with 
an epitaph of two lines. The loſs of the Stagirite's 
Peplon 18 an irreparable” injury to the Grecian 
hiſtory , and to polite letters. it may not be im- 


proper to add, that when the Greeks expreſſed 
chair bs road approbation of a hero, it was a 


1 
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proverbial faying among: them, , He is wn of | 
the PEPLON. 7 / 
But the word. was not applied andy: to the 1 
Peplon of Minerva. It ſignified the external veſt- 
ment of any dignified lady; and, from the deſ-—- 
eription of it, may be imagined to reſemble 'the |} 
modern or oriental ſhawl. The ladies of Greece 
diſplayed their ſingular ingenuity in decorating it 
with the richeſt and moſt pictureſque delineations 
which their manual ingenuity could produce; 
and the art of the weaver, the dier, and the en- 
graver, had not then ſuperſeded the fins ann 
tions of the needle, —_= 
The poet therefore, 100 a chis title, | 
promiſed his readers every variety of the . moſt: 
vivid coloring and pictureſque imagery. He called 
them to view a richly figured tiſſue, a mantle em- 
broidered with gold and purple. I ſhould think 
the title more particularly appropriated to the 
works of the Sapphos than of the Ariſtotles. We 
have many in our own country who could with 
equal eaſe and elegance produce a Peplon 1 in its 
literal or its figurative ſenſee. 
A miſcellaneous author, who wiſhed: to con- 
vey the idea of great exuberance and inexhauſtible 
variety, denominated his work Krras AMAI- 

' THELAS, or the Horn of Amalthea, which will be 
more generally underſtood if I render it the Cor- 
nucopia. The pretty fable of Jupiter's rewarding. 5 
Amalthea, the nurſe who fed him with goats 
milk in his infancy, by giving her a horn of the 

goat, m which ſhe: ſhould be able to take 

whatever 
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whatever ſhe wanted, gave riſe to this Ute; and 
to the idea of Cornucopia', ficht s is note Hate 


to the illiterate. As a title it was too oftefitafious: 

and ſavoured ſomething of the vain pretenſiont 
of exypirieifing” +7179 DIUBE 7 HINIOBE SEM 
A Hive and a Honeycomb conveyed at ance the 
idea of induſtry and taſte in the collector, and of 
ſweetneſs in the collection. It is abvieüs to con⸗ 


clude therefore, that Knien would become the 


title of miſcellaneous books; and if the books were 
merely compilations, I can ſee in it no impro⸗ 


priety. That a man ſhould compare his om works 


to honey „and invite the reader to/taſte the luſcious 


foore,' is a degree of ſelf conceit Which may perhaps 


juſtify the cenſure and the contempt of Gellius. 
LiMON, or the Meadow , was 4 plealing title 
to works variegated with all ce colors of a fertile 
imagination. It gives the reader cauſe to expect 
flowers richly | interſperſed; clips, violets, 


blue-bells; verdure, ſoftneſs, , fragrance," 'ple any 


I imagine it to have Lhe: chiefly apf lied to poetry: 
I remember to have ſeen k ſmall collection of _ 
juvenile poems by that polite! ſcholar Sir Wiffam 
Jones, to which he has given 'the title of Limon; 
in imitation of thoſe ancients whom he admite- 
with warmth', and imitates with taſtee: 130% 
To mark their miſcellaneous compolitions, 4 
every title which could: expreſs a collection * 
flowers has been adopted both by the ancients and 


moderns: hence Anthera, Florilegium, Anthologia, | 


Polyanthea ; hence alſo the Noſegdy, the Garland, 
che Wreath, the eee, che Fron. Desk 
1. N 2 
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Lxchxus „or the 7; TY ſufficiently pointed 
at a. book which, was to diffuſe light; but * 
under the imputation of arrogance, and, like 
EunTMATA, Diſcoperies, (which Ben Jonſon 
has adopted), _— ä to a dangerous 
eminencde. 1 

STROMATEUS, or te. Carpet, reſembles the 
| Peplon. . PiXAX or Pinakidion, the Picture, con- 1 
veyed an obvious yet pleaſing idea, PANDECTE, 
though chiefly applied to collections of law, ex- 
tended alſo to miſcellaneous books of polite lite- 
rature, and ſeems intended to ſignify ſomething 
like the monthly. Magazines, as the word might 
be rendered in the modern ſtyle, the mk as : 
Repoſitory „ or; Receptacle, _ 

ENCHIRIDION,, the 1 or b the Little 
Dagger, was a common title to works of ſmall 
magnitude comprehending things of great mo- 
ment. It was the ſmall ſword, which the ſoldiers 
wore conſtantly ; at, their ſides 107 perſonal defence 
againſt any ſudden aſſault. The word, applied to 
a book, ſignified a little treatiſe always at hand, 
comprehending arguments for occaſional defence 
and conſtant ſecurity. The Enchiridion of Epic- 
tetus Was a compendium. of his philoſophy, in a 
pocket volume , as a pocket companion, noleſs con- 
venient to s the, gainſayers, than a pocket 

piſtol, a thief or aſſaſſin, or than a pocket cordial 
to exhilarate the en upon any occaſional de- 
preſſion. _ 

Bur enough of ancient titles. If Aulus Gellius 
had lived 3 in modern times, 1 believe he would 


* 2 
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have conſidered the titles which he has fignratized 
with the appellation of Feſtivitates Inſcriptionum, 
modeſt and unaſſuming in compariſon with ſome ' 
which it would be eaſy, though rather invidious, 
to enumerate in the Engliſh language. Popular 
theology, in the days of the Puritans, exhibited 

ſome titular curioſities; ſuch as, Crums of Com- 
fort, a Shove, &c. and others equally laughable, 
and moſt incongruous to the ſeriouſneſs of rational 


| divinity. I believe the authors and readers were 


truly fincere; but, if they had intended to ridi- 
cule what they certainly reverenced, they could 
not have deviſed a more ſucceſsful e than 


the drollery of a quaint and ludicrons title page. 


That works addreſſed to the illiterate ſhould 
be recommended by a pompous title page, is not 
wonderful. Their ſagacious editors know that 
vulgar minds are captivated by bold pretenſions 


| and warm profeſſions in literature as in medicine. 


Since the artifice is an innocent one, and ſucceeds 
in recommending uſeful books among thoſe by 
whom inſtruction is greatly wanted; while, at the 
ſame time, it is too apparent to deceive the well 
educated and ſenſible, it deſerves not the ſeverity 
of ſatire, though it muſt of neceſſity excite derifion, 
For ſplendor and copiouſneſs of panegyrical epi- 
thet, no age can produce a parallel to many of 
the curious titles and commendations printed” on 
the blue covers of works dettvered to the 


world in weekly numbers. Language tolle in vun 


for expreſſions adequate to the excellenee of the 
compolition, the beauty of the type and paper, 
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and the ſuperb elegance of the copper-plates. 


Grand, imperial, magnificent, unparalleled, are 


the beggarly epithets which the. editors are com- 
pelled to uſe from the deficiency of language. All 
this is laughable; but it is found, I ſuppoſe, to 
introduce a Bible, or a Syſtem of Geography, or 
a Hiſtory of England, into the family of ſome 
poor mechanic, who ſpends ſixpence on Saturday 
for an improving book, which might otherwiſe 
be laviſhed in riot and intemperance. | 

In the higher ranks of literature, I know not 
that any peculiar affeQation in titles is obſerved 
to prevail. There is, indeed, too much good ſenſe 
in the age to tolerate either arrogance or affecla- 
tion in a title page. 

The only rule for the eden of a ritle is, 
what common ſenſe ſuggeſts, that is ſhould be 
conciſe, as deſcriptive of the contents of the book 
as conciſenels will allow, eaſy to be pronounced , 
and eaſy to be remembered. A title page may be 
compared to the portal of an edifice. Who would 
exhibit the magnificence of Grecian architecture, 
the fluted column, and the ſculptured capital, at 
the entrance of a cottage? Pliny, who ridicules 
the inviting titles, ſome of which are already deſ- 
cribed, concludes with this lively exclamation: At 
cum intraveris, Dii, Deeque, quam nihil in medio 
invenies But when you Hall have accepted the in- 
vitation, and have entered in, ye Gods and God- 
deſſes, what a mere en you will A in the 
id! f | j 


% 
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A title may inveigle the unwary; but thinking 


men and poſterity will form their judgments 


ſolely from the contents; and, if they are valu- 
able, the old adage may be applied to them; | 


Ta Good wine needs no buſh:” 


Tf books of repute have not at preſent Soiiiphond f 


titles derived from Greek and Latin, yu public : 


fights and public places abound in them. 
Pliny and Gellins would perhaps be a little 


| ſevere on Holophuſicon, Eiduraneon, Microcaſm, 


Laftarium, Adelphi, Rhedarlitin It would not, 
in this learned age, be ſurpriſing to ſee a barber 


ſtyle himſelf on the architrave of his peruke ware- 
houſe, Phlebotomiſt, Odontologiſt, Chiropodiſt, 


| Pogonologiſt, and P. C. A. or Profeſſor of the 
| Coſmetic Art. It is a little affectation of no con- 
ſequence; and therefore one need not exclaim 


with the Satiriſt, „ 


| - Non poſſum fee, Suites, 
| Gracam urbem. FRY TR. | 


Indeed, the love of pretty and well ſounding 
names extends to private life, and diſplays. itſelf 
at the font of baptiſm. The names of Dorothy, 
Deborah, Abigail, Bridget, Fudith,. Barbara, 
Prion. „Charity, Grace, Obedience, haye giv | 
way to Carolina, Wilhelmina, Charlotta, Emily, | 
Amelia, and Henrietta, Even the good old Engliſh 
Ann, Mary , and Elizabeth, are elegantly con- 


| verted into Anna, Maria, and Eliza, This great 
improvement of national ne which is at prefent ; 
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_ viſible in the loweſt as well as higheſt dels, bs N 
doubtleſs diffuſed over the kingdom by e [1 
novels, where a Deborah or a Bridget, even if 
ſhe were of a degree of beauty, underſtanding , 
and goodneſs, approaching to angelic, would be— 
A SHOCKING CREATURE! Such is the power of 
Names! And I will agree, that it is very deſirable 

to have a good name, and I hope to ſee the Emilies - 
and Henriettas of the preſent day, deſerve a good 
name by exceeding in virtue and good houſewifery, 
as well as in elegance of taſte, the Deborahs and the 
Dorothies, the Prudences and the Charities, the 
Loves and the Graces of our great-grandmothers, 


'F! 


CHAP. I 


enen unitas, opinionum varietas. Thoſe 
who differ in opinion may be united in Mection. 
— Of controverſy. —'The ſpirit with which i 
' ought to be condudted. 


m__ E variety of opinions „ which prevails among 
mankind, like the wind blowing at different times 
from different quarters, „and with different degrees 
of violenoe and temperature, is certainly produ- 
tive of a ſalutary agitation. The languor occaſion- 
ed by a conſtant Sicilian firocco, would not be 
more inſufferable than the infipidity of univerſal 
conſent. If all men thought alike on all ſubjects, 
their * would flag like fire for want of 
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oppoſition ; and chat enliveriing diverſity” which 
appears in human life; and is found to promote 
the ends of ſocial union hy matually: ſupplying 
defect, and by ſtimulating to ehearful exertien; 
would fink into the dead repoſe of unvaried unit 
formity. Tumult would be the eonſequence of 
an exact and univerſal reſemblanee of ſentiments; 
inſtead of that fine order which refults from the 
apparent chaos, the diſcordant" concord of taſte; 
ſtudies, ſets, parties, principles, antipathies, and 
predile neee All the hues” of the prifmatie 
ſpeculum are intermixed to produee that beau- 
tiful reſult of the whole, the reg Whiteniefy' of 
the ſwan's plumagee 
; Hut much evil alſo ariſes from diverſity of opi- 

nions; for here too appears that characteriſtic of 

every thing ſublunary , the alloy of predominant 

1 good by the partial commixture of evil. It too 
; frequently happens that the underſtandings of men 
5 cannot be divided by differente of opinion, :with- 

| out a correſpending diviſion of their hearts and 
affections. Pride intervenes with uſurping inſotenee 
where the appeal was made to reaſon, and where 
reaſon only ſhould decide. Men conſider their 
perſonal importance intimately concerned in main 
taining the ſentiments which they have ones ad van 


. T 
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5 ced. To acknowledge themſelves miſtaken ; and. | 
- MY convinced by the arguments of an opponent, they” 
be” 1 are inclined to think' 5 confeſſion of 
| WH their own: inferiority. The object of the eontro- 

i | verſy ceaſing to be truth; become. the triumph 


of victorious eee o ee ene 
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But ſince the reciprocal. diſeuſſion of intetalfing 6 
queſtions is condueive to the diſcovery of trath, | 
as the winnowing of wheat ſeparates it from half; 8 
and fince a difference of opinion appears to be in 
general ſalutary, and; from the nature of man, 
is likely: alſo for ever to ſubſiſt, I think it worth 
Vile to endeavour the accompliſhment of a pur- 
poſe ſowaluable as that of preventing a diſagreement 
in matters, of opinion, from violating the connec- 
tions of friendſhip, diminiſhing — 
and: ſouring the ſweets! of ſocial intercourſe. 
Polities, in a free country like our own, Hl | 

i vii been a principal cauſe of diſunion. Every 
man feels himſelf ſo far intereſted in the conduct 
of a government in which he participates by his 
ſuffrage, as to be powerfully affected by it inde- 

pendently of his intereſt. He is not contented 
with barely approving or diſapproving public 
meaſures according to the deciſions of his judge- 
ment, but enters ſo warmly, into the ſubject, as 
frequently to feel a conflict of violent emotions, 
ſeeking vent in violent language. Tf his deciſive 
dictates happen to be oppoſed in company, angry 

and vindictive expreſſions-ariſe in the warmth of 
collifibn; : Pride is wounded on both ſides by 
ſome random ſhaft; and they who ſat down with 
all the cordiality, of friendſhip „ Tiſe with a conſider- 
rable degree of indifference at a; > not with 
the gangor of a ſettled animoſity. 

If Paſſion could liſten to Reaſon, it wad ſurely 


buy acknowledged by the diſputants themſelves, a- 
diſgraceful folly to permit a difference of opinion 


1 * "— we 
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to diſunite thoſe whoſe opinions can never have 


the leaſt influence on the direction of public affairs, 


of which they diſpute. It is indeed moſt ridiculous 
to behold two poor mortals deſtroying happinels, 
under the pretence of ſerving the public, or zeal 
for the government, when their inſignificance as 
individuals renders them totally unable to con- 
trol, in the ſmalleſt degree, the ſettled courſe of 
national tranſactions. It is like two flies on the 
pole of a coach and fix, fighting for the privilege 
of directing which way, and with what 1 
the carriage ſhall advancde. 

But, to the honor of the prend age, „it muſt 
be allowed, that a diſagreement on party and 


political ſubjects no longer cauſes thoſe irreconcile- 


able animoſities among families, which diſgraced 
the manners of the Engliſh, as they appeared in 
the laſt, and in the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury. Such is the liberality of the age, that two 
families, who eſpouſe the cauſe of oppoſite parties, 
and think differently of a new miniſtry or a public 
meaſure, can live in the mutual interchange of 


neighbourly offices without a particle of enmity. 


This gentleneſs and moderation among a people 
whom the fury of political rage has often enflamed 
to Hhrenſy, is one of the moſt remarkable as well 
as Heautiful features of the time, and reflects honor 
on the progreſs of N humanity and bnaf. 
fected refinement. 

Religion, properly under food ; inſpires every. 
thing benevolent; yet the Chriſtian himſelf bluſhes 
while he owns, that no ſubject of human 9 
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has raiſed more violent diſputes and more invete- 
rate hatred , among its warmeſt and perhaps ſince- 
reſt profeſſors. In this reſpect alſo, the ſuperiority 
of the preſent age over the paſt is ſtrikingly conſpi- 
cuous. A church of England man, a preſbyterian, 
and a quaker, will now fit at the ſame table, and 
diſcourſe, not only on the common topics of the 
day, but on religion, without jealouſy, and with 
all the affectionate attention of cordial eſteem. 
Remembering that they are united as men, they 
forget the petty diſtinctions of ſectaries. This li- 
berality ought not in candor to be attributed to a 
lukewarm indifference, but to the prevalence of 
that real charity, which, whatever the ſatiriſt may 
alledge, ſeems to have increaſed with the improve- 
ments in real knowledge. Happily for mankind, 
in the fluctuation of modes, benevolence and 
liberality are now not only entertained from nw 
ciple, but become the faſhion. re 
Books of controverſy are at preſent leſs 0 com- 
mon, and leſs encouraged, than in the preceding 
age. Scarcely any thing of conſequence came out 
at one time, without a numerous train of letters 
to the thor „ examinations, queries, anſwers, 
replies, and rejoinders. The abuſe poured from 
men of letters, teachers of religion, profeſſors of 
theology, was duch as can only find a parallel in 
the ſchools of Bilingſgate. The ſubject itſelf was 
perhaps inſipid, and, like a taſteleſs diſh, would 
not be reliſhed by the majority of readers, unleſs 
it was highly ſeaſoned with vinegar and pepper as 
well as ſalt. They who enjoyed it muſt have had 
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coarſe palates, and a digeſtion like the oſtrich, 
with whom lead or dirt, it may be magneds ; 
was no leſs digeſtible than iron. 
I will treſpaſs on my reader's patience while I 
give him a ſpecimen of the controverſial ſtyle of 
two moſt eminent divines writing on a moſt, aw- 
ful ſubject, ThE HoLY Tuixrrr. The combat- 
ants were Dr. William Sherlock, dean of St. Paul's 
and maſter of the Temple, and Dr. Robert South, 
prebendary of Weſtminſter and canon of Chriſt- 
church; both celebrated authors, both zealous 
profeſſors of Chriſtianity. *' | 
Dr. South ſays, that Dr. Sherlock had made. 
uſe of ſuch expreſſions as the following with re- 
ference to him. Ingenious -blunderer, trifling 
< author, wandering wit, wrangling wit, levia- 
« than, one whoſe riſibility will prove him a man, 
& though he is ſeldom in ſo good a humor as to 
* laugh without grinning, which belongs to an- 
te other ſpecies, videlicet, a dog. A notable man, 
and one that can male ſhiſt to read and tran- 
% ſcribe.” And then, of Dr. South's animad- 
verſions, Dr. Sherlock ſays , They. are chargc- 
* terized by ſenſeleſs miſtakes, ſchool terms inflead 
M 22 ſenſe, gipſy cant, perfect gibberiſh, ignorance 
and raving, an duch ri abſurdities and fooleries, 
MF , huffings  ſwaggering , and. ſcolding, that it is 
_ © a great ſcolding book „ nn A want W 
8 * ſenſe, . 1 
So far the reverend Dan againſt the, neverend 
Prebendary in a trinitarian diſpute. Now let us 


hear the Prebendary * the Dean. On * 
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bond expreſſions. of Dr. Sherlock , Dr. South | 
thus animadverts. 
* There are feveral more of the. Ar; Gravel 
« Lane elegancies. N 
Dr. William Sherlock, it ſeems, was woes of 

Honeſt parents in Gravel Lane, Sonthwark; and 
the great prebendary often throws the ſaid Grivel 
Lane in his teeth in the courſe of the controverſy, 
being, to be ſure, a circumſtance of great u er 
in diſcuſſing the doctriné of the Trinity. 
Dr. South proceeds. All theſe expreſſions 
& have ſuch peculiar ſtriftures of the author's ge- 
„% nius, that he might very well ſpare his name 
«© where he had made himſelf ſo well known by his 
* mark, for all the foregoing oyſter-wife , kennel 
* rhetoric ſeems naturally to flow from him who 
* had been ſo long rector of St. Botolph's , with _ 
& the well ſpoken, Bilingſgate, ” (this famous 
ſchool of rhetoric heing in the pariſh of St. George, 
Botolph Lane, of which Dr. Sherlock was rector), 
© that, ſo much a teacher as he was, it may well 
© be queſtioned, whether he has learned more from 
& his pariſh, than fs pariſh from him. | 
Hut after all, proceeds the great South, 
* may I not aſk him this ſhort queſtion ? © | 

Mere is the wit and ſmarineſs of thoughts 
„% Where are the peculiar graces and lucky. hits of 
fancy, that ſhould recommend the foregoing eæ- 

& prefſions to the learned and ingenious ? No. — 
* Nothing of all this is io be found in this man's 
& words or way of ſpeaking; but all ſavour of the 
porter, the carman, and the waterman ; and a 
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« pleaſant ſeene it muſt needs be to the reader, 70 
& ſee the Maſter of the Temple thus laying about 
« him in the language of the ſtairs. But what, 
continues the dignitary , ** men draw from fer 
& education (he means in Gravel Lane), gene- 
& rally ſticks by them for term of life; and it is 
„not to be expected that a mouth ſo long accuſ- 
« tomed to throw dirt ſhould ever leave it o till 
& it comes to be ſtopped with it,” | : 

In one of his prefaces he interrogates , * Was 
* it the ſchool, the univerſity, or Gravel Lane, 
% that taught him this lunguage? | 

In another place, He who was to teach us to 
| RETURN GOOD FOR EVIL, AND WHEN REVILED 
NOT TO REVILE AGAIN, goes on thus: 

& In requital of that ſcurrilous character of an 
e ingenious blaſphemer, I muſt and do here re- 
« turn upon him the juſt charge of an impious blaſ- 
„ phemer ; telling him withal , that had he lived 
in the former times of our church, his gown 

©. would have been ſtripped off his back for his de- 
e teſtable blaſphemies and hereſies, and ſome other 
place found out for him to perch in than. the top 
* of St. Paul's (he was dean of St. Paul's), 
where at preſent he is placed, lite a church 
weathercoch, as he is, notable for nothing ſo 
much as 3 high and turning round. And 
% now, if he likes not this kind of treatment, let 
* hum thank his own virulence for it, in paſſing 
© ſuch baſe reflections upon one who he might be 
6 ſure would repay him, and certainly will, -_—_ 
- le has not cleared the debt. 


A 
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And now let me aſk my reader, whether he | 
has not had a ſufficient ſpecimen of the ſpirit | | 


with which a 7rinitarian FIR has been 8 


conducted ? | 
If he delights in ſuch wit and ſuch tans 


he may go in purſuit of his enjoyment either to 


Dr. Sherlock's Vindication of the holy and ever 
bleſſed Trinity (for ſuch is the title), and to Dr. 
South's Animadverſions and Tritheiſm charged upon 
it, or elſe to the next alehouſe, where porters, | 
carmen, and hackney ebchrwen aſſemble to re- 
gale themſelves with ſpirituous liquor and ſpirited _ 
debate. | 
But notwithſtanding. this unhappy. difpate; 
Dr. Sherlock and Dr. South were moſt reſpeclable 
men and excellent divines. Dr. South, in parti- 
cular, was an admirable wit, and a moſt power- 
ful orator. I venerate the names of them both, 
and lament that they ſhould thus have expoſed | 
themſelves to deſerved reproach. Let them who 
are inclined to engage in paper wars obſerye, to 
What the ſpirit of controverſy may lead; to the 
diſgrace and injury of the controvertiſts, and of 
that ſacred cauſe which they both originally in- 
tended to promote: a ſtriking inſtance of human 
infirmity. Both theſe men preached, and I be- 
lieve in the ſincerity of their hearts, nn and 
benevolence. ; 
The little religious controverly which remains 
among us at preſent is uſually conducted with 
candor. Abuſe is ſeldom offered; and, whenever | 
it appears, recoils upon its author. A polemig 
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by polemic is underſtood , as both etymology _ 
and experience juſtify, a hoſtile ſoldier of Jeſus | 
Chriſt, contending, in the church militant, with 
| the prohibited weapons of anger and violence for 
the perſonal glory of conqueſt. ; 
It is greatly to be wiſhed that men 16090 be 
ſatisfied with maintaining their own principles and 
opinions in a diſpaſſionate manner, and living 
conſcientiouſly according to the ſyſtem or ſect 
which they may have adopted, without anxiouſly 
endeavouring to compel all others to unite in their 
perſuaſion. The moſt violent zeal is too often the 
leaſt honorable in its motives. The violence is 
not derived from an honeſt regard for truth and 
the welfare of others, but from pride, ill temper, 
ſelf intereſt, and ſecular ambition; and it is as 
ineffectual in producing conviction, as it is in itſelf 
unreaſonable and ungenerous. 
It is not inconſiſtent with charity to ſuſpect, 
(what the knowledge of the human heart ſtrongly 
inſinuates), that a love of diſtinction, and a deſire 
to be looked up to as the founder of a new fe, 
are the true cauſes of many diviſions and ſabGli- 
viſions which too often ariſe in religion. Far be 
it from man to pronounce deciſively of the ſenti- 
ments of the heart, which are only known with 
certainty by. him who made it; but when we ſee 
one man oppoling with vehemence opinions and 
doctrines which the majority, apparently endow- 
ed with equal ſenſe, and equally improved by a 
| education, receive with humble ſubmiſſion, it is 


Chriſtian divine 1s a ä in terms : it | 
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difficult not to conclude, that he forms an undue 
eſtimate of his own ſagacity, or is endeavouring 
to procure diſtinction from the ſiniſter motives of 
vanity and pride. But to make uſe of religious 
pretences in ſupport of ſordid purpoſes of any kind, 
is a ſort of hypocriſy which deſervedly excites un- 
common reſentment. | 
I think the temper with which a religious cons no 
troverſy is conducted is one of the beſt criterions 
of fincerity ; and thoſe who are duly on their 
guard againſt deluſion , will be cautious of inliſting | 
under leaders, however plauſible and eloquent , 
who forget, in their zeal for religion, its diſtin- 3 
guiſhing grace, Chriſtian Benevolence. ; 
It has been apprehended by ſome , who reſpect 
the characters of both the diſputants , that there 
was rather too much aſperity and haughtineſs 
beginning to diſplay itſelf in a late controverſy 
between a dignitary of the eſtabliſhed church and 
a philoſophical diſſenter. The parties ſhould cer- 
tainly beware leſt that warmth, which I believe 
to be an honeſt one, ſhould 3 into the viru- 
lence of party rage, injure the Chriſtian cauſe, 
and give occaſion to the common adverſaries both 
of themſelves and the cauſe, to triumph over them. 
Spirit and magnanimity are certainly conſiſtent 
with that forbearance without which Chriſtianity 
is but a name. In this age the old e 5 15 
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Tantæne animis cœleſtibus Iræ ? 


will always he applied by the laity . 3 
ers, n their anden treat each other with 
contumelious 
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of it, for, I believe, nene of his works ar qua 
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E contumelious language. An offence is given by it; = | 


for which ino-learnuig or lingetwity! diſplayetd _-- 
the conteſt can make a rcο pen 21 5115 0 N 
ut I paſs from religious to phile and 


teraz controvenſy-19:It/ might be foppaſanbat 


purſuits, which bear the name of: phaloſdptical. 
would proceed. with: the moſt: diſpaſſionate mo- 
deration. But here alſa xi dtory, Tather than truth; 


i the object of the conteſt. Practical and theo- 


retical ꝓhiloſophy are often [divided amd anany; 
whoſe underſtandings habe been highly cultivated; 
are ſtill ſubject i to. ali the irtitation af ratalerble | 


afſectians | | iel at Haim ad3. Bu x D428. Arg; it 1 


Every ſcholar will xerollect the virulent rab · 


troverſy -betweeri- Bentley and Boyle nh Hook 


which was ſuſpe led of being ſpurious q hut hie 
if allowed.ta be genuine, ib ofilittle. value. Bentley 
diſplayed: don eee great wit and 

zonteſt v and his iorimony ãs aiioſt | 
forgiven-in return tor his having e : 


ſoint.appiat : to: be —— — 


ſpleen, rhioch operatks on! them like nhacfahnlouaã 
inſpiratian ot the pbeta. Do! Bentley is anſinſtanen 


to his controverfial. Mr, Pape alſo /\with every 


| muſe at hand tod gfrequentiy fought) the-aid: ot 7 


wann fecit indignatin vecſus. in nis. 
Thoſe who are achnainted with literary hiſtory 


can remember-.congroverhies>coridutied with 


exceſs. of 'warmth . on the qnetre of a tomie poet 


in which divines, highän character, and: high in 
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eccleſiaſtical honor, gave aglamentable example | 


of charity; ſuperſeded by the pride of erudition. 
So true is it that knowledge :pufferh up), and charity 
alone edifieth.'' Every one knows of Biſhop War- 
burton. 2 * where are neee 


of his humility? n 111 15 501 1 Fe”, £61 4s 7 eo 15 


The gg of Caritbridge and the difpu- 
tations at Oxford, art apt to give ydung men a 
controverſial turn, which afterwards irifluences 

them both in life and literature. The diſputations 
at Oxford are no indeed merely formal; but the 
wranglings at Cambridge (til continue, and often 
infuſe an acid into the mind which turns the milk 


of human kindneſs quite ſour.. 


In days of yore the logical! diſputatjons in 
Oxford were the cauſe of ebullitions of rage among 


the academics, not leſs furious than any which 


have ariſen in the world of politics. In che warmth 


of ſyllogiſtio diſcuſſſon ; the ardent diſputants have 


— 


been knovn to riſe from their ſeats, and terminate 


a diſpute about quiduities by the exertion of muſ- 


cular vigun , according: to the manly f IN tha 
Broughtonian' philoſophy: This tbe een 


ſtratagemiof dunces; for, in theſe polemical alter- 


cations, the thickeſt ſculls were moſt likelyito gain 
the conqueſt. | Black eyes ànd bloody noſes: were 
the trophies; and there is reaſon to ſuppoſe from 
their language, that the aboveſaid dean Sherlock 
and prebendary South would have had no ob- 


jection to pull off their pudding ſleeves and have it 


out, as the belligerent phraſe is, amidſt a circle of 
hs Il the — orin mn 


> 
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There are no ſubjects either in literature dr 


well as of ſacred Scripture, charity is far more 


valuable than knowledge; than knowledge ef che 


moſt dignified kind much more, therefore; than 


the knowledge ofitrifles , en mutters of taſts, 


8 


and curiens ſpetculationn „ bluodt yilds 


| Whenever, 9 ebe ee ariſes; | 
* it is to be hopau that liberal und candidyons 
troverſies will always eontinue to arife, leb each 
party be immediately on ithbir guard's and eνοτο , 
whatever may happen) % keep inwiewrhepte- 
ſervation of a reſpect »faviieach! other's!!perfional 
happineſs and reputation; ulreſpect uciich᷑ ebnſi- 


tutes a great part of that-chatitywhich mever fable, 
and which, univerſally diffuſed, will contribute 


more io dhe good of-rnalikine amkhe Abe vüries 
of a Newton. (I lo vey 32:1, oel 
A caution may indeed ib neceſſary àgainſtlin· 


difference in the lu pont loß evident and: uſeful 


truth; aniextremelints whighoſoms: may>lapfelire 4 
the laudable endeavour to avoid intemperan wn 


zeal ;- but I àm doubtful whether it is fietdiry 


;ofift nel on ' this! cation}! us the- — hit 
angry paſſions, under every teftrainey il be” 
likely to produce à d e SFdvatentls aki] 
fuffictent for every: laudabis and bebchelil Pil 

* Where a Pant +" Hom"its ihberertt vigor, 


— notwithſtanding the parade of pro- 
feſſors, ſufficiently momentous to juſtify in a 
| conteſt concerning them, the violation of this la 

of love. In the eſtimate of reaſon, employed in 
inveſtigating what is moſt beneficial toſogievy', as 
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deviates into a detriinienttah luxuriancy, the R 7 

dener uſes the pruning. knife, and leaves the acce- 
leration of growth: to the Feen of unaſſiſted 
| — 6 foi 37 Blei Int nv... 4% Hr 
Upon ſreviewing the miſery denden by con- 
entre cannot help indulging the reflection 
that the evils of man are great without unneceſ- 
ſary aggra vation. In the little ij journey of our life; 

why ſhould we increaſe the inconvenience of rough 
roads and bad: weather; Hy mutual ill humorꝰ 
Why ſhould we be waſps and hornets to each 
4 ſince tho ſtings of outrageous fortune are ſo 
pungent as ſcarcely to be endured? Let us not, 
by adding ſharpneſs: and venom to their point, 
increaſe the anguiſh off their wound; but rather 
let us learn to ſoften and ſweeten ſociety by prac- 
tiſing, in all diſſimilarity of ſentiment, that ad- 
mirable preoept of philoſophy and chriſtianity, 
BEAR: A FIOFORBRAR 5 Veniam ee er Ar 

» daelſter , T Hi: Bortüie NH A 

Iwill beg leave wnithllaboettention. of all con- 
txGv6rtifis. to the vow of Dr. Hody, a learned 
and ami blersfians ct Mrd Boyle quotes it for Dr. 
Bentleys benefit anGNeotlpdy's honor, in ile 
celebrated controverH¹ D the Epiſtles: of Fhalaris. 

10 led. sft LOWE WHovenht: ,a wit; 
T-N UMENs FUF{WEL;ETERNO EGO SELENTIO 
INTER N en Tn N Ty MEA EcaN, VEL;SEMPERs., 
© VF NIBUM- INGEND UM3/4LIBERAL1S AG GENEROSE 
 EQUGATIONLY!>  VERSQUB1r PHILOSOPHLE sub- 
e RBA VERIVATIS: UNSC TN? 
T0 OSSQUEROMNT 7STELI - OY 
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Mrris, vnnaxus, CAN DID s, AD 1D gv IN- 
DECENS EST ApEO NON PRONUS, '' UT© N _ 
EN Ds: * UGARUM ae COoNTEM PTR. 
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ö More: „ elne of choſe — Of r the vie of 


ſome of Milton's Latin Works, particutarly hits 
Defences of the people of England. Genus irri- 
tabile vatum, — 2 ig "HOTTIE of poetry 22 
con — ee 


ae 
- | 


ROM | alin Ries ae enough to have a 
taſte for poetry, and a love of liberty, whatever 
work is deſcending to future ages with the name 
of MILTON on the title page, cannot fail to attract 
regard. The vigor of his mind, and the depth of 
his learning, mark his works with ſtrong features, 
with vigor and variety ws yy 5 with — 1 
extent of knowledge. | ae 

His Hiſtory of Bua; is ne an ch 
tion. A ſubjec̃t which one would have thought 
likely to kindle tlie fire of his genius, feems to be 
unaccountably deficient in his uſual ſpirit. It is 
really dull. But his: Defence of -the People of 
England, his Second Defence, and his Deſence of 
himſelf, diſplay all the fire; the nervous, the maf- 
culine eloquence of the e in a er o 
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It is at the ſame time matter of aſtoniſhment. 
and repret, that a mind ſo elegant, a genius ſo 
preeminently ſublime as MI Lrox's, ſhould deſcend. 

to the very Joweſt vulgarity of perſonal abuſe. His 
Defenſiones abound in jokes and ſarcaſms, which | 
though ſometimes ſevere and ingenious, are often 
puerile and ſcurrilous His ſuſceptible temper 
ſeems to have been heated too intenſely by con- 
teſt; and he became unable to diſcuſs the ſubject 
Z with the diſpaſſionate covineſs of a philoſopher. lf 
That fervid glow,which in poetry produced a due 
degree of animation, kindled a flame in his poli- 
tical writings, which renders them too violent to 
be reconcileable to the juſt deciſions of reaſon. _ 
I mean not to be underſtood as entering into 
the merits of any political queſtions diſcuſſed in 
the Deſenſiones but as conſidering them merely 
in a critical and hiſtorical view, and as curious 
1 of controverſial eompoſi tion. 
That fine piece of ſoft melancholy, the Icon | 
Bak e, raiſed an univerſal ſympathy for the 
misfortuſies of the prince e whoſe undiſguiſed feel- 
ings it was ſuppoſed to diſplay with fidelity. The 
tide of popular fury ſeemed, on its publication, 
to flow impetuouſſy againſt the regicides. Milton 
was ſuppoſed by his partiſans the beſt able, and 
was therefore called upon by them, and urged 
by his on inelination to vilify this favorite book, 
and to' diminiſh its popularity. As the king's book - 
was entitled, The Image of the King, Vain 5 
n bis r The Gangs: nn, Seti 
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On the other ſide, the ſon of the departed | 
author and his adherents; were no. leſs ſolieitons 


| to. defend the-royalicauſe; and to repreſent; che 
conduct of the regicides in the blackeſt color of 


vindictive æhetorie. Salmaſius, who enjoyed the 


reputation ol being the maſt accompliſhed ſcholar 


of his time, was a profeſſor in the univerſity ol 


Leyden; and in conſequence. of his reputation $ 
employed by the exiled prince to write à defence 
of his unfortunate father. Salmaſius undertook 


the cauſe, and rapidly produced, for he was a 


moſt rapid writer, a prolix treatiſe in Latin, to 
whieh he ae the wy; of e b pro 


Carolo primo. rot 577043 * ifi Sin Tik? 


In this work it was not eaſy to do juſtice. to 


his ſubject without animadverting on the e 


of the Jconoclaſtes or the Jnivge Breaker. | 


rouſed a lion. Milton roſe with the gigantic a Fin 


of genius, and eruſted his antagoniſ. 
Ihe title of his firſt defence Was Fab Ai * 
toni Angli Defenſio, contra Claudi unonymi alids 
Salmaſii, defenſionem regiam. The contempt witk 
which he treats: Salmaſtus; is beyond all bounds 
and example; and ſuch as Was by no means de- 
ſerved; for Salmaſius was a ſcholar of uncommon 


learning „and if he maintained the cauſe Which 


he was employed to eſpouſe, but feebly, he: pre- 
| ſerved a due regard to deceney and moderation, 
both which were neglected by Milton. 


Among other unbecoming levities, Mien 


condeſcends. to the very lo wit of playing upon 
names. He awkwardly compares Salmaſius, from 
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the ſimilarity of ſound to the fountain / Salaucis 
in Caria, which had the fabulous property of 
depriving thoſe who bathed in it of half their 
virility, as the effeminate doctrine of Salmaſius 
tended, in Milton's opinion, to deprive men of 
their rights as men; that is of the privileges of a 


republic. In another bock, he ridicules his ſup- 


poſed opponent More, by alluding to Monos the 
Greek for a fool; to Mokus wmolbetryueny-ynd | 


e eee. framer!!! w eh 35 


Milton is ſaid” to have received a thouſand 
pounds for his Defenſio pro populo Anglicano. It 
was ſucceeded by his Defenſio ſecunda, à piece of 
Nill more virulence, excited by new provocation: 
The idea of his heing paid detracts mung n 
ths honor of his zeal/ 1601145 1 1p 

There appeared in themidſtof this een 


Above entitled, The Cry of the King's Blood to 


Heaven againſt the Engliſh Parricides. It was at- 
tributed to Alexander More; a Scotchman, whoſe 


character Milton paints in the moſt odious colors. 


The rage with which Milton attacks him, evinces 
that me Cry 10 Heaven was well calculated to raiſe 
the popular reſentment againſt'the regicides. He 
would not have exerted himſelf ſo vigorouſly 

againſt ai feeble adverſary, who had thrown only 
a telumi imbelle fine icdtu, à weak and pointleſs 


weapon. Milton had poſſeſſed himſeif of ſome 
| ſcandalous. anecdotes againſt More, and en 


on tliem with all the triumph of vindictive glee. 
After all, proh Deum atque hominum fidem ! More 
was: not the author. The book: was written by 


)J , ĩͤ . . Wy + "0 
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Peter du Moulin, afterwards prebendary of Can- 


terbury , who, for the ſake of avoiding the odium 
which it might occaſion, had engaged More to 
own it, and had induſtriouſly given out that More 
was the writer. More had cauſe to repent of his 
acquieſcence when it was- too late; for Milton 


| cauſed him to ſmart ſeverely both in his Defenſis io 


Secunda, and his Defenſio pro ſe. This man is 


drawn in a ſhape ſo ugly as raiſes at once both 
hatred and contempt. When he who drew Death, 


Sin, and Satan, in a ſtyle ſo maſterly., undertook. 
to draw a caricatura, it will readily be imagined 


that luckleſs was the wight who ſat for the picture. 


The Defenſio Secunda muſt be commended as 
a fine piece of eloquence. There is in it the vis 
ignea of genius. There is even a glimmering of 
that light which was to burſt forth in all its majeſty. 
in the Paradiſe Loſt. . I wiſh the dignity, of the 
ſentiments had uniformly accorded with the mag- 
nificence of expreſſion. _ But this noble ſpirit, 
this ardent lover of freedom „often deſcends from 


the towering heights of eloquence to grovel in the 


miry ways of ſpiteful and plebeian obloquy. The 
vulgarity of his appellations is a little concealed 
by the veil of an ancient language, the ſound of 
which, even when it conveys ribaldry, retains its 
E in a modern ear; but if it were properly 
tranſlated, it would ſeem to an Engliſh reader the 


4 language of a porter, nn than of the man to 


= whom nature had given „ 
| Mens ſublintior- Aue os 
Magna ſonaturum; 
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Milton, aſhamed to have diſplayed ſo ine 
rancor on a miſtaken object, did not believe, or 
at leaſt pretended not to believe, but that More 
was the author of The Cry to Heaven. He there- 
fore wrote a Third Defence, which he entitled 
Auctoris pro ſe Defenſio contra Alexandrum Morum. 
"There is the ſame vein of ſatire in this as in the 


other; the fame bitterneſs, and the ſame elegance. 


Notwithſtanding the unjuſt acrimony abounding 
in many parts of them, theſe three memorable 
Defences are among the fineſt Philippies of modern 
ages: they unite in them the beauty of Ciceronian 
copiouſneſs, and the PR force of Demo. 
ſthenic vehemence. _ 5 
Every Muſe muſt weep that fo nach firs! Foe | 
ſo much eloquence , that the genius which could 
deſcribe the delicious groves of Eden, ſhonld be 
waſted on a temporary ſubject, which) being only 
intereſting when parties were violent, is now ſuf- 
fered to ſleep in neglect, if not in oblivion. The 
fineſt writing in politics can ſcarcely give immor- 
tality. When perſons are dead and things for- 
gotten which gave riſe to the controverſy, the 
elegance of the compoſition will only be attended 
to by thoſe who delight in fine writing as a curi- 
oſity, like the Medalliſt in coins which ceaſe to be 
current. The common people. would prefer a 


| halfpenny to an nde 19 65 
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In taſte, Milton had an indiſputable ſaperior- 
ity over all his antagoniſts. Salmaſius, the greateſt 
of them, though a moſt reſpectable ſcholar, had 
no juſt claim to poetical genius, or peculiar reſine- 
ment of taſte. It might have been ſuppoſed that 
he would have been accurate in his Latinity. But 
Milton cenſures him ſeverely for the uſe of the 
word Perſona i in a ſenſe unclaſſical. Sal maſiuꝭ had 
ſaid, in his preface to the Defenſio Regia; Hor- 
ribilis nuper nuntius aures noſtros atroci vulnere, 
ſed magis mentes, perculit , de patricidis, 3 
Anglos in Perſona Regis, n hominum 
nefaria conſpiratione, admiſſo. Milton aſks, in 
the tone of a ſchoolmaſter, after ridiculing this 
pompous. paſlage, . which is certainly not well 
written; “ Quid, quæſo, eſt parricidium in per- 
ſona regis admittere? Quid in perſaona —_ _ - 
unquam Latinitas fic loquuta eſt. 

Dr. Johnſon rather defends Selmdfine's vie of 
the word Perſona, and cites in INS it the 
paſſage n ARE Vs ant bun 


Cum fadior, omni 
Crimine perſona eſt. 


- But Juvenal himſelf Ji nots viotal a Kaki; | 
W ſuch at leaſt as would have been approved in the 

age of Auguſtus, the model of Milton; and Dr. 
Johnſon was not ſo good à judge of Latin erde 
as of Engliſh ; for in his fe,. Latin pormunes are 
are many unclaſſical modes of expreſſion.” - 
 -Thisſagacions biographery who on this occaſion 
is not partial to him, accuſes Milton of a ſoleciſm 
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in the words which he inſultingly addreſſes to 
Salmaſins immediately after having chaſtiſed him 
for the impropriety of Perſona. Milton ſays, 
“ Vapulandum te propino grammatiſtis tuis. 
Vapulo being a neuter verb, every ſchoolboy in 
the head claſſes will re that it will not be 
eaſy to find in it the future in dus. But Dr. Johnſon 
ſhould have acknowledged, if he knew it, that 

he was not the firſt who diſcovered this error. It 


was noticed long before by Vavaſſor de Epigram- 9 


mate, by Crenirs in his Animadverſiones Philo- 
logicæ, and by Ker in his Obſervations on the 
Latin Tongue. In that part of Ker's work which 
relates to barbarous and vicious modes of expreſ- 
fon, ſpeaking of vapulandum, he ſays,” in refer- 
_ ence to it, Pinguis ſolcecifmus Miltono/excidit; 
ubi Salmaſium ob ſolcœciſmum exagitavit. This 
lapſe of Milton was the leſs to be excuſed, becauſe 
it happened while he was cenſuring a diſpuitable 
error in Salmaſius with an air of haughty triumph 
and unrelenting ſeverity. Milton, though well 
acquainted with the purity and accuracy of the 
Latin, was not ſo ſcrupulouſly cautious as not to | 
ſuffer, in the precipitation of paſſion, many words 
and phraſes to eſcape him, which Age: 

and-critics, might juſtly reprehend. | +; | 

What'a loſs to the admirers of polite Renn 

chat he who could write L. Allegro, 11 Penſeroſo, 
the Battles of Angels, and the/Loves of Adam and 
Eve, ſhould ſuffer his life to waſte. in diſgraceful 
and importunate controverſy, in rough and 
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[anculenated fields, where bim and nettles 


flouriſhed inſtead of flowers and laurels. 
Salmaſius attributes the loſs of Milton's- fight 


to the labor of the controverſy; and to the diſ- 


grace of humanity, Milton is ſaid to have ex- 
preſſed ſome complaceney in the idea that his ſeve- 5 
rity had ſhortened the days of poor Salmafius. 
Some had conſidered the blindneſs. of Milton 


ga. a judgment on him for defending the crime 


of the Regicides, or for ſome other atrocidus of- 
fence. I cite the following paſſage from Milton's 
Defenſio Secunda, on the ſubject of his blingneſs, 
and the eruel imputatipn of it to a judieial curſe. 
After enumerating many great men Whe had;heer 


blind from. no!ſault of their on, he proceeds: . 
Ad me quod attinet, te teſtor, Deus, men- 
tis intime, cogitationumque omnium inda- 
gator, me nullius rei, (quanquam hoc apud 


« me fepius, dc quam; maxime potai, tie dme, 
4 fivi, K. receſſus vitæ omnes exculli) NI vel 
© recetls 'vel olim commiſſi, mihimet conf eium 
e eſſe, cujus atrocitas Hane nifhi pre ew: 4 — 

ps mitatem creare, aut accerfifſe po / 
% Quod etiam ulli tempore —— akBLs | 
nunc me,luere quaſi piaculum-regii- exiftimant, 
atque adeo triumphant) teſtor itidem Deum, 
© me nihil iſtinſmodi-ſcripſiſſe; quod non rectim 
* & verum Deoque gratum eſſe, & perſuaſerim 
«© tum mihi, & etiammum Perſuafus fiat! ie of 
nulla ambitione, lu 6% aut gloria du actus, f 

1 * 117% - 
fed pietatis ; in patrian = 


one ſola; nec xvipublica. tantum , | ſed Ecc 
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4 quoqueliberandz cauſũ potiſſimùm feeiſſe: ade 
e ut cum datum mihi publice eſſet illud in defen- 
e fionem regiam negotium, eodemque tempore 
& adversa ſimul valetudine, & oculo jam pene 
„ altero amiſſo conflictarer, prædicerentque di- 
5 ſerte medici, fi hune laborem ſuſcepiſſem, fore, 
ee u utrumque brevi amitterem , nihil iſta præ- 
* monitione deterritus, non medici ne Æſeulapii 
« ꝗAuidem Epidaurii ex adyto vocem, ſed diui- 
« noris cujuſdam intus monitoris viderer mill 
* audire; duaſque ſortes, fatali quodam nutu, 
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f “jam mihi propoſitas, hine cæcitatem, inde 
al « officium; aut oculorum jacturam neceſſario faci- 
It « endam; aut ſummutn officinm deſerendum: 
Wi 6 occurrebantque animo bina illa fata, quæ retu- 
Ws <«<.:lifſe Delphis confulentem! Ys cond eee IE 
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* Unde fic mecum reputabam , multos gra- 
« viore malo minus bonum, morte gloriam, re- 
« demiſſe; mihi contra majus bonum minore 
4 e ·]m malo proponi: ut poſſem cum cæcitate 


6 ſola vel honeſtiſſimum officii munus implere * 
| <6 quod ut ipſa gloria per ſe eſt ſolidius, ita euique | 


« .optatius atque antiquius debet eſſe. Hae i igitur 


am brevi imainun; uſura, Anme maxima 


© endum eſſe ſtatyi.. \ ' Videtis quid: ptatularien'/ ; 
quid amiſerim, qua induQus ratione: deſinant 


& ergo. judiciorum Dei calumniatores maledicere, 


% deque me ſomnia ſibi fingere; fie denique 


© habento; me ſortis mee" neque pigere neque 


peænitere; immotum atque fixum in ſententia 
« perſtare; Deum iĩratum neque ſentire, neque 


« habere, immo maximis in rebus clementiam 


“ ejus & benignitatem erga me paternam experiri 
atque agnoſcere; in hoc præſertim, quod ſolante 
4 jpſo atque animum confirmante in ej divina 

Temme acquieſcam; quid is largitus mihi ſit, 

quam quid negaverit fæpius cogitans: poſtremo 
6. nolle me cum ſuo quovis rectiſſim facto, facts 
mei conſcientia /permutare, aut recordationa 

9 grata mihi ſemper atque tranquillam de- 

* ponere. Ad cæcitatem denique quod attinet, 
6 —l_ me, fi neceſſe eſt, meam „ quam vel 
ſuam, More, vel tuam. Veſtra imis ſenſibus 

< immerſa, nequid fani videatis aut ſolidi, mentem 

* obczcat: mea, quam objicitis, colorem tantum-' 

* modo rebus & ſuperficiem demit; quod verum 

"> rr in lis eſt, contemplationi menus non 
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46 Amt Quam multa deinde ſunt Aus leiden 
© nollem, quam multa que: poſſem libens noi 
% videre, quam pauca reliqua ſunt quæ videre 
% cupiam. Sed neque ego cæcis, afflictis; mœren- 
4 tibus, imbeeillis, tametſi vos id miſerum dueitis, 
aggregari me diſcrutior; quandoquidem ſpes eſt: 
% eo me propius ad miſericordiam ſummi patris 
t atque tutelam pertinere:' Eſt quoddam per 
* fĩimbecillitatem, præeunte Apoſtolo; ad maxi- 
. mas vires iter: ſim ego debiliſimus, dummodo itt 
© ed debilitate immortulis ills i melior vigur eb 
„ ſe efficacius 'exerat';\ dummodo in meis\ tenebris 
* divini vultus lumen eo d arius eluceat; tum enint 
* inſirmiſſimus ero ſimul & vulidiſimus; cecus 
© eodem tempore & preſpicaciſſimus ; nac poſim 
0 ego infirmitate conſummuri, hac perſiei; paſſim 
in ae fic ego'irradiari,? . 0 
Milton was thought hy many, in his eontro- 
work! | defence of rebellion, '| to have reſembled 
too much his own fallen angel; for he alſo had x 
powerful and ſedueing eloquence, andi:goult 
make the worſe appear the better cauſe. Thi 
cenſure of Milton is too ſevere; but they We 


N. . others _ ey muſt expect retaliation: 
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CHAP. V. e 


The pride of iy reaſon. — Falſe e In« 
terfering in di ivinity.— commonly founded? in pride, 
Human * ought to teach piety mh mms : 


Tux is nothing of which a chinking mar 
is ſo feelingly convinced as of his own weakneſs 
and fallibility. He comes into the world in 2 
forlorn and helpleſs ſtate; and continues ignorant 
of his on, nature, and of every thing around 
him, till he has been informed by long inſtraQtiong 
and the concluſions drawn from ' perſonal expe- 
rience. Paſſions, prejudices, diſeaſes, accidents, 
interpoſe to prevent him from forming opinions 
on which he can depend with certainty even in 
the common affairs of life. Moſt men are ready 
to acknowledge this in writing and converſation g 
and yet few appear to act as if they really beloved 
it to be true, 

What is more common than obſtinacy? How 
reluctant are men to confeſs themſelves to have 
been in an error! One would conclude from this 
circumſtance that they are fully confident of recti- 
tude. Yet this is not the caſe, and their conſcience: 
convinces them of the fallibility , while their n | 
intervenes to prohibit the avowal. a 


But the pride of human reaſon is no wharg 


more viſible than in the writings of thoſe. whay 


aſſume the name of Philoſophers, and Men of 4 4 
liberal _ of Fg: They claim the right and 


4 
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the ability of deciding on every ſubject which can 4 
fall under the human cognizance. They judge | 


with dogmatiſm ; they pronounce with authority. 
Religion is their favorite topic; and in the 
exerciſe of their diſputatious talents, they ſit in 


judgment on their Maker and his ordinances. 


They ſee, indeed, that Chriſtianity is addreſſed 
to ſomething very different from the reaſoning 
faculty; but they acknowledge no criterion of 
truth but reaſon, and think at the ſame time, 
that none poſſeſs it in a ſtate of ſo much perfection 


as themſelves. According to a vulgar phraſe, they 


{ee further into a Mil{ſtone than he who picks it. 

Their uſual pretence, in their attacks upon re- 
ligion, is a love of truth, and an univerſal bene- 
volence, which cannot bb that men ſhould 
any longer wander in darkneſs, terrified with the 
hobgoblins of ſaperſtition. They reſolve, moſt 
generouſly, to illuminate the path by the lamp 


of their own reaſon, and to lay the ghoſts by their. 


good learning. They riſe in their own conceit the 
folar laminaries of the moral hemiſphere. 
The writings of theſe philoſophers ſeem to con- 


ſtitute that which is ſtyled in the Scriptures; Vain 


Philoſophy. It is that knowledge which puffeth up, 
and has no connexion with the charity which 
edifieth. The motives of theſe men appear to have 
little reſemblance to thoſe of real benignity of diſ- 
' Poſition; for they evidently originate in the pride 
of reaſon; and pride is incompatible with true 
benevolence „though it often makes pretenſions 
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to it for the accompliſhment of its mean and felfſh 
purpoſes. 
That the writings of many modern Seepties © or | 
philoſophers, as they are frequently named, ori- 
ginate in pride, is collected from the ſtyle of au- 
thority and deciſion , with which they pronounce 
on ſyſtems and opinions which the reſt of the 
World either readily receive or fear to reject. They 
Vuſt ſuppoſe either that they are wiſer or honeſter 
nan others, who in other reſpects appear to be 
their equals or ſuperiors, who have had a ſimilar 
Wor better education, and all other eee 
of deriving equal inſtruction. 
They are very fond of accuſing all men who | 
think differently from themſelves of prejudice, 
They ſuppoſe themſelves elevated to that beautiful 
and enviable height , which Lucretius deſcribes 
when he ſpeaks of the happineſs of being enabled, 
by philoſophy, to look down and enjoy the . 
of thoſe who are unenlighteied. 
Self, it muſt be acknowledged, 1 all out 
— to public ſpirit; is the principle of moſt 
of our actions. If men were openly to profeſs it, 
no one would liſten to their; doctrines. They 
therefore pretend a zeal for truth, for mankind 
for every thing generous, right, nh good; and 
W when there is no danger, offer to expoſe themſelves 
to every inconvenience in the accompliſhment of 
their god-like intentions. So plaufible a prologue 
We ſecures an audience. \The: philoſopher gains his 
| object ; he is diſtinguiſhed „and his wanity is 
gratified. If he is at the ſame time approved, hu 
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avarice and ambition are rewarded with popular 


favor. 
While a writer * the part of virtue and 
Aby „and of every thing which contributes to 


promote the real and ſubſtantial happineſs of man- 


kind, the world ought not too ſcrupulouſly to 


inveſtigate his ſecret motives; but to give him 


credit for the generolity' ien he profeſſes, and, 
perhaps, believes himſelf to feel. But when diſ- 


tinction is ſought by attacking every thing ſacred 


and ſerious, the vain philoſopher ought to be 
puniſhed by that which will hurt him moſt, 


univerſal contempt and neglect. To oppoſe bim 
' with argument gratifies his vanity, and rewards 


him for his labors. Truth was not ſo much his 
object as fame; and therefore if he raiſes himſelf 
to diſtinction, he little regards the cauſe which he 
undertook to ſupport. He has gained the emi- 
nence. Let the ladder fall. | 

It is obſerved in all departments, that the leaſt 


Kilful are the moſt confident, and that true me- 


Fit is known by no criterion ſo certain as by 
modeſty. The wiſeſt among the ancient philoſo- 
phers appear to have been men of real humility. 
This amiable quality is very remarkable in the 
at Socrates; but the inſtance is too well known 
to be formally and tediouſly repeated. _ 
There is an example infinitely more illuſtrious. 


| The Saviour of mankind never exhibited the leaſt 
appearance of ſuch confidence as a modern prater 


of ſcepticiſm , who. thinks nme wit, 0p 
&ngularity wiſdom, | 
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2 is, I think, every reaſon. to believe, 
that nothing would contribute more to real wiſs 
dom and happineſs; than an univerſal diffidence 
in the ſtrength of unaſſiſted reaſon.” In order ta 
produce the growth of this virtue, pride, that 
noxious weed, muſt be deſtroyed from the roots. 
Nothing amiable, nothing of true chriſtian charity. 
can flouriſh: in the heart which is over-run by the 
pride of human reaſon. Phileſophers have been 
always diſputing on the ſummum bonum, and on 
the nature of true wiſdom. The chriſſian diſoo- 
vers, without the intervention of learning, that 
the grace of God is the higheſt happineſs to-which 
his nature can attain ,. and that the only wiſdom'is 
that which: leads to humility and charity. God 
reſiſteth'the-proud, but giveth grace to the humble. 

It is remarkable, that ſome of the greateſtphilo· 
ſophers of this country were not only religious in 
their lives and manners, but defenders of religion 
in their writings; ſuch were Bacon, Newton, 
Locke, and Addiſon; men, whoſe principal ex- 
cellence was the vigor of their reaſon. I entertain 
a due reſpedt for the ingenuity and veracity of many 
among the modern philoſophers, but I do not 
conceive:that they are better qualified, either bx 
nature or by art, than their illuſtrious predeceſſors, 
Bacon „Nen; Locke, and Addiſon. If ever 
any man could be ſuppoſed to be juſtiy proud of 
human reaſon, I ſhould imagine it might be the 
author of the Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, 
the diſcoverer of the True Syſtem; of the Univerſe, 
the inventor of the Novum Organum, Some 
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may not chuſe to place Mr. Addiſon among theſe, 
becauſe he is eſteemed by metaphyſical: freethink- 
ers, rather a polite ſcholar than a profound philo- 
ſopher; though it is my oumn opinion, that few 
of thoſe who pretend to philoſophy have ſhown an 


underſtanding ſuperior to that CE difingaies 
| this pure and elegant moraliſt. [if | 


_ Theſe great men carried theit improvements 


| to a moſt admirable height; but they never loſt 
fight, of human weakneſs, of their dependence 


upon God, of the traemoſpet' philoſophy, and of 
that love and charity which conſtitutes the trueſt 
wiſdom; and moſt: ſubſtantial happineſs in the 
preſent ſtate. T would rather follow the examples 
of ſuch men than obtain the applauſe of every 
pretending wit and critic,' who dictates toms 
mous witticiſms in the ſchool/ of Voltaire. 
No philoſophy is vatuable 'which does not con- 


tribute to render its poſſeſſor rationally and per- 


manently happy. The knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt 


can alone effect this moſt deſirable purpoſe. All 


other wiſdom originates in the pride of man, and 
will prove his weakneſs by terminating in his 
miſery. This ſooths and ealms the boſom under 
all the diſquietudes of a turbulent life; and when 


the clouds of adverſity, fickneſs, or death impend, 
points out a ſerene ſky. This is the panucea in 


moral philoſophy, the remedy for all diſtempers 
of the mind This is the panoply that ſhields the 
wearers from every enemy. Life, without the 
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wretchedneſs ; but with them, it anticipates. tho 
enjoyments ee arts. 1 THe 1 4 


Happy are thoſe Who feel the truth of this 
doctrine at an early period of their lives. The 
ſooner they begin to live to God, the ſooner they 
begin to taſte of real felicity. All elſe is ſhadowy 


and vaniſhes into nothing, at the Fore inane Ne | 


fancied acquiſition. STOUT 
But does this happineſs fall i into our e 
without any efforts on our dyn parts? Certainly 


not. Much is to be done by us, and the earlier 


we begin, in this work, as in all others, the 


better we ſhall ſucceed, and the ſooner be happy 


It is the grand purpoſe of our exiſtence,” and 


ought to be the firſt and laſt labor of our lives. 


Hahitual prayer and ſerious reading and refleftion 
are the moſt efficacious gving the n 
a devotional propenſity. 2 ff bo 

The pleaſures of religion are the greateſt of 
which our nature is capable. They are ackngw- 
ledged tõ be ſuch by all who;have, felt them in 


their purity. Thoſe indeed who have formed 
wrong notions of religion, or-who have been 2 o 


cated and introduced int liſe Without a due iti 


ture of it, attribute all ſuch aſſertions to 1 
or enthuſiaſm. Their reaſon is their god, and 
they worſhip it with all the attachment of. Teal 


adoration. But the time will come, when they 
will wiſh that they had depended lefs upon ;them- 
ſelves, and more upon HIM wHo Is MIGHTY TO 
SAVE; ; before: ny" * Wilden 1 Ae moſt 
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that he is a poor, dependent creature; and, with 
all his confidence in the beſt natural abilities, im- 
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arrogant and moſt learned philoſopher is nne 
better than infantine imbecillity. Y 
To know oneſelf was once deemed the higheſt | 
wiltlon : and what can a man learn With more 
certainty from the knowledge of himſelf, than 


proved by the beſt cultivation, unable fully to 
comprehend the common objects which he ſees 


around; unable to ſecure his happineſs, or his 


conſiſtency, a ſingle hour; and therefore then 
only capable of ſecure joy and permanent tran- 


quillity when he throws himſelf i into the arms of 
Qmnipotence. | ey of - | 
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tains efficient ingredients in a ſmall volume, and 


of a pleaſant or tolerable taſte, an elegant . 
eine. Moraliſts, who are the phyſicians of the 
mind, have ofually//been endeavouring to render 
their preſcriptions palatable by the form of admi- 
niſtering them, and to preſent their readers with 
an elegant medicine, a maral cathartic, gilded to 
pleaſe the eye, and ſweetened to ſooth the taſte. 
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He who writes on morality uſually gives advice; 
a free gift, which is the leaſt acceptable of all 
bounties, as, while it adds to our wiſdom, it 
derogates from what we value a great deal more; 
our pride or ſelf-eſteem. The draught is nauſeous, 
though ſalubrious; hence the writer erideavours - 
to borrow ſomething from art, to render it an 
elegant medicine. He infuſes into the phial a little 
| ſyrup of ſugar, or a comfortable cordial, that 
the patient may not make yo bo ages or throw it 
out of the window. ' 2 
No form has in England * more W 
choſen for this purpoſe, than that of diurnal or 
periodical papers. Doctor Addiſon, and a few 
others, eminent in the faculty, made them very 
agreeable; but repetatur hauſtus has been ſo fre- 
| quently put on the labels by ſucceeding practi- 
tioners, that the ſalutary cordial, the confedtio 
cardiaca , operates at laſt like a doſe of ipecacuanha. 
Vet every mode of introducing an air of novelty. 
has been tried by the periodical writers. Allegories; 
Diaries, Eaſtern Tales, Little Novels, Letters from 
Correſpondents, Humor, Irony, Argument, and 
Declamation, have been uſed to diverſify the form 
of conveying inſtruction. They were ſucceſsſul; 
till the repetition of ou! ſame grep "_ RT | 
cation cauſed a nauſea. | 3 


5 * ; ? , 5 


Occidit miſeros "cpambs repetita. # i 


The Spectator nimſelf talked ſo Ac advice | 
the fair ſex, that, as tradition informs us, his 
readers began to be weary, and wiſhed him to 
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take 'his leave. What his animadverſions -on 
tuckers, petticoats, and fans, might effect, Ido 
not know; but at preſent all ſuch papers, though 

they may raiſe a ſmile, ſeem to produce little 
attention, and no reformation. 

But tough the modes of conveying inſtruclion 
may loſe their eſtimation by continual recurrence, 
yet inſtruction itſelf can never be depreciated if it 
is founded on the ſolid baſis of experience and 
ſound. reaſon ; and perhaps the beſt method of 
conveying it is that which is plainly addreſſed. to 
the underſtanding , without any contrivance or 

laborious attempt at novelty of form, which too 
often terminates in affectation. In an Eaſtern tale 
I may be pleaſed, with the language, with the 
imagery, with the ingenuity of the invention; but 
as to the moral or inſtruction to be derived from 
it, it would at preſent be more agreeable and 
efficacious if delivered in plain terms, without 
thoſe viſible and ae artifices, which are 
now become trite. | 
Allegories alſo are now, Aan their frequaney; 
more valuable for the ion and, ſplendid figures 
which the fancy paints, than for their moral 
| efficacy; which might the be better ee 
in a leſs operaſe and indiſtin manner. 

Evident imitation , if unſucceſsful, aa 
contemptible; and even if it reſemble its original, 
it is ſtill conſidered, like a good copy of a fine 
' piQture, of a very ſubordinate value, and ſeldom 

pleaſes. Diaries of Belles and Beaus, Extraordinary 
Intelligence, Croſs Readings of newſpapers, are 
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| now become ſtale and threadbare pieces of wits 
Indeed, every mode of humor which the Specta- 


tor aidoptet has been imitated ſo * as to have 

loſt its grace, Þ Ahe 
The plain and unalſetied: manner * uttering 

ideas and ſentiments can never be out of faſhion; / 


_ becauſe it is the very manner which nature herſelf 


teache . Apparel can never be out of faſhion, 
thoug the cut of a coat, the ſhape of a ſhoe, 


may vary every month. The great advantage of 
adhering to nature in the works of art, is, that 


what was once excellent will always be ſo; what 


once gave a rational pleaſure will continue to give 


it, like a. natural ſpring, which, though it may 
not throw its waters into ſo great a variety of forms 
as the artificial fountain of the engineer, will 
continue to ſupply an exuberant ſtream when _ | 


other is exhauſted or rwe nr n 


Labitur & labetyr i in omne yolubilis zyum. 


| Good ſenſe, expreſſed in good ee in- 
tereſting ſubjeds of learning familiarized to the 


curious, or rendered agreeable to the idle, cannot 


fail of being acceptable, though they ſhould appear 


in the unadorned dreſs of a direct diſcourſe; but 


in the imitative garb of Man they are in danger 
of becoming ridiculous. j 
The very names' Agne to ee letters 


in periodical works become nauſeous by continual: 


repetition. The SpeQator has a great number of 


them, and they were entertaining enough for 


once; but Who can bear, without exclaiming, 
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Ohe jam fatis eft ! the never ceaſing iteration of 


Kitty Termagant, Suſanna Froft, Ralph Crot- 


chett, Abraham Spy, Mary enn Rebecea 
Nettletop , Eve Afterday , which occur to me in 


a moment on eaſually opening a volume of the 
Spectator? Imitation of things ſo eaſily imitable 
becomes flat and vapid. It is better to commu- 


nicate the ſentiments intended to be conveyed by 
theſe characters and names without a veil, than 


with one ſo tranſparent and ſo antiquated , as 


an ornament. 


The ee of ahagatins: in Greek ud 


Latin names , ſuch as Curio, Gelaſimus, Belinda, 


Opſinous, though a very convenient mode of 


conveying inſtruction, begins, from its everlaſting 


nſe, to be rather irkſome. - It was at firſt a lively. 


way of ſpeaking an author's thoughts in the ima- 
ginary character. But the method is ſo common, 


now more agreeable and effectual. When fictitious 


names were firſt uſed, the reader was ſometimes, 


uſefully for himſelf, deceived into an opinion; that 
a real character was concealed under the maſk; 
but he now knows, as well as the author himſelf, 
that it is only an imitative triek, uſed when in- 


vention is at a loſs to diverſify the diſeourſe. 
It is the imitation, for ever repeated, of mere 
n of conveying ideas, which renders periodi- 


cal papers of great merit rather diſtaſteful. Good: 


thoughts delivered in this miſcellanecus manner 


cannot fail of being agreeable, provided the reader 


— 


— 


neither to ſerve the ee of a A nor of 


that the natural way of addreſfing the reader is 
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is not palled with attempts to pleaſe him by mere 
tricks, which he has been ſo much accuſtomed to 
already, as not to be in the leaſt pleaſed by them, 


but rather to conſider them as impediments to 


the main buſineſs , the diſcovery of the doctrine 
or opinion of the n b 5 
LThe inſertion of letters from ee ret 
pondents is a convenient mode of expreſſing ſome 
ideas and characters which an author could not ſo 
well, or ſo probably expreſs in his on character. 
It may be allowed for its convenience; but, when 
unneceſſary it ceaſes at preſent to pleaſe, becauſe 


the artifice is viſible, and no longer leaves the 


reader in doubt whether the letter comes from a 
real correſpondent, which was the original decep- 


tion. The reader knows, that he who ſends and 
he who receives and comments on the letter, is 


the ſame perſon; and if he looks at the ſignature 
he may give a ſhrewd gueſs what is the ſubject, 
as the name is commonly a compound of the 
epithets or words which deſcribe the character. 
But I muſt take care here (for Cynthius aurem 


vellit) not to make a law which will operate againſt 


myſelf; for, in the courſe of theſs Winter Evenings, 
I ſhall ſometimes have occafion for a country or 
a London correſpondent , 1 muſt ſolicit the rea- 
der's indulgence. _ | 
Indeed the plan of Sv ye has woos ſo 


| frequently purſued, as to be in danger of produ- 


cing that effect which a ſatiety, even of excellence, 


is too apt to produce on human nature, one of 


whoſe ſtrongeſt appetites is for novelty, | 
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But if affectation, and too ſervile an imitation I 
are avoided, there can be no rational objection to 
communicating ideas on any ſubject of morality, . 


learning, ſcience, arts, or taſte, in ſhort miſcel- 


laneous treatiſes. Modes may be diſguſtful, but 

truth and reaſon muſt continue to give ſatisfaction, 
whether communicated in the form and under the 
title of diurnal or nn eſſays, or of juſt nd 


legitimate ſyſtems. 

Juſt and legitimate ſyſtems are properly ad- 
dreſſed to one kind of readers; but not to all. 
They are perhaps improving and delightful to 


profeſſed ſtudents; while to the general reader, 
they appear heavy and an N _ | 


ſed ifta legunt. 
Readers may be ſubdivided into a Aan 


different claſſes. In a comprehenſive diviſion, 
they may be ſeparated into the profeſſional, pi 


loſophical, and miſcellaneous. 
Profeſſional readers, thoſe who read either to 
qualify for the aſſumption of a profeſſion, or to 


_ regulate the conduct and exerciſe of one already 


aſſumed, require regular and complete treatiſes 


according to Ariſtotle's deſcription , with a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, in all the formality 


of method. However tedious and dull, they muſt 
go through ſuch books as furniſh profeſfionat now 
| ledge. Their reading isa duty. They muſt proceed 
in the appointed road, like the ſtage coach, what- 
ever be the weather, and; whether the- country; 
and proſpects around it, are pleaſant or dreary. 
They muſt drink at the fountain head, whether 
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the water flows copiouſly in ſpontaneous fireams, | 
or whether it is to be drawn; from 1 well oy; 


perſevering labor. 

Philoſophical readers , thoſe whoſe! abilities; 
opportunities, and ambition, lead them to at- 
tempt improvements in ſciehce,, muſt alſo pene- 
trate to the interiora rerum, and cut through rocks 
and mountains, like Hannibal, in aſcending the 
eminences to which they aſpire. They are not to 
be diverted in their progreſs, by liſtening, like 
the ſhepherd, to the purling of the ſtreamlet, and 
the ſong of the nightingale, nor by culling the 
cowſſip of the meadows, Their very toil is a 
delight; and they come forth at laſt nn 
Boyles, Lockes, and Newtons. 

But the miſcellaneous readers are certainly the 
moſt numerous; and, as they form not only a 
majority, but a very reſpeQable part of mankind, 
their literary wants are worthy of ſupply. They 
conſiſt of all conditions, of the young and the 
old, the gentleman and the merchant, the ſoldier, | 
the mariner, the ſubordinate practitioner in me- 
dieine and law, of thoſe who hold places in public 
offices, of the ohilafopher.and profeſſor, in their 
leiſure; and laſtly, though not the leaſt numerous 
or important, of the ladies. A beard was once 
the mark of a philoſopher; but in the preſent age | 
it is not uncommon to ſee wiſdom and taſte united 


| ith a fine afſemblage, of features in a delicate 


female face. Such ſtudents are not to be ſent to 
dull libraries, to Pore oven folios n chan their 
band- boxes. h 551 | 
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This being a commercial country, let us ſup- 
poſe the caſe of a merchant, whoſe education-has 
been liberal, and whoſe turn of mind gives him a 
taſte for the pleaſubs of polite letters. His time is 
much occupied by the neceſſary employments of 
his counting houſe, He muſt write letters, attend 
the Exchange, and ſee company; yet he has a 
love for books, and wiſhes to ſpend ſome time in 
his book-room. He goes to his villa in the evening, 
and remains there a day or two; when ſome 
weighty concern calls for all his attention. In a life 
of buſineſs, with little leiſure, and with that little 
liable to interruption , ſhall he read folios and dry 
treatiſes, in the Ariſtotelian ſtyle and regularity? 
He wiſhes he could perhaps; but he reads for amuſe- 
ment chiefly, and he requires ſomething: which 
he can read and comprehend in a ſhort time. 
What ſo well adapted as an elegant miſcellany? 
and hence it is that the Spectator, one of the firſt 
books calculated for univerſal uſe, was univerſally 
read, and ſtill continues in high eſtimation. + ti 

„ The PHILOSOPHER teacheth ,” ſays Sir Philip 

Sy dney, © but he teacheth obſcurely, . fo as the 

<« learned only can underſtand him; that is to 
* ſay, he teacheth them that are already taught.” — 
For the people there muſt be a POPULAR philoſo- 
pher; and he muſt addreſs them, not like a pro- 
feſſor in the dreary ſchools of an antiquated uni- 
verſity, but like Socrates, walking — the 
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underſtanding dar. taſte of thoſe who are una in 
the ſhip, the warehouſe, the Exchange, the office, 
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. FL 
3 even the manufacture. Life, l pan. 
every part, under every paſſion and every action, 


admits of moral phileſophy. It is not neceſſary 
that there ſhould always be a profeſſor g chain, a 
pulpit, a ſchool, a formal lecture 3 ſmicen at the 
table, in the parlour, in the garden, inithe fields, 
there is occaſion and opportunity for familiar in- 
ſtruction. A pocket volume, an Enchiridion r- 
a Manual, accompanies a man in his walks, in his 
chariot, in this: coffee-houſe p ann! in all therhaing | 
1 buſy man. h ö Nee gm onied 
Migellanies indpid ef this fort are: eh 
hs ſanctian of ancient examples, if any thing 


but their own, utility is neceſſary ta recommend 
All works which bear the title of — . 


are mifcellaneous. Wfiat are 
moral miſcellanigs? What are Phutarch's „ Opuſculas- 
What Horace's Sermones ? None of them ſyſtema- 

tical treatiſes , but popular eſſays, RigMy'pleafing 
and improving to — people at harge9/forwhom 

they were deſigned, I could enlarge the lit by 
the Deipnbſopbiſts of AtNe was; dhe Saturnalia 
of Mac robin anch tram works 'of the grammia- 
rians, Or; profe tes Mterati of early ug! U T mind 


bke theibody.by fun 5)fldth , N andiuegetab 

IG dannen be happy. beer | 
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and fick of andetithes fancifully ſeaſoned, and 
conſtantly ſerved up; but ſubſtantial: food will 
always be reliſned by gueſts who u are oy 
8 by diſeaſe. | 

That — in which the ideas of a riſes | 
7 writer can be moſt: clearly and agreeably 
exhibited is certainly to be preferred; but every 


judiciouſſy applied, without having recourſe to 
little arts which have loſt their grace and power 
by being ſo frequently uſed already, as to be an- 
ticipated, and even nauſeated by the reader, who 
Js apt to-yawn over them and exclaim, |. -/// 


Dance; of Mime e, ure fonirubt 


EY aff me 


\: PROFESSION; to make à man's Fortune, or raiſe 
nim to. civil honors, preferment, or favor among 
. the great Gloria quantalibet., quid erit ſi gloria 
tantumæ Its own confolations and enjoyments 
d Bl ſuffi to recommend e, ter a In 


et „onen, N r 
8. IN William a Abe early eee 
with orientab learning and premature aceompliſh- 
ments im alli polite lettere, promiſed an undommon 
eminenee in the maturer- periods of his life; ( 
( 
; 
| 


Lments, in one of his laſt publications, that) the 
profelfion of letters, though laborious, leads to 
ö it contributes neither ern 
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nor elevate; in civil life, either the profeſſor or 


his family. He therefore takes a tender leave of 
the beloved region of the Muſes, To tre 


we napiat f 


— deſertis a | : all Ilie 
Vallibus. 5 TORS 


offers himſelf a votary of wealth and bono in the 
profeſſion of the law. He relinquiſhes the barren 


hill of Parnaſſus, and — to be ern. with 


ſucceſs a richer field. | | 

The firſt-love is not t eafily man, Ad Sit 
William, amidſt his ſeverer ſtudies, ſtill devotes 
ſome attention to his old friends the Muſes, and 


the public will probably be' gratified by any 


flowers of Aſiatic growth, ſelected by his 1 
taſte. 0 144 14. 1% t 8 

| hy what he ſo feelingly lamented Micertalliy 
true. The fineft compoſitions , the moſt laborious . 
works of mere literature; would never have made 
him a judge, or raiſed him one ſtep on the ladder 
of ambition. As children admite the peacockz 
plumage, and wiſh! to pluck” a feather from his 
tail; ſo the great, we Have ſenſe enough, Batirb 
fine writing, and derive a pleaſure fr hm Me Perufal. 
They read, are pleaſed : they praiſe af 

Their interem mut be eee pay the tutor of 
their children at the public expenſe; onto ſecote | 
parliamentary votes by betterinig for then? the ciite 
of ſouls, or the ori cu] Wiynirare of Tots rich 
cathedral, Such an bn is an excellent Poet, 
and I hear the poor man is in narrow cſreün tense 


but really every — ory gift has W 
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to the members for two or three boroughs, . 
the miniſter's liſt for prebendaries has been for 
ſome time filled with the travelling companions 
and domeſtic tutors of ſeveral young lords wha 
will have great weight in both houſes. I wiſh I 
cds do ern for ſo ingenious a man; But, 


FT 2 @ % 


en without theſe yi ROE to give away. 
The church. indeed furniſhes plenty of them, but 
ſtill they are all engaged, and the hungry mouths 
ſeem to multiply faſter: than the douceurs can be 
ſupplied* I wiſh Mr; Bayes well, and, if he pub- 
liſhes by ſuhicription, he may ſet my name down 
for a copy; any thing more at 3 it is aue 
my power 40. do fox him- 1% 44068 
hus the writer who has more Ulle, and 
who'has perhaps been more induſtrions than .many 
in CY Jugrative. or; high political employment, is 
ered in the light of a mendicant, and even 
Shen. diſmiſſed, to his cell to mourn. over the i 1 7 
d. venality of the world. 
EE, 1 10 C0. learnipg and virtue is one thing, and 
19 ſeek preferment and patronage another. The 
Padre ee ineotayarible; .« and let not him 
Jepine at the; want of patronage and preferment 
Whoyhas been. inhigfudy; and among his books, 
when he ſhould, have been, conſiſtently: with the 
Purſuit of patronage: and preferment „at a levee, 
or buſy in eledivneering;, If he wrote ſucceſsfully 
in politics, or if he managed a newſpaper” full of 
falſhood.; and virulent calumny, he might get 
dometiung, when his party ſhould. w in dhe 


ä 
Hh 


E 


he 
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grand conteſt for power and profit. But poetry”! 1 
hiſtory, ſeience, morality, and divinity, make 
no votes, and add no ſtrength to party; are every 
body's buſineſs, and for that reaſon,. N gln; 1 
to a vulgar remark, the care of nobody... . 
If he had employed his time in engroſſing deeds 
as an attorney, or in poſting his books as a 'mer- 
chant or banker, or in driving the quill in the 


Faſt Indies; he might, if good fortune had attended 


him, have been by this time a Member of Parli- 
ament by purchaſe, and then, by voting for a 
number of years for himſelf, 404 talking twWo or 
three hours plauſibly on the right fide for his own: 
intereſt, have ſat down at laſt on a woolſack with 
a coronet on his head. As a writer. on literature 
only, he would ſtill have continued in his garret, 
though the whole nation ſhould have been im- 


proved and entertained by his labors, and future 


generations may receive Nr , and advan- 
tage from them. 

The lucre of literary works falls chiefly: to the 
Jot of the venders of them; and the moſt eminent 
writers, who had nothing but what their works 
brought them, would be likely to ſtarve. There 
are inſtances, indeed; of literary drudges, who, 


undertaking. mere compilations and low works of 


little ingenuity and invention, have gained a live-' 


lihood; but a man of genius ean never ftoop to 


ſucli employment, unlefs through mere neeeſſity; 
and then being in a ſtate of ſervitude, and unable 
to chuſe his own fubjects, and the manner of 
co as all his ſpirit evaporates, all his fire 
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* 


is damped, and 10 becomes a mere hireling, frok- - - 


ing gain and diſregarding reputation. 


| Publiſhing by ſubſcription is, in the preſent 6 
ſtate of things, a fpecies of beggary. A man of 


that independent ſpirit which marks great abili- 


1 


ties, had rather engage himſelf in a handicraft 


employment than folicit the ſubſcriptions of thoſe 
who pretend to deſpiſe his book, however valua- 


ble, becauſe it has ſolicited their reluctant eontri- 


bation. Poverty, anda ſtarving family, may urge 


a man to aſk ſubſcriptions in this age, for it in 
Lertainly rather leſs i ignominious than houſebreak- 
ing, and attended with much lefs hazard to the 


perſon. But would not the fame time, and the 


fame ability, the ſame induſtry exerted ina count- 


ing houſe, or in a ſhop, have obtained a better 
reward, with leſs contumely? All I contend to. 
_ eſtabliſh is, that they who ftudy letters, as mere 


literati, without a profeſſion, will uſually derive 
from them little to gratify their avarice or ambition. 


Sir William Jones's doctrine and conduct in relin- 


quiſhing a life of letters for a life of buſineſs, are 
founded on actual obſervation of the living world, 
and the ſtate of things in the preſent age. 


Many contend that there ſhould be crates | 


public rewards appropriated by government to 
literary tnerit. I fear they would be beſtowed by 


intereſt and party on moderate, or on no merit; 
like ſome of the profeſforſhips in the univerſities; 
like the Greſham profeſſorſhips in London; like 
doctors degrees; like many finecares, for which 
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procure them. 


Who is to be eee ets 5 
prize? Contemporaries often behold living merit 
through the falſe medium either of envy. or na- 


tional prejudice. If a writer were rewarded by ons 
party, another would from that moment exert 
itſelf to depreciate his character, his abilities, and 
his works; ſo that a man of real modeſty and merit, 


who valued his fame ar his peace, would often 


wiſh to decline the emolument, which would then 
fall to ſome bold and ernpty pretender. How mach 


envy and detradtion have been -occafioned-by tha 


penſions, beſtowed upon a:few_ in the preſent 
reign? A man who gains an income equal to the 
beſt of them, in a low trade, thanks nobody bat 
God, and his own induſtry. for it; but che pen- 
ſioned, or patronized author, has an evenlaſting 
debt of gratitude to pay, is .frequently; doomed to 
unmanly ſubmiſſion, ' and» farronaderd by envie,,J,M 
who leave nothing ee to l his hap- 


pineſs, and lower his fame: 90 Fi 11210 1 ; 


Then welcome a eee 3 with 
liberty and peace. Let the man o geni 
muſe, and his muſe ſhall; reward him with fweet 


ſenſations; with pictures and images of beautiful. 
nature, and with a nobie generality; , of ſpigits/ | 


which can look | down with pity, cuntempt, on 
total indifference, on patrons who have ann as 
little ſenſe: to TIN e ee 


to reward him. 


the el conſiſts ſalely in the: ability to 


ius love his 


' 
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Milton Was poor and unpatronized, — fo 
was Shakſpeare. A miſerable pittance bought that 
poem which is one of the firſt honors, not only 
of this nation, but of buman nature. But is it 
not eredible, that Milton and Sbakſpeare had in- 
ternal delights, à luxury of foul, unknown to the 
dull xribewho are 'often wehwarded: with penſions, 
| prebends;(tanohries, -biſhoprics , and which many 
patrons j with all thein pomp and power, would 
envy, if they were: capable of ry n 
quiſite pleaſure. % 06200 (HO io age 274 S795, OT, FEA: 
Let the republic ofclettpes; be ever free; 3 

no bribery and corruption prevail in it. Where 
patronage interferes; independence is too often 
deſtroy ed. I except the noble inſtance of Nr. 
Dyſon' patronage of the poet Akenſide.; 

uν Writing, it may be ſaid, made Addiſon a mini 
ter of ſtate. It raiſed Prior to public employment 
e ee Burnet, Somers, Locke, 
Davenant; Steele, and others in former days, 
owed their wealth and elevation to their pen. 
Their ſucceſs occaſioned ſueh numerous compe- 
titors thavtheyrinjured/-each other. The public 
was often / iglutied: Patriots or miniſters found 
other waysto effect: their purpoſes than perſuaſion 
and urguirient; inveclive or panegyric. The preva- 
lence; oſccorrùption, rendered the aſſiſtance of 
argument leſs neceſſary; but ſtill politics are the 
_ beſt; fd for writers Who mean only to ſerve 
theirantereſt, and * their worldly ah 
dition. Ne tic bi 


band 
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But no kind of writing in the preſent age is 


peculiarly fit for making a fortune. Auctioneers, 


dancing-maſters, quack doctors, ballooniſts, ac- - 
treſſes, opera dancers, equeſtrian performers per- 
e theſe are they whom the Britiſh nation 
honors with fame, or rewards with affluence: 

With reſpect indeed to employing abiliues on 
general ſubjects of morals and literature, in which 


no particular party or ſect is intereſted, one muſt 


ſay, with an ingenious writer, 

„% Whoever is reſolved to pio kis hours 
ee and his labor in this manner, ſhould conſider 
hiniſelf as one who lays out his fortune in mend- 
ce ing the high ways. MANY AKE BENEFITED, | 
* AND FEW ARE OBLIGED. "If hs W * 2 
4 iN e ee 


0 Triumpho, ſi licet, latere tecto, abſcedere. _ 


And yet ſuch labor alone uſually e to 


poſterity, and ſuch chiefly produce permanent. 
advantage to the public. Who regards the petty 
controverſies of little ſectaries, or even the violent 


ſtruggles of public ſtateſmen and Palipclanss. after 
the lapſe of half a century? | 


Happy are they who 5 tree bod fordidn motives p 


— Virtutem amplectuntur ihn {4 1b. 
N Fri tollas. — T6 4/HI& #41 17 15 M23} me e | 


CY 


They will not ow: apo their reward in the 
final reſult of things; and, indeed, their internal 
ſatisfaction is more than a recompence for the 
want of ſecular emolument and honor. 


Man wants but nile, nor that k little long,” 2 


I 


„ WHUTES ue 


CHAP. VIIL 1+ teen 


of Mottoes, uotatic ons, ane! No tes, Seal 

Apologies fon them — If not always uſeful , — 
commonly ornamental — If troubleſome c or ee 
der e Wh be 0 ARE We ee, 


HE laborious writers of the laſt century pre- 
ſented moſt of their works to the public in bulky 
 folios, with a ſmall letter, a large page, a narrow- 
margin, and a great abundance of notes and cita- 
tions. It was the literary faſhion of the time; but 
the faſhion is ſo much altered, that though the 
margins are now uſually large enough to admit a 

greater Fade in notes and quotations than the 
text itſelf amounts to, yet you may read works 


conſiſting of many volumes without ſtumbling on 


a ſingle quotation, or finding the uniformity. of 


the beautiful page violated by one marginal com- 


ment. Formerly, as you journeyed through a 
book, elucidations in the margin attended your 


progreſs like lamps by the road ſide; but now, it 


may be preſumed, books ſhine like phoſphorus, 


or the glow worm, with an internal luſtre, apts ; 


require not the aſſiſtance of extrinſic Homination. 


That I approve of quotations myfelf, is evi- 
dent from my practice; though I have not been 
without ſenſible hints, that books would be more 


ſaleable without Latin and Greek; the very ſight 
of whieh is apt, I am tald, to diſguſt thofe who 


r . I Vwry Va Tt: wor” * 
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have forgotten the attainments of the grammar- 
ſchool. I cannot help it. If a paſſage which I 
have read occurs to my mind while I am writing, 
down it goes; and I have the conſolation, that 
if it diſpleaſes ſome, it may. poſſibly pleaſe others. 
Of this I am ſecure: it has pleaſed myſelf; and I 
have honeſtly confeſſed, that my own-amuſernent 
forms a very. conſiderable bun of my motives both 
to write and tranſcribe. 

But ſeriouſly, there appear to be hd jnd 
objections to the faſhion which crowded the page 
with paſſages from various authors, andinterrupted 
the context by references continually occurring. | 

The reader, it may be ſaid; either attends to 
them; or he does not; if he attends to them, not 
perhaps being able to attend ſufficiently to two 
things at onee, he neglects the context for a time, 
or, at leaſt, loſes that ardor which he might have 
contracted in continual reading , and which pro- 
bably would have contributed more to his convic- 
tion than any fide lights derived from the com- 


mentary. If he does not attend to them, in 
conſequence of his opinion that they may be an 


impediment to his purpoſe, they might, ſo far as 
he is concerned, have been omitted, and the book 


would amn 


magna 

They are often in Janguages enen to. the 
Engliſh reader, and theſe condute to no other 
no doubt but that many Engliſh books have been 
injured in their ſale and circulation by the notes 
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„r which they abounded. Many — good 
ſenſe, and well informed underſtanding, do not 
Z chuls: to be reminded, on every page, of their 
ignorance of ancient languages, and are a little 
afraid of being aſked by their children or others, 
the meaning of paſſages which they cannot explain. 
Notes are often inſerted oftentatioufly and im- 
properly. The authors ſeem to be more anxious 
in the diſplay of their own. attainments than-in 
convincing or entertaining their readers. A few 
Greek words, and a little Hebrew, conduce very 
much to raiſe the admiration of the ignorant or 
half learned, who know not with what eaſe quo- 
* tthincure made by means of Indexes, Dictionaries, 
Florilegia, Syicilegia, Ecloge, and Synopſes. 

It is, I believe, by no means uncandid to 
ſuppoſe, that quotations have been thus eafily 
and craftily multiplied to ſwell a volume to a 
marketable ſize, and to increaſe the price. The 
artifice' in this caſe deſerves the indignation' of the 
reader, as it reſembles the fraud of the huckſter, 
who, in vending his fruit, makes uſe of a meaſure 
half filled with foreign matter, or with a falſe 
bottom placed in the middle. If the context of 
fuch writers may be compared to the kernel of the 
nut, the notes and quotations may be faid to re- 
ſemble the huſk, yet, by a prepoſterous diſpro- 
portion, the huſk often contains a much greater 
quantity than the kernel. Who can wonder if 
the diſguſted reader, in a caſe like _— ends 
1 both nel Py cel 15 | 
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But though ſomething may be ſaid againſt notes; 
quotations, and mottoes; yet more, I believe, ö 
may be advanced in their favor. If à reader think 
them of little uſe, or does not underſtand them, 
it is eaſy to neglect them. It is true that they. 
occupy a ſpace on the page, and inereaſe the ſize 
of the volume; but theſe are inconveniencies of 


little conſequence, compared with the ple * 


and information Which _— — Og ene yy 
attentive readers. s 413-1109 

A. reader is often tinea in ae to 
another author who has treated the ſame fubject 
better or more fully, or in a different ſtyle; ſo as to 
afford additional information or neèẽ amuſement. 

If the paſſage: be tranſcribed and inſested in 
the volume before him, the reader is able to con- 
ſider. it without the trouble of recurring to his 
library; a pleaſant circumſtance, hich ſaves both 
time and trouble, and, I ſhould think, could 
not fail of being agreeable to the indolent ſtudent 
of modern times who only reads on his ſopha 
over his chocolate, or as he lolls in "on 
or fits under the hair-dreſſer. 

It often happens that the . conftituts 
the moſt valuable part of a book, and the reader 
may rejoice in ſuch a caſe, that he has not ſpent, 
his money and time in vain; which, peradventure, 
he might have done, had the — 1. | 
nothing but the prodution of his on brain. 

Though: quotations and mottoes may be en 
eaſily ſelected and multiplied by means of indexes 
and dictionaries; yet there is reaſon to conclude, 


i * 
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* = that a writer who applies them properly ; muſt 
Gi: 1 have read, or be capable of reading, the authors | 


9 from wb they are borrowed ;' and, in theſe 
LIM | times of univerſal authorſhip, it is fon comfort 
Wi. to a reader to know that his author is a little ac- 
* quainted with ancient learning, and able to drink 
= at the fountains of philoſophy. Ignorance may 
mn ſometimes wear the maſk of learning, but not 
= [ conſtantly. - A ſhrewd obſerver will diſcover, 1 it 
Bal from the aukwardneſs of the wearer. n 
= The more numerous the ideas which a . 
= | furniſhes, the more valuable it is to be conſidered; 
9 as that garden or orchard is the beſt which abounds 
1 in the greateſt plenty and variety of fruits and 
4 flowers. Some of the fruits and flowers are exotic; 
Wh but if the flowers are beautiful, ſweet-ſcented,, and 
Fg curious, and the fruit rich ay. high flavoreli! 
—_ V ho can complain but the peeviſſi and diſcontent- 
a ed? You entered the garden in. expectation of the 
th, | , common productions of this climate, and you ars 
agreeably ne . 1 magnolia n * 
pine. apple. „ 8 

| The art of e = oſten been uſed to 
i illufirate che: art of criticiſm, and though many 
Wo may prefer a plain cake, und! ſay, Pane egeo, juni 
wy Pontificum potiore Placenites „yet the majority will 
i approve à rich one, heightened. and improved 
—_ with ingredients not: neceſſary to conſtitute! the 
be 8 ſubſtance of a cake, Wee e as the logieians ſay; 
ny 4 they might be preſent or abſens without the loſs of 
10 the ſubject, (adeſle aut abeſſe ſime ſubjecti interitu 
WEL. but yet, who: could with juſtice blame the cook 
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for - adding plums and ſweetmeats? Many have not 
a taſte for ſuch ſweet things, it may be ſaid; bue  - 
while the majority have a reliſh for them; and 
while it is natural, the cook muſt remain without 
cenſure. Let thoſe who like it not, refuſe 1 11 bas 
let them not condemn the compoſition.” 7 
While mottoes and quotations are added With 
judgment, and in a limited length and number, 
they muſt be conſidered as valuable additions or 
pleaſant ornaments; neither would I cenſure an 
author for inſerting in his works curious and valua- 
ble paſſages which he has met with in his reading, 
any more than the traveller who adorns his houſe, 
his ſtair- caſe or parlour, with the productions 


which he has collected in his voyages; they might 


indeed be ſpared; they are not neceſſary, like the 
bed, the chairs, and the tables, but, like paint- 
ings , they are ornamental and amuſing to the 
fancy, inſtructive to the underſtanding, and, in 
ſome meaſure, prove the traveller authenticity. 
But while I approve of judicious mottoes and 
quotations, I muſt join in reprobating artful and 
pedantic; writers, who crowd their pages with 
Greek and Latin merely to exalt themſelves in the 
eyes of the ignorant, and to gratify their vanity. 
The affeQation and crafty aceumulation of ſecond- 


hand ſentences on one ſide ; is no leſs contemptible 


than the ſuperfieial pride of many French authors 
on the other, who call themſelves philoſophers, 
and who ſeorn to liguit their tapers at ths: torches 
of the ancients; who therefore write volumes 


without a ſingle Latin or Greek word, confidently 
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relying on the ſolidity/ and copiouſneſs b e 
doctrines. Heroic ſouls in their own eſtimation! 
But others, with a detracting voice, will whiſper, 
that the true reaſon of their totally declining to 
quote Greek and Latin is, that bey pnderfianch 
only their mother tongue. 209-204 
_ Quotations have been often miſappl ied by; d 
tical and infidel writers for the moſt diſhonorable 
purpoſes, to give weight and authority to falſhood 
in the attack of the national religion. A late 
hiſtorian, Who has ſpoiled his book by an unfair 
attack on Chriſtianity, has been found guilty,, by 
feveral ingenious anſwerers, of miſquoting,;miſ- Wl c 
"repreſenting , and miſtranſlating paſſages from an- i 
cient authors, whom he endeavoured to,compel 1 
into his ſervice as auxiliaries. || But nothing is to | © 
be wondered at in ane, head Nero, for! | 
generoſity and humanity mn wh yo , and 0 
Quotations can then only be objelled to. was ſi 
reaſon. When they exceed in length and number, d 
When they muſleadithe reader by: miſapplication, 
when they are neither illuſtrative nor ornamental, C 
but inſerted ſolely from the, motive; of pedantie Ml ta 
T 
m 


oſtentation, or ſome: othep, ſinjſter:inducement, 
Objecions to them ariſing from, idleneſs, igno- 
ranee, or caprice q deſerve no notice. They ard 
juſtified by n, rere 

teſt author. hie on tages S117 
The Engliſh ed uſually deſirous to ſee 
Latin and Greek quotations tranſlated. . They 
diſappoint him ; becauſe much of their beauty» 
and force ariſes from the prigmablinggager Queen 

Caroline 
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Caroline commanded Dr. Jahn Clarks to aranſlays 5 

the numerous and fine quotations i in Wollaſten n 

Religion of Nature phe obeyed the Queen, ang A 
* ur * Wb - 
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LAUDE|de' Saugt, dee great antsgen 


of Milton, or ClawdirinSalvtratindy) as he is called 


in his latinized name, was horn at Dijon in France 
in the year 1596. He was lone among the mumers 
ous inſtances of early genius and proficiency 
When he was ſcarcely ſourteen; he was tlie editoꝝ 
of a book on che primacy of the Pope; and in the 
ſucceeding year, | publiſhed ane with notes 
dedicated to Johannes Gru te. 
His principal Works at a maturer age were i 
Commentarii in Auguſtam Hiſtoriam, Exerci: 
tationes Plinianæ in Solinum; Apparstus acer 
Tractatus de Annis climactericis; Libri de Uſarisq 
modo Uſurarum & Fœnore Trapezitico; Defen- 
ſio Regia pro Carolo prima, & Liber de Trang: 
ſubſtantiatione; c n gh en ne een 17 
He was held in high: eſteem by his/contempo» | 
raries. The Venetians offered him very 


ſiderable pecuniary reward if he would conſenn 
to read three annual lectures in phblic. He nefuſeq Eo 
the offer, from motives of difidence:and modeſty, 


Ws 


82 
The Dutch judged him worthy to ſucceed the aſd 


ol his own requeſt. 
His learning. was ws Far WE ASKS 10 
bis knowledge of the learned and European lan- 


ſummate learning of Claudius Salmaſius, than 
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Scaliger. As a divine, a lawyer, a phyſician, a phis 
loſopher, and philologiſt , he maintained a diſtin- 
guiſhed place in the opinions of thoſe of his age; 


who were beſt enabled to form a judgment. He 
died in the year 1652, not without leaving an 
opinion in the minds of many, that his life had 
been ſhortened by poiſon. After his death, his 


manuſcripts were Ns hang fo his wife, in in purſnance 


+ 


guages , he added that of the Arabic, Coptic, 
Perſic, and Chineſe. He was ſometimes called 
the walking library, and the miracle of his age. 
The moſt celebrated ſcholars of his own time; 
and of thatwhich ſucceeded it, ſpeak in high terms 
of his learning. The great Grotius ſays. of hirn, 
% That he had rather paſs over in ſilence the con- 


lower his praiſes through the defect of his own 
genius. Voſſius, Joſeph Scaliger, and Iſaat 
Caſaubon, competent judges, are wn; in K 
"_ of Claudius Salmafins. : 

Such is the writer whom Milton it ca 


in the moſt contemptuous terms, as a reptile 


beneath contempt, in his Defence of the People 


of England. He who ſhould derive his ideas of 


Salmaſras from Milton's book, would conſider 
bim as a mere pretender to learning, -a' petty 
ian, and a character e not wy 
8 nnn... ee 


Of his charaQet badge g nt is affirmed that Nd 


of learning, and the confiderice of conſcious ſu- 
periority. - Thoſe who felt the weight of his merit, 
who were ſcorched by his luſtre, or who diſſented 


none of his enemies proceeded to ſuch extremities as 
the great ornament of Engliſh poetry, John Milton. 

The truth is, that our ardent: champion for 
the rights of mankind was exaſperated beyond 


6-6 R- 0 V 


if it had been more argumentative and moderate. 
It was the ſudden effuſion of a violent party-ſpirit; 


downright anger. 


. 8 E B = S S 5 2 DS nd : 


be that of a deſpotic potentate. He conſidered nor 


had no right idea of a limited monarchy.” But an 
author, by no means partial to Salmaſius, cannot 
help expreſſing himſelf thus unfavorably of Mil- 
ton's anſwer, or — pro populo Anglicano: 


meaſure, by Salmaſins's book in defence of King 
Charles, which could not but reflect ſeverely on 
the party which had brought that unfortunate 
monarch. to the ſeaffold. But his confutation of 
that work would have carried with it more weight, 
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was irritable and reſentful; that he had the pride 


from him in religious and political principles, ö 
did not heſitate to load him with cenſure. But 


and proceeded leſs: from' n prog ane from | 


The Defenſio Regia i is Seen ani , even by 
the friends to the cauſe, to be unequal to the 
expectations formed of the author. It is confuſed 
and prolix. Salmaſius s idea of a Aing, ſeems to 


duly the different degrees of kingly power. He 


r 
* 
. 


my \ Excopit eum mordax ſeriptor Miltonus, ſed in 
* quo deſideres prudentiam & equitatem judicii; | 
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. in . eſt artifex, vin berger qjas inge | 


Lo n m 188 e prodidit. 
| - Herman. Capt de Regn. Ang, 
bens was one of thoſe writers who ſeem 
more ambitious of becoming voluminous, than 
f writing: a few works of finiſhed excellence. He 
wrote with great haſte, but he was qualified to do 
lo, as his memory was richly furniſhed, The mate- 
| rials, though haſtily produced, were generally of 
intrinſic value; and he did not often give himſelf the 
trouble to tranſcribe his compoſition, but ſent it to 


tthe preſs as it teemed from his e ING aun 


He * confeſſedly more learning than agi 
enten As a work of great erudition, I admire 
the Pliniane Exercitationes in 6 Solinus 
Himſelf is an author of little value. His work is 
entitled Polyhiſtor, and dedicated or addreſſed to 

Adventus. It is chiefly geographical, and, like 

our modern geographical grammars, gives ſome” 
thing of the hiſtory and relates the curioſities of 
che countries which it deſcribes. Solinus's work 
fills not more than ſixty- three folio. pages; but 
Salmaſtus's Exercitationes upon it, take up near a 
_ thouſand, printed cloſely in columns. Salmaſius 
did not eſteem Solinus's book, though he made 
_ miſe of it as a ſubject on which to write almoſt as 
many annotations as crowd: the pages of two large 
 folios. Salmaſius calls Solinus mirum nugatorem ; 
merum miſcellionem ; omnia turbantem & confun- 
dentem ſimium . Scaliger characterizes him as a 


4 * Plinjum .emendare, enplicare, & caſtigare, his Exet- 
6 citationibus propoſui, ſed eo ordine quo compilavit eum Solinus; 


mi 8 - - » 


cd 


. 8 


F 8 n 8 
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aus 3 


moſt futile e It is certain chat he often 


mentioned theſe: dire 


m mmm Parlament Divionaalis.,. e re 


quotes the words of Pliny, and applies them in # 
different meaning from that in which they were 
intended. Salmaſius knew the defects of Solinus 
and therefore his choice of his work for the pur 
poſe of a comment, is no diſgrace to the.annotators 
The Exercitationes are juſtly; held in high eſteem - 
They furniſh a great variety and quantity of in- 
formation; we ane men them, immenſa 
frugis opus. 1 bt e e eee 
In juſtice . very fpeQable. author, I have 
umſtapces. concerning his cha- 
rater, and the eſtimation in which heiwas held 
by the learned of his own. 2&<i; Milton's feverity* 
of cenſure. has rendered him angobject of | 
and contempt in our.country _— now, at ſaſt 
when the rage of party- fury id n more , juſtice 
muſt hold the balance, and in weighing the merits- 
of Milton and Salmaſius, muſt allot to Milton the- 
praiſe of uncommon genius and learning united ;+ 
and to Salmaſiua, not indeed the praiſe of Milton's» 
genius, but of learning, i equal.to Milton's 2 ino 
2 2 HBr # wif $i} IH 390 Non ein ils 15 
I inſert the following. igapantia]- ann of- 
Salmatius-from:8 Lenicographert 
Claudius Salaiaſius, eritivus doctiſſin 
joriſconſultus & oratox inſignis, slius Benigni 


een Th 1x}fte 2 100 * G 
J 6 


nag;ſplum meliorem facgpe 3» 
a be . enter, yrs of, nnd 
L109 29/01, 6106 Exeroit ad 1 EHE 


* 
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« puriorem religi ionen bahnt enm lacte; ae 
dein — tam ſtupendos in 1is fecit pro- 
„ greſſus, ut vix decennis Græca Latinaque car- 
4 mina feliciter eonderet. Exin Paritiis, Heidel- 
< berg, alibique verſatus, Burdegalam fe recepit; 
t uxore ibi ducta. In academiam Oxonienſeny 
ane Parifienſem, ampel ptemiis mvitatus, 
ut & alia in loca, Holandiam prætulit, & 
e academiam Lu per annos aliquam- 
|| e multos illuſtravit. Inde tamen a Sueciz Regina 
Honiam ſe pelliei paſfus, ibi æſtatem integram 
| 4 tranſegit. In Belgium pd redux? cam oxoreny | 
N ad Spadanas aquas eomitaretur; ohit A C. 16523 
„ | opertbus egregiis famam adeptus immortalem. 
Ine ſohewingu parallel between Grotius and 
Saimlaftus Was dra dy D'Argonne. . 
3 Salmalius had a lively genius and 5s / prodic 
memory. All his books are extemporary; 
«© Bot®he did not digeſt the ſubject which he 
" —̃ D—ñ— he gave the publie, he 
6 gave with diſdain, and as if he was in a paſſion. 
e, ſeemed tothrewhis Greek, his _m_— "une 
« all his knowledge, at ere Wed Mt 
+ «© Grötius, e e conary ; — 
e thing, digeſtedd e ry thing , and arranged it 
1-4 „ee He pays reſpect to his reader. His 
n is like a great river, which diffuſes 
— bar and wide and does good to al the 
world. EE work of Grotius i is 1 


Res and mode Never did thi author en 
* & better chaice of ſubjects. He pry 1 


« them and dhe grow 


* rum columen.” Caſaubon ſays of him, Eſt 


r ne Wi ee 6x” mae 20 12 28 * 189 71 0 we 


a ooo ot ²ĩ˙³*à13 ͤ Famer 


F e 2. AC 
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under. hie n. 
0 g cum amplitudine rerum vis ingen. 

There was in the temper and an 
ners of Salmaſius Which made him enemies; yet 
the moſt illuſtrious critics, as I hays! Already 
hinted, are warm in his praiſe, Voſſtus valle him, 
6 Vicar nmpquznt fre laudatum, ingens litera - 


on Loc 


e proſecto digniſſimum quem omnes boni ament. 
Grotius charaQerizes his learning with the epithet 
conſummatiſimam It was the (poet of Paradiſe 


Loft who! addreſſed him by the names. of, 2 


blockhead, and eee Such is the vignl 


365611 e 2 75 5 * 


- 125 ee 
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and gold, is allo | 


ſearcely} knows thewech; of his on mind. his n 
avowed and profeſſed ſumtiments; ſoi juſt is the 
remark of the Seriptures þ THAT THE MA 6; | 


: — 
* A bo 
: ” 


under th erty rn heb of ran her” 


— 
_ | 
* 
— 
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impel chem bo both t to e873 fron nds to Publiſh their 


| fully 


Eames, 6 — eee bee 
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-Wrlters7 une thetr fellow-mortals, being an 


vol imperfeCt, are very apt to deceive themſebves 


and their readers, in repreſenting the motives which 


Luüeubratw-WBW—2ud.. d Warr: wil? 
If you *think-it worth eie to infpea Prefaces | 
and Dedications, you will find many authors des 
clars, that their chief motive/is a deſire to inform 
the underſtandings, or to correct the morals) of 
the world, regardleſs of themſelves, whether fame 
6r obſcurity is to be their final portion. They 
are eontented to withdraw: themfelves ſo long a 
the publie receive advantage. While the cauſe of 
truth is ſerved, or ſcience mcreaſed, their 4 


If man were a more ER being than he i is 
found to be in his” m6ſt informed 5 3 | 
fate beneath the moon, ight believe t. 
Writers, who recommend, del ity and 
irit Wien much ſtreng mor arg un ent, Were Yiein- 
elves poſleſted of tho iS in a degree which 
taught them to forget themſelves; as they forne- 


times profeſs, in their zeal to promote the welfare 


of the publie; but few: nſert are ſo elevated as te 


be diveſted of ſelf. love: One Writer may renounee 


money; but then perhaps he is impelled by fame: 
znôther may renounee fame; but then de is 


aſtuated by the love ef luere. If à few have 


toritten merely to inform and t#mend their fellow - 
ereatiires; they muff have been ſuch as were re- 
markably elevated and enlightened bythe pure 
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and —— learning deen, not ſuch . 


bam farts E 
But What ſhall we an * thole pubhodpirted | 
writers who compoſe and publiſh with the liberal 
view of delivering us all from ſuperſtition, or of | 
diſabuſing us of Chriſtianity. They pretend,.to;an 
uncommon ſhare of benevolence, they are out- 
rageouſly philanthropic, and, if their prefaces are to 
be believed, they mean only to deliver their 
fellow creatures from the manaeles of prejudice, 
But from the ſtyle of dictation which they aſſume, 
and the diſpleaſure they expreſs on being con- 


victedi of error. and fallacy, there is reaſon. to 


believe that they are under the infſuence of 
pride and ſelfiſhneſs; of that [peculiar ſelfiſhneſs 


which leads them, for the ſake of gratifying their 


vanity; and af obtaining diſtinction among-thoſs 


of whöm they affect a contempt, to hazard the 
diſturbance of the repoſe, and oven the defizudion N 


al n human race. 978164 nan einig, 
There are doubtleſo many men ee n 

Ahe duties of life, in the civil and do- 

meſtie circles, from a virtuous principle; and very 


often ſacrifice both their eaſe and their pecuniar x 


intereſt to the performanee of them; but What 


man ſhall/ ſay that it is his indiſpenſible duty to 
Vrite, and to print his; writings; for the improve- 


ment of the public? Who gave him this com- 


_ miſſion?» Aman may have an inclination to write 


his thoughts, and he may alſo be impelled byithe 
fine feelings of his genim; but will any man Wh 
publiſhes, declare that, in ding ſa, he has no other 


/ 
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: motive or ſtimulus whatever but the gobd'/ of 


mankind? If he is a good man, he muſt wiſh that 


his productions may do good; and the hope that 


they will do good may have weight in prevailing 


on him to offer them to the public notice; but I 
believe there is commonly a mixture of vanity 


even in This laudable- motive; and that, if he 


examines his heart, he will find in it a defire of 
diſtinction as a man of letters, and a love of li- 
terary fame. He wiſhes, ſe toliere humo, to raiſe 


Himſelf while he ſerves others: mee en 


ei hic'eft. C 4 fe Sein bn 

And e thipegl be ſo, — ib the 
ſhame or culpability?: And, e there is no evil 
in being impelled to good and uſeful actions 
partly by the love of fame ; Why ſhould authors 


ftudiouſly diſavow that motive, and hypocri- 


tically declare, that they are impelled hy no 


other principle than the deſire of benefiting their 
fellow - creatures? Such pretenſions are the mere 


cant of authorſhip; a flimſy covering, intended 
to conceal that which is no diſgrace, ſinee it is 
found to be the — the: als aproved 
ſtate of human nature. 1 24%) 6200, gans 
'£ the hk af: aaa and better writers 
ea Cicero. But Cicero felt, andjayowed:a love 
of fame; and has leſt it on record, as his opinion, 
that the beſt and nobleſt natures are the man 
paneerfilhy: actuated by the proſpect of glory. . 
He who is ſincerely influenced in Publching 
his nene *. an love of God and mans. 


n _ pride and v a 
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preſſed with a ſenſe of his duty a 
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1 moſt e „% much greater man han 
Cicero; and, if any thing ean give him this ele- 
vation, I repent that it muſt be THE RELIGION | 
or JEsUs' CHRIST. A man who is de im 
Aang 

N led to belit ve and may; it" conſequence 

of his belief, ſhow; by his actions; that all his 
talents are to be uſed in the immediate ſervice 
of him who gave then; in returning him praiſe; 
and in diffuſing happineſs among his creatures wo, 
the beſt of his abilities. But our gold has always 


a great mixture of alloy; and he'Whe'oftentas 


tiouſly pretends, that the ore in his compoſition is 
perfectly pure, is in danger of being eonſideted 
as an impoſtor. The very pretenfion NT ſo e | 
purity is itſelf a pa r diele of droh, Ac of of 
a baſe mixture. 575 
Let not the author, on one wah, aſſume 
the appearance of unattainable excellence „ and 
let not the reader, on the other, expect or de- 
mand it. In. the preſent infirmity. of haman 
nature, it is ſufficient that good is intended and 
produced; though the motive is not entirely free 
from vanity or ſelf- intereſt, But I think it would 
be prudent if authors would ceaſe to declare, 
that their publications are entirely the effect of a 
regard for mankind, without any wiſh for diſtince-- 
tion or reward. Such a profeſſion, as it is not 
rendered probable by uniform experience of 
human nature in its moſt perfect ſtate, conduces . 
to diminiſh the credit of the author, inſtead of 
advancing it, and therefore: cauſes his- * to 


* 
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have leſs influence on theſe whom it was * 
to benefit. It ſavors of empirieiſm. The diſeern- 
ing part of mankind always expect and make 
allowance for ſome degree of ſelf- love i ark a 
of ſocial beneficence. 47-10 SW. 6 | 

Many peqple are indeed ad 10 outs 
dum authort „ that perſection which they ſee 
recommended in their hooks, and are diſguſted 
and diſappointed at beholding in them the com- 
mon frailties and infirmities; of human nature d. 
But if you expect the moraliſt to be as good a 
the morals he deſeribes or recommends in his 
writings, 8 e to a ly 
| Ways in health. vary bt "$14.8 FFD 19 
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5 „ Quotuſquis: _ ins 8 off 3 qui ls | 
abn oftentationem 1 ſtientis , fed ben vit æ paar? | Lie 
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Chriſtmas, I ſhall ſometimes devote my 
tions to ſubjects of more importance to every 
one of us, than all the literature AGE 1 
which the world ever admired. | 
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Ti aper lou. ri Guy dy xpsr7]ov % £27457 TW Heeg; 
What is the beginning of motion in the Joul? It 
is evident that it is, as in' the univerſe, God Him- 
Self, and all in Him, | For it is the ſame NUMEN | 
in us, that moves all things i in Jome ſort: or other; 

and the beginning of reaſon is not reaſon, bur 
Something which is better; but what can be better 


than ſcience , but. God #* 


The paſſage from Ariſtotle 1 1 have dee | 
quoted is very remarkable, and well worth-the 
attention of 27 ſtudent in divinity; Ser > 

bar ghn not Zopyels, ho n 
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F by 5 which it excited, but benen into | the 


* 


n exclam ation... 

' QuiD Als, DIVINE vin? Gas: IN ' NOBIS 
ALIQUID DIVINUM _ QUOD, srr. PRASTANTIUS 
IPSA RATIONE? AN'TIBI QUOQUE NOTI FUERUNT 


PSI ADI s IRTrUs SANCTI?- What ſayeſt thou, | 


O thou divine Philoſopher o Is there any thing within 
us of a celeſtial nature, and moro excellent than 
reaſon ® Were then the e Wi the H py 
Ghoſt known to thee? £4 

ro EN H SEION. . The Uiviniy within "wht 


An idea which approaches very nearly to the 


ſublime doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, reſ- 


petting the exiſtence and operation of the third 


perſon in the Holy Trinity: 
Eſt Deus in nobis agitante caleſcimus ills. 7 
There i is, indeed, every reaſon to believe, that 


God almi obty vouchſafed to beſtow a conſiderable 


degree of religious illumination on the minds of 
the wiſer Heathens. The ſoul of man, whether 
Heathen or Chriſtian, purified and exalted by 
knowledge, virtue, and benevolence, could not 


but be a beloved object to the Father of all 


Truth, Goodneſs, and Mercy. God ſaw that it 
was good, comparatively good, and, as the 


emanation of his love, indulged it with the view 
of celeſtial truthsꝰ. But this revelation was but 


% Thus . platoniſts, by tradition. or illumination, had 


acquired an idea of the Trinity, 1, To ey, Teyalor, —2d, 
Noe or Av%055—whs was alſo the Anfuroveyes 3 : 
that is, 1|, the One abſolutely good. —2 d, The Mind or we 


the Maker. — 3. d, W i 


% 
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bar and confined, till, in the wonderful dif: 
penſations of Divine Wiſdom, it ſeemed good to 
God to ſend yiM who brought life W immo 
tality to light through the goſpel. N 

How does the doctrine taught us a bal this 
heavenly inſtructor elevate and  aggrandize hu 
manity ! A particle of the Divinity we learn 
condeſcends to unite itſelf moſt intimately with 
our ſpiritual eſſence; and not only ſo, but our 
very bodies are rendered the temples of the 
divine Perſon. Theſe poor frail habitations of 
the ſoul are not thought unworthy of being made 
themanſions of one Perſon in the Godhead. Myſ- 
terious, yet comfortable and animating truth! 
And let us never incur the danger of loſing the 
aſſociation of this Sanctifier, Illuminator, and 
Comforter, by dilbelieving, with proſumptnous 
audacity , the reality of his exiſtence, or doubt- 
ing his actual ee on "the eee of good 
men. N 31 

I know chat nothing 1 is more common than 
to attribute all the operations of the holy ſpirit to 
imagination and enthuſiaſm; and that they who 
at any time have made pretenſions to any ſpecies 
or an of influence of. this eee kind, 
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Seneca" s words are ae ; * Quiſquis formator uni- | 
verſi fuit, five ille Dzus eſt potens omnium, five nc eat], 
„ RATIO, ingentium operum artifex , ſive divinus $yinITvs, 
« per. reer, maxima, minima, quali intentione diffuſus. 
Whoever was the former of eo e, whether God Almighty, 
whether incorporeal Reaſon, whether the divine Spirit, diffuſed 
equally through all things, the greateſt and the leaſt, he adds, 
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Have been treated, by wicked and worldly 
men, as well as by proud philoſophers, with 
contempt and reſentment, as fanatical impoſtors, 
or fooliſh devotees. He who undertakes to main» 
tain the reality of it, is conſidered by the vain 
and ſuperficial pretenders to ſingular wiſdom, as 
little different from a fool or a hypocrite, . I fear 
that perſons thus diſpoſed. to ridicule all idea of 
ſapernatural influence on the mind of man 
by the operation of the Holy Ghoſt „are in a 
deplorable condition. They ſeem to be among 
thoſe whoſe hearts are rendered inſenſible, and 
whoſe eyes are darkened, becauſe they have 
perverſely and preſumptuouſly refuſed to , receive 
the truth as it is in on y wich dos faith and 
humility. ; 4 
It is 570 no means ; inconfiient with the ſubs 
limeſt philoſophy, independently of religion, 
to believe that the Supreme Being is able to aq 
on the human mind by an inviſible and ſupery 
natural influence. The moſt celebrated philoſo- 
phers of antiquity have given reaſon to believe, Wl 
that they thought there was a very intimate Wl 2} 
connexion between the ſoul of man and the i g 
eſſence of the Divinity: nor did it appear in the P 
leaſt contradictory to nature and poſſibility, that 
he who made both the ſoul and body in à moſt I be 
wonderful manner, ſhould be able to act upon W. 
them. ſecretly, yet powerfully, and in a manner Wl vi 
ſcarcely leſs wonderful than their original creation. Na 
I muſt confeſs I cannot help conſidering: the A! 
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| doctrine of the Holy Ghoſt, and its operation.on er 
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diſtinctions on which 


Abuſe, however v 1 
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How little happineſs aud, perfection; gag. e 


by mymohn poor. efforts. I Aruggle,; bps, am 


defeatedaII climb, but 1 fall, All is, weakneſs, 
all is miſery. o But eil is not without a en 
God Almighty has ꝓromiſed to ſtrengthen N 
veakneſs and , comfqrt, my loro . by, actually 
participating in — 7 I endea your 19 
render myſelf not pmworthy "the mo, cong. 
deſcenſion. H mo £4 e 0 1 
The, Seripture expreſſes che e 8 {Ps 
Holy Gpaſt into the heart, of man in fizon 
and lively language. Wa are born again, Weg 
become new ereatures. Glorious advancement ta 
feliciry and perfection. Here is ſeope for · ambi- 
tion. By this union we. N truly .ennobled. 
How ſordid, how mean, | how baſe do the 
en pride themſelves appear, 
on the compariſon! The true, Chriſtian, whom 
God has bleſſed" with the influetice of his holy 
ſpirit , is the only charaQter which deſeryes 
appellation © | fe "All eit pretenfont tb 15 | 
greatneſs appear childii and . Ty The 
PALIN ERWES IA alone can aggrandize fallen dati. 
Profeſſed wits and. profeſſed Philofe phers,, 

both of the nue * ies, Res treat this” #5 | 
with ridicule, They, are 
whatever is ee 5 
natural influence ence, the 
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b. rdiaiiibeted iby him Wii « feels Kimmel alk 
poſed to deride the doctrine of Tipertiarueal 
influence on the human mind; that it“ is not 
merely the define of any mortal; huet of the 
holy ſeriptures; and that its trutli ns ben cont 
firmed by the actual experience of many good 
and pious men, Whoſe reaſbn was in too great a 
Beger e of perfection 0 be eaſily deceived; and 
Whoſe Hearts would not permit them to deceive 
Sthers;” Is it more diffichft td believe that ths 
Spirit of God can operate on the human foul; 


than that a piece of flone' or from, Where! > 
is ho influence or effliienee' "viſible or tah 
xt _— to attrack a needle? | 1. he 
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81 „ Whoſe. know ee 'of amen Rk ty uſe 
was accurate and extenſive, obſeryes,. t eke 
is no ambition more general than, that e be ring 
xsputed à Wit; and, at;the ſame time, 


very, ſmall part of mankind, can wle Jp . 
_— the. ch aradter. TAE we RES 
All eee would Fain. be wits, 5 2 
But thouſands miſs for one that hits. ; 


Whoever, has converſed much in the "World 
will have had opportunities of obſerving the Pre- 
tender to wit without che Ty. \ Inſtead of 
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diffuſing mirth and pleaſure, which is the natural 
elle of true wit, the pretender to it diſturbs 
and wearies men of ſenſe, and extorts a laugh of 
approbation from none _ the. Tweak. and the 
extremely complaiſant. 10. 20) eto raters 

The Buffoon is one of the! commoneſt: cha- 
raters among the affected Wits. The tricks which 
he condeſcends to practiſe have uſually more 
of oddity than humor. He may ſerve to create 


a laugh in a large and mixed company, or to 


come in with the fool and the dwarf after dinner: 


but, in the ſociety. of thoſe wha aſſemble for the 


pleaſure of converſation ,' he is the diſturber of 
decorum, and the ee, all reaſon. He 
is borne, with, from a reſpect to his perſon, ot 
from mere good nature; but there is ſearcely 2 
more pitiable. object, than that of a man who is 
exerting every effort to attract the admiration of 
his company, and, after all, is received with - 
coolneſs, or attended to with à conſtrained cis. 
vility “ 5 oli wh yd. ant, 
The character of the punſtes ia by no/ means. 
ſo common in the preſent -ag&:as it was àbqut 
half a century ago; but it ãs not extinct. ian 
writers, particularly the Spectatan; haverexpreſied, 
themſelves very warmly againſtthe-poep-punſters.. 
I cannot conſider them of conſequences enough... 
to excite indignation. They are a harmleñ face. 
They mean no injury; and, zif they can cauſe h 
* they think their endeavours amplypeward-. 
While they attend to time and oplace, 
* ſurely can be no harm; i in them; but n 
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the contrary, there muſt be much good in pro- 
moting mirth and good humor. The great 


danger is, leſt they totally forget the proprieties 


of time and place; for the applauſe beſtowed 
upon them for one good pun well applied, is 


'a'temptation to be always endeavonring to ſhine | 


in the ſame excellence. The: conſequence is not 
only the - interruption of rational and ſerious 
converſation, but the introduction of a number 
of bad puns, which, inſtead of pleaſing . fatigue 
the hearer, and, binſiedd: of producing applauſe, 
cauſe a ſupreme, W E 32 . 45.on con- 
_— e eee 7 | 
He, indeed, who either knows not, or, if 
he knows, negleds the propriety of time and 
place, can never appear to advantage in company, 
or contribute to rational amuſement. The affected 


buffoon is ſeldom either eſtimable or agreeable; 


though it is evident that he is deſirous of plea- 
ſing by the pains he takes to exert his abilities, 
and by the diſappointment which his looks ex- 
preſs: when his efforts fail of producing their 
effect. © The truth is, that he cannot ſupport a 
feri6tis Character j but obtrudes his oddities on 

thoſe whoſe minds are engaged in private buſineſs 
of conſequence to themfelves or families, and 
ho are unwilling to be interrupted by levity 
and impertinence If the buffoon would reſerve 
mis exhibitions for . the ſeaſons appropriated to 
reoreation, his attempts to pleaſe would entitle 


him to the thanks inſtead of the contempt. of his 
allaciates, ' As he is "_ good-natured , and 
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free from all bad deſigns, I cannot think he de- 
ſerves that ſeverity of cenſure with which the 
proud and ſullen ſometimes treat him. He who 


undertakes to divert others by buffoonery, de- 


ſcends greatly, and lays himſelf at the merey of 
his company. Let him receive the applauſe of 
good-natured complaiſance, which he will think 


an ample compenſation for his voluntary facrifice. 


The tribe of affected wits is too numerous, 
and too various to admit of a ſpecific enumera- 
tion. My paper would become a volume if I 
were to enter into a particular deſcription of the 


Mimio, the Droll, the Jeſter, the Story-teller, 
the Practical Joker, and the many other characters 
which are wholly employed in diſplaying ſuch 


qualities as contribute to excite laughter. It will 
be ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe to conclude 
with a few general obſervations, 

It is very certain that true wit and true o bumor; 
I mean ſuch as are produced with eaſe and ſucceſs 
on every proper occaſion, are truly: eſtimable. 


They- are brilliant. jewels, which ſparkle to the 


eye, and, at the ſame. time, are of ſolid and 
intrinſic value. I cenfure only the affectation of 
wit and humor, that conſtant endeavour! to 
ſhine by ſmart ſayings and odd doings, which | 


proceeds from vanity alone unſupported by genius, | 


and fatigues and importunes, inſtead of delighting 


the company whoſe notice and praiſe it. ſolicits. , 
The perſons who are guilty of this folly derive 

it from having heard the applauſe beſtowed; om 

ſome man of real wit. and humor, and Toe: * 
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deſire of enjoying a ſimilar admiration. It wdold 
be happy if they could diveſt themſelves of a 


fooliſh ambition, which renders them diſagreeable 


and ridiculous; and if they could learn to ſeek 
eſteem rather than admiration, and to found 


their pretenſions to it, not on jeſting and 


buffoonery, but on good ſenſe and: common 
propriety. 

| Know 1 6%, was a procepe r of an 

oracle. They who are acquainted with their 

own abilities and characters, will ſeldom be ex- 

poſed to contempt. It is an ignorance of them- 


ſelves that leads men to affect wit when nature 


has given only a common capacity; for ſurely 
none would willingly expoſe themſelves to the 
diſpleaſure of all around them, if they foreſaw 
that their attempts would be unattended with 
ſucceſs through the deficiency of natural talents. 
They certainly do not diſcover their own defect. 
And how ſhall they learn it? By obſerving with 
care the effect which their attempts at wit” pro- 
duce on the company. It may indeed ſometimes 
happen that a good joke may be loſt by the 
ſtupidity of the hearers; but he would pay him- 
ſelf too great a compliment who ſhould conclude, 
that whenever his jokes have failed, the fault was 
not in himſelf, but in the audience.” If what he 
Nys or does is received with coldneſs or impa- 
Wed Rand produces a deriſion of himſelf; and 
not à laugh at his joke, he may venture to 
Soſpeft chat he has miſtaken his talent. If this 
| +: ti „ he may do more n ſuſpect; he 
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may. be certain. If he has any regard to his 
character, and wiſhes, to poſſeſs the eſteem ane 
reſpect of thoſe with whom, he is converſant, he 
will immediately deſiſt from buffoonery , mimic- 
TY, punning, ſtory-telling, waggiſm, verſifying, 
and ſpouting, and endeavour to fill his place ii 
ſociety reſpetlably, by exerciſing the qualities o 
common ſenſe, good- nature, civility, and Polit 
neſs. Theſe will always ſecure him from conterpt, 
It is not in the power of « every one to ſhine 1 
company; but there is not a man in the ls 
who may not render himſelf reſpedable; or at 
leaſt tolerable, by modeſty humility , attention 


to others, by diſcretion. in regulating his words 


and actions, by a due diſcrimination « of propriety 
in ae 5 Pet and age, : 


| CHAP. Ii. Sp 
whos off ation of learning in converſation. — 


Eſſe quam vidert recommended, Fog 


n 8 3 I 


Ti are many rk — 25 though. they 
have not enjoyed the. advantages of a regular 
education, yet, having read the common books 
in the Engliſh language, make, on the ſlender | 
ſtock of literature ſo acquired, an oftentations 
diſplay of extenſive erudition. They are unwilling 
to take the trouble of ſevere and methodical ſtudy, 
but at the ſame time l to, be admir ed. fc 

waar fill inden nok ls 
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It is entertaining to obſerve | the arbifloek! of 
3 Who are influenced by chis kind of va- 
nity. They are very careful to know the cha- 
racter of their company ; for if there is any one 


In it of acknowledged learning and real ſkill, they 


either fit ſilent, or give the converſation a turn 
to ſubjedts not at all connected with letters, 
They talk of a faſhionable player, or ſinger, a 

new invented dreſs, or the news and politics of 
the preſent moment. They ſpeak loud, and in 
an over-bearing ſtyle, ſo that a modeſt and 
diffident man, whoſe animal ſpirits are not ſo 
Nrong as their own, is borne down by mere noiſe 
and vehemence. If an. ingenious obſervation is 
made, they either treat it with ridicule, or re- 
ceive it in contemptuous' ſilence; and the modeſt 


man who made it, is diftreſſed and aſhamed of 


that which ought to redound to his honor. 

But the ſphere in which they chiefly exert 
themſelves, is the. company. of perſons of ſome 
rank and conſequence „ who have more wealth 
than wit, and more honors than good qualities. 
Here they are ſure of being repaid for their 
exertions by good dinners, good wine, and 

noiſy feſtivity. They enter the room with an air 
of great importance, take the elbow chair unaſked, 
put their ſpectacles on, and, after looking round 
che room with the fulleſt ra „deliver their 
opinions on the reigning topic with a tone of 
deciſton, and in a ſtyle of abſolute authority. It 
is aftoniſhing how a company, even of ſenſible 
perſons, will ſubmit to a bold pretender, who 
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poſſeſſes a ſafficient aſſurance to carry him through 


- obſtacles. All -liften. He feels the force of 
encouragement , and proceeds. He has laid ih a 


ſtore of hard, Polyſyllabie words, and theſe he 
utters moſt confidently, Without knowing or 
caring whether or not he is right in their appli- 
cation. The company admiring that learning 
which they are conſcious” they do not poſſeſi; 
eſtimate the parts of the pretender at the ee 
rate. They celebrate him wherever they go 


His character is thus raiſed, and . 


church, or indeed in either of the profeſſions, he 
will be likely to obtain preferment and rewards 
from his loge acity. | When the diſpenſers of 
rewards are not qualified to judge of merit, it 


is not poſſible but that they ſhould be miſled by 


bold pretenders, and give that which is due to 


ſolid worth, to him Who only poſſeſſes a ſuper- 


ficial fenatterinir; with a prating tongue. 


Thoſe who love to command the edriiration- 


of the ignorant by pretending to learning, often 


avail themſelves of an eaſy artifice. "ROO learn 


the prevailing topic of converſation ,' and take 
care to read upon it juſt before they go into 
company. Dictionaries conſtitue their libraries, 


They have little elſe to do than to look out the 
ſubject of general eduyeriation in the Wo of 


Ephraim Chambers, 
If a comet- appears, or 2 eee de eclipſe 


happens, they read the articles Comet.and Eclipſe 
in the Encyclopedia, juſt before they go into 


um and are n enabled to 3 tha 
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unſuſpecling and the ignorant by the depth and 
accuracy of their knowledge. They have the 
addreſs. to introduce their remarks as if they were 
unpremeditated; ſometimes prefacing them with 
an affected apology for the defect of their memos 
ries; and at others, hinting that they formerly 
ſtudied theſe things, but — they had not been 
able to look into a book, on the ſuhjeg ſince they 
can remember. | 
They are very fond, 7 quotations, and chongh 
they, underſtand neither Latin nor Greek „ Wh 
yet contrive to learn of ſome ſchool- boy half a 
doꝛen verſes from Horace, „ Virgil, Homer, or 
the Anthologia; and take care to ſpout them in 
the company of thoſe Who cannot judge of the 
propriety of the application. They will, repeat 
Homer's Ton dapomeibomenos with vehemence, 
and ſhed tears expreſſive of their ſenſibility to the 
pathos of the ſentiment and language. “% Homer! 
Homer! they exclaim, read Homer in the original, 
and you need read no more. All other authors 
will appear contemptible on the compariſon. | He 
contains every thing; all arts and ſciences, law, 
phyſic, and divinity.” In the mean time, the 
Pretender does not really know the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, and is no better acquainted with 
Homer in the original, than with the Polyglott. 
Another common practice among thoſe who 
feel the impulſe of literary vanity, without poſ- 
ſeſſing any real knowledge which can entitle them 
do diſtinction, is that of learning a few tricks with: 
an electrical machine;' or colleAling butterflies, 
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moths'; "ſtones; or other phyſical curioſities” By 
the inſpection of dictionaries they acquire the 
ſeientifiè names; and by calling a nettle, or 4 
dandelion, or 2 pebble by ſome long latinized 
appellation, they aſſume the pride of profound 
learning, and are often complimented with the 
admiration of their ignorant aſſociates, ' + 

They are particularly inclined to engage in 
religious ſubjects, and frequently endeavour to 
evince their learning and ingenuity by attacking 
the Bible, and the whole ſyſtem of Revelation. 
It ſomorhines happens that perſons of this character 
will produce objections to the Bible, though they 
have never read it. They inſpect fruns of thoſe 
conceited writers, who have endeavoured to raiſe 
themſelves to-notice by diffuſing ſcepticiſm, and 
prod he contemptible cavils of ſach men as 
their on inventions. In the company of honeſt, 
_ unſuſpicious perſons. , who are unfurniſhed 

tne wh wo and experience, they ſtrike every 
one with wonder. 'They paſs for prodigies of wit 
and wiſdom by quoting Voltaireiand Bolingbroke , 
and by naming ſome authors whom thoſe excentric 
writers mention, but whom, perhaps, they never 
val or read without a ſufficient knowledge of 
he language to underſtand them completely. 


0 This part of their converſation may be d 


rious, as it may communicate bad principles 
among the inconſiderate; and thoſe who are al- 
ready not very well. diſpoſed; it ought therefore 


to ſubject them to contempt and abhorrence. 
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When their ſubjects are merely matters of 
numan learning and curioſity, their arrogamt 
pretenſions are innocent with reſpect to others, 
and only expoſe themſelves to the juſt ridicule of 
all who. are enabled, by their ſolid ſenſe and im- 
provements, to ſee the futility of their converſation, 
A deſire to entertain the company in which we 
converſe, and to procure their eſteem by a modeſt 
diſplay of our accompliſhments, is by no means 
unreaſonable , or reprehenſible; but let it operate 
in leading us to be really what we wiſh to appear. Wl 
Let ſolidity of merit be firſt ſecured, and it will 
ſhine, like a true diamond, with its own luſtre. | 


4 


CHAP. 4 


The affeftation of being miſerable — Falſe feeling 
— Gloomy books diſapproved — nin re. 
commended. | fa 


| E. venlty: of man may jaluy be aways A pro 
teus. In the endeavour to obtain diſtinction, not 
only happineſs, but miſery is frequently affected 
II believe it is confidered by many as honorable 
to poſſeſs a degree of that ſenſibility which is too 
delicate to bear the common aſperities of human 
life; and there is a ſtyle of complaint which s 
thought pretty, and a ſort of woe whieh has been 
indulged as luxury. If I might borrow a term 
from: criticiſm for the uſe of ethics, I would 
denominate the as affectation of miſery, 
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the elegiac ſtyle of life. The plaintive tone of 
elegiac language, and the ſoft tinge of melamcholy 
without any real eauſe, are very“ ſimilar to the 
converſation and ſentimente of thoſe MdmerOd 
complainers Who have adopted the elegiac _ of 
life, becauſe they conſidered it as pretty: 
1. reverenice the ſorrows of the truly unhappy. 
Their tears are ſacred. But thoſe who"affeR>a 
ſenſibility which they do not poſſeſs,” and ac 
woe which they never felt, are to be conſideredt 
as ridiculous aud neprehenf ble g becauſe! they 
make a mock of human miſery; and: ſport with 
that compaſſion which" ought never 16\beubuſed, 
and which was ed for the comfort of ag 
affected affliftion., ts SAH 
I reſpe@ the der of Me: Gray et 
a man of remarkable virtue, learning, and genius, 
united. But he was melancholy without reaſon; 
and, I apprehend, he was not entirely free from” 
the with to be conſidered as a man endowed with 
feelings unknown-to the reſt of man. Every mam 
of genius certainly has acute feelings; but thoſs 
feelings will lead hitn to high enjoyments, and 
will make life more plealurable than painful, if 
he will but ſubmit to the guidance of Hie reaſon; - 
and alſo keep himſelf. free fromthe affectation of 
ſingular miſery. Pride, and an inſatiable deſire 
of praiſe, will indeed often cauſe; in the votaries 
of fame, pang unknown to others, and which 
cannot be reaſunably indulged. Mien Heat oller 


Palma negata macrum , donata Talia opimum ah 


Sic leve, fic' parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avatum 
Subruit, aut reficit, | Hon. 
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Many poets; profeſſedly;elegiac, have — 
0 to uncommon wretchedneſs; but they deceived 
no ſenſible reader, ſince it Was evident that their 
miſery was no leſs fiitious than their mythology. 

Ihe affectation of woe is chiefly among the 
ſofter ſex, im whom it is ſometimes ſuppoſed to 
have been amiable. Pity, it has been ſaid, is 
nearly related to love. But the pity muſt be fin- 


cere. Affected woe will only excite affected pity, 
Which is nearly related to a paſſion very different 


from love. Beauty in tears, zyhile thoſe tears are 
believed to be natural, muſt powerfully call for 
the protection of every man not deſtitute of gene- 


roſity; but if the call is found to have been fre- 
quently made without ſufficient reaſon, though it 
may cauſe the attention of falſe and ſelfiſh gallantry, 


it will not raiſe the eſteem of the eſtimable. She, 


who wiſhes, far ſuch eſteem, will be prudent in 


diveſting herſelf of every kind of affectation: 

Jam ſorry to ſee a taſte prevail for novels which 
ren unnatural pictures of miſery, and diffuſe 
a kind of taſte for the woeful.” The novel entitled 
Merter, is of a bad tendeney, and cannot have 
failed to have given the falſely delicate, the over- 
ate and the idolizers of eee aalnee 


Elegies, Blogiae Gonna „Night Thovghs) 
and Contemplations on gloomy ſubjects, . have 
a tendeney to diffuſe a ſhade over the imagination 
which ſhall cauſe in many a [miſery no leſs real 


than actual ſuffering; and they countenance more 
in e the gratification of a e vanity by 
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pretending to ſingular wretchediveſss! 1 lere is 
certainly a great portiom bf. evil in the world „real 
and unavoidable; and it em peculiar degree 
of folly to increaſe #iby affecativn:* 'AﬀeRation 
will increaſe it; for we become in time the ea, 
ters which e have Habiually aſſued Ie ib Par- 
ticularly” wrong in this country, whereithevinhas 
bitants are naturally inclined cd u dejeclionmne 


ſpirits, to indiflge e the notes 4 
g around iti 


x 
hy, 


ſombrbus and diffubebler to e 


 Tt-is greatly in uf power t0 makethe horizon of | 


our mind: dark and 'cldudy'p of ſerene asche bie 
ether eee ab the vuriegated tinte f 
wiſts 195 i e ſummer evening (11101145 
in philoſo hy, Ah army Ne be. 
4 fs aruP ad 12 ecipientis, 3 97 1 
what vor 18” r&ceived* ( e e 140 ib Ii the 
preſent fubjekt better) be phtveibed' 8 to 
the percipient's ae eee 85 
perception; and Tithink'it map be ee 
wh A pplied 01 torals, int} affine There 
is © holes "good in life, id. 1 
y both may Be hr 1 great ages mae 
5 th "wth anner in Which! they ar 'viewed-/a 
pee *ſour 3 
chemical acid, will turn the ſweeteſt cup into aft 
unpalatable Geverage ; ; as a contented , placid, 
meek, and gentle mind, infuſing ernst into 
the bittereſt draught, will cauſe the moſt nauſeous 
medicine to be ſwallowed with alactity. © 
I o0o enjoy, and to be cheerful, are duties. To 
enjoy, N Mr. Pope» „is to obey.” And 
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= it is naturals..and-often. unavoidable, to 
oomplain in affliction, yet, to murmur, repine, 
and take a pleaſure in qmmplaining, while we 
have many ; eee eee ao 
| ungrateful. reds mg mor da 1; FSH Hes 
Then ſe of Whinen dr Crumhlers (for. i 
_ deſerves; to be/ ſtigmatized hy nd very honorable 
name,) argvgr y proper ſubjects for ridicule, It 


is fruitleſs no argus deeply or very ſeriouſly with 
folly: and vanity, 


v Vou willoeither note be un 
Bod by them, or not: regarded; but a laugh 
⁊gainſt them, is like an inſtrument which, touches 
tothe mk, ampptates the exorgſcence, or pnlls 
it u by the geots., 13 1¹ʃ11 II 3 b ar WA * £545 be 
{4s Real miſery will, I. hope ,, Aang. meet with 
ſympathy. Nature fas taken care that it Ky 
affec,; our ſeeing. 27 1 ort relief 
Bonito Hut, 1 Fen ol 
Fs nie e in — ei muſt find a 
deatment, that it way, he diſcopntens need 


en 


| . U 
Great cautign, ſhould , hoxever, 15 IN t 
wed nop.to miſtake real for affected Fae, 8 t 
better; that, many;,pretenders to per e lbs v 
treated. with ſuperfluous ſympathy, and, upnecel: BY , 
Gary; Attention than, qh8t, ah ſpſs fhavld BY « 
be —_— | | 7} > fete Tr 0 +24 10. | 1 (009479 h: 
"2 His bh Y . 063. M PP} 24G hIL n [ by 
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of the irrational 


: RATIONS. 
3123689 Mas 1 6 ae od 


1 10 gag to. ator} ail! 1 „lidl 11* * 


they: will be able 10 Jupport on tis da 
pm, Kn a1 a 1 it! * 8e (6 peck 
ins, batontorion, anon ot yd. noe ts 


Que virtus & quanta , boni, "ki. Mirere parvo i ICY 


Diſcite ,, non inter, lanees menſaſque nitenaes.. 4 
ale vemm examina qmais % 0, Ave” 
411041 * 


| Forrapfps ne NEN I} wiz. 0 on, ici 21 1 

6 rf bag. 1; 120 oy 40 nisi, 8 5 

Pn n DSOPHERS huve often © V indi- 
viduals of the human race to the variousianimals 
CT ” 8.37 Some are faid to 
reſemble fones; ſome'/hogs.; and others uſſes jan 
the reſemblance has been ſuppoſed ui to be ſo 
great a ο comtribute® ſomethin 
of the n: Metemplſy | 
the philoſophies would noti have erred 5f5while 
they wers reciting reſemblahoes, they had id 
hat a great part eee eee 
whieh appears to tabt ite 
to place its chief good in the diſplay | 


finery. 


beautiful appearanec of the body 
thing in theſe; perſons againſt che exiſtence: of the che 


borate from the vi 


nc of the likeneſs; to 


old a boob (411 een yaw 


i 


As to the tranſmigration 4 
have thought that ſa great e hy me 


& 
5 * 


on ure up children: with ideas of chighen 4 
tions; and more expenſive modes' 3 | 


/ 


« 


co. the ſupporet 
ofis., Ho believe 


ſoul at all; ſo that 4:6 nor: pretend/20 ort 
the bird of Inno the whiniſical de cine of the 


an AVINTER EVENINGS: 


To make a "figure, 40 ;the utmoſt. cds of | 
their ability, is the ſcope of people of faſhion; 
aas to expand the plumage of its tail in all in 
pride is the ſupteme bliſs of the peacock ; whoſe , 
internal qnalities, and rcal value, (Mhich, by 
the way, are in that reſpect like the vain votaries e 
of faſhion), by no means correſpond with the ll - 
= |; 

u 

d 


| oſtentatious 'appeararics. ani 5 gy: wet” 

As- Khe defire of Giſtinction is natural; bo the 
wiſh to make Agtre; even in externals, While 
it is limitef By Tight reaſon ,” and urges not to n 
9 violation of prudence and juſtice, is innog@þ 

aat rlehftyrcthangh- ſearcely; Hudable (Bat it 
gaurid in ahis age to: lead: to an expenſive mode ¶ cc 
of lunga and te the affectation of a ſplendor I m 
 Igreatiſabove what the rank requires, and the ch 
drinne ranfſuppor t % ok Mt 
wotFhr houſe muſt be larger, the ſeruants mate Will 1, 
 manefobs „the table mare luxurious and” the 
equipate mme ſplendid than / eicher a ſenſe of 
decbrumi, r a prodential regard to the perms- 
nend intreſt of the family can admit. And what Wer 
berthe indlucgments The hope of being raceived 
nta remnany Mhieh affumes the envied title of pre 
n The aſpirants to - this honor 
aft indeed freely reoeivefl ; but if it is ſuſpected pr 
that they mae a ſhow without. much ſubſtanee 
206: fuppurt it, they ane commonly held in lo 
eſteem ; and the ſubtenſuges they are obliged ies 
are to:eviiceal their inſeriority, renders the ſtate, 
hic after much difficulty. they have obtained, 
truly uneaſy. They indeed enjoy, in fancy, the 


16a * 6f ig 225 ach 
whirled in the cirtił Whith Mey haveccliofen 174 8 


ts find leiſare/forireflaftion> Bit thividi/fiate which 
ſe BY no vawondluereature Y e poſleſſel te, fru 
y of which ie beats iy His Helen Gim sc 3 
deem defirable. ee Kale A 
diſtinctibn daa! — d 
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dee for' whey N eee 
"injuſtice; and however tliey mayattelmptogs | 
the yoice of ratbr} th will fonitidies be 
compeltve ww; hear it;5finor {tre Weird b cans 
maſqnerads, 2 I nt ns (Herr 


e Undid 16/1 
\The-orettivdrs/ ant}! rhe Wüsten 

rous tribes WH; live adi | 

xperiniehralthi' foul v 


diten Wait foilon iſe 
profit in the inter jon er 515 af 
eceive ten ſhillings in the Place L of dene | 
if theinthave loew/velluthn [boar „ 
lying" theo wain witts che eveflaries.of wee | 
t o FFT 
ies of Me Are .olberb [paſt | wil iioſtentadondtibes „ 

n and e eee deen e bees, N 
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co. en aftbenbauptb gehe in vain by a teen, 
and nexations: procffs of the aa. 
1 The ehildnen ſuffer ernelly. They are inttö- 
queedl intra zyulx ef life which they moſt zelinquith 
foto yeni Sie deftarturel of their parents. The 
| money that mould have ber; kept as: AD feſerwoir 
to ſapply Meira dating life , in 33 
_ and zmold age h ed dre 
luperftgiti: durfen 
Bbbirfentimentas hab eee roſp: 
reh ig hig lifen ht heir fortunes oY Wehen 
muſtidetuin: them in t ate — rpm 
not feu, But” ſuppoſing, enough bett td, 
<nabÞle/defige Am ive in competent plenty 
"yet; thay have then, aſed to oſtentation and 
Jumury othatofileniyiwhich would otherwiſe havef 
r rug" rapes, dad been conſidereil as a hleſſing 
is view Tightref' penury..and;imeanne(s; 
_Wndihasim leuten zn Which: theyoworattior, 
_ "ib" wight haue & ar much happineſs.a 
I fals stab 9 inflead-offoe}in 


"ct dnplaying a cheeriphatid contented erat 
they 


CM eV ©. ae... _.7q a... 


| anno ripitie; fat: their unfortunat Pe 

"von 0 f 71 to dor "orff a en i IT 151 7 has 
eis family; ce Escher of which; had u 
"eſtate Uf five hufidred u yen. n Faſl 
children to enjoy it with him while he lived, be 
- wdithetibit Whenſhe aud die. But bis dd 
vl opfetion!vchar! helf uiould ferve Bien I e 
mene ein $ them into omg den _ 


"Lite, And forming valuable connexictts. The tr 
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was, ſhe TY gay and difſipated-life and was | 
but too fuceeſiful in petſuading her: huſband; 4 
adopt her plan. A yle andi mode of Ring was 
immediately engaged in, Which would require z 
on the moſt moderate computation, one thobſand == 
a year. There was, no moge of meveating:.the 
mY the father Mae e no proſeſſien and 

10 being above all trade, The whole. time and 
attention of the family wa devoted to \dreſs, 
* 


"WH faſhionable:-diverſions,, and viſitingo a, circle 2 
neighbours, ſome of hom were Eaſt Indi: | 
«af baronets, and lords. The conſequence was : un; 
avoidable. On the death of their; parts, the 
children faund that every fagt of land and all 
the goods and chattels; belonged to impdrtunate 
ereditors, Who, after having fuſtametl a heavy 
loſs, eagerly ſeized: every xdmnainder* of property 
ſo that they ſaw themſelves; literally, not worth 
a ſingle ſhilling They might: with much reaſon; 
he unhappy in their ſituation, .as' their hopes 2 
proſpects had once been ſd elevatecb; bit theig 
miſery; was much inereaſecd by cheir inability tg 
render themſelves uſeful in ſociety ; and to cn 
penſate the unkindnefi of their fortune by perſonal 
exertion; for they really had learned nothing 
but the arts of dre, and the expenfite modes Gf 
faſhionable life. TWo o the ſons Were ſent to 
the Eaſt Indies by the intereſt of a compaſſionats 
neighbour; one took to the the highway, and, after 
a narrow eſcape, was obliged to tranſport himſelf 
into Africa: The daughters went into ſervice., 
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| til fiek:of attempting in vain; one died. bf, dif- 


appointment, and tlie other ſought diſhoneſt bread 
in the miſerꝶ of praititution. $d\ends the ſplenddr, 


reliſh our;exiftence? Muſt we be guilty! of. injuſtice 


not. Things are] not ſo oonſtituted. But the 
votaries of vanity, , though! they may; poſſels a 


WIN TERTVENIN SS- 


the luxu yo the pride of a family, which, af:it 
could havabeęn contented with the comforts. of 


2 maſt valuahle conipetency, might at this time 


] 

I 
have beenflougiſhing in reputation, plenty, and il - 
pruſperity. I have knownbmany. caſes where the Il 
miſety of innocent children: has been cauſed by e 
the vanity of unthi parents, led aſtray by Wl | 
the ignis. ſuriius af vnnity, aping the mamꝛers of 
ee faſhionabie life. hne! nr e 1 
But hat d is there uo ſueb thing as folid comfort 
with 1 miuderate fartune ß; and in the middle 
ſtate ? Muſt we for ern labor to leave the rank 
in which [Providence has pladed us, in. order to 


and ervelty,, in order to be happy? Betieve it 


good ſhare: of:natuiratunderſtanding , are uſually 
furniſhed but ſlenderly with philoſophy; and 
religion. They know hot how to chuſe for 
themſelyes the chief good, hut; blindly following 
the multitude, ſuſfer themſelves: to be led; in 
the journey of life by tha falſe light of a vapor, 
rather than / by the certain; guidance of che pat 
A or the magnetic need le. 61:29 1h 1:64 48 
1 with-I .conld induce them to- 1 J duly 
the nature and value of ſolid comfort. But we 
do conũder it, ſay they e conſider what pleaſes 


guiſelves, and we TOY it with conſtancy. Ap 


OR LUCUBRATIONS:/ 19 


you .convinced!; 1 aſk in return, that whate 
you purſue affords you pleaſure ? Ie it n 
true, on the contrary, that yon Irie 'nather! | 
to pleaſe others than yourſelves? Vou certhmilyb 
live. in the eyes of others; of others, as mim and} 
proud of externals and of trifles as! yourlebeetisr 
and in their applauſe or admitation ydu places 

your happineſs. So long as you dn diſplay; thai 

gaudy appearance of gaiety and eaſe, you RI | 
ly ſubmit to the real and of theme bs 

urge you then again, to purſue ſolid cotaſhrts 5 
and relinquiſh vanity. Vu àſk me to deſcribe . 

what I mean by ſolid comforts. It i is eaſy enough 
to conceive them ; but as you de ire it, Tarr | 
the obvious enumeration, and then leave you to Ur | 
own diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced rele ection. 4 

Theſe, I think, afford ſolid comforts: « nine | 
conſcience, health, 5 oh , one's time as; s Ow 


or if noty uhaftlly;. can? nulys, end mader 
ly employed by others 4 e 
paſſions of all kinds; a habit, q lining, within one's, 
income, and gf. ſaving ſomething JT gef 
occaſions , an abiliiy, — Tow rational e 
nomy , to defray all neceſſary ang expedient 6xpen/es.2: 
a habit of. good numor, and aptitude to be; plenſed, 4 
rather then, offended ;,@' pranafat ien for: adverſitr + 
love of one's family, ſincerity ta friendsy, benevolence: 
to mankind, and piety io God, Compare this, - 
ſtate and * diſpoſitions with. thole of, affected 5 
people ot faſhion, embaxfaſſd in cirenmſtangs, , ́N 
diltreſſed;; by) vain cares, 50d. dur un det. 

paſſions; a9gþ 1 fancies. , * 
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5 rather than of contentipt, as Dl tiny been line his 
death of admiration. . or wt . 


witthig! and the world would have been dep! 


* WINTER EVENINGS: | 


t keep their frail bark from the violence. ot 
every guſt. But it is not worth while to di- 
late on the compariſon; let the hearts of the 
deluded votaries of vanity decide in the ſilence of 
the night ſeaſon, when they recline on their 
pillows, when the lights of the aſſembly are 
extinguiſhed 22 oy W 8525 h N 
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G Mienen, s Memoirs of Socrates. — The * 
ancient books 7 when tranſlated, di iſappeint the 
Engliſh reader, te .— Socratice, Carte recom- 
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of a great city, and give his opinion on all ſubject 
to thoſe whom he might happen to meet, would 


be thought in the preſent age a ridiculous enthu- 


flaſt, or à pitiable madman. Vet it is certain, 
that he whom the world has long revered as the 
wiſeſt of mortals, difſpenſed his advice in this 


manner; and was, _ while alive, the object of envy 


Socrates committed not tis Rtofophy to 


of the ineftimable treaſure, if his grateful ſcholars, 
01 r Plate, had not * e 
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| Xenophon's Memorabilia of him abound with 
a moſt admirable morality; but it is to be wiſhed: 
that all paſſages alluding to a very doubtful kind 
of friendſhip oould be omitted in the future 
editions of this invaluable relic of antiquity. 

Without this retrenchment, the mind of the 
reader will often be ed with ideas which 


cannot fail of raiſin ng diſguſt at all times, but more 


particularly in a ddeourſe abounding with the _ 


ſenſe, and with precepts of the pureſt virtue. 


I hope the admirers of ancient wiſdom wild. 
pardon me, when I preſume to ſay, that many 
of the qonverſations are tediouſſy protracted, and 
that the great Socrates, in the abundance of his 
good 5. trifles egregiouſly. It is however 
equitable to fappsls; that, to inſinuate his import- 
ant advice with ſneceſs , it was neceſſary to avoid 
alarming the minds of his hearers, and that the 
beginning of his converſations ſhould have an air 
of alluring levity. This was probably in uniſon 
with the minds of thoſe whom he addreſſed. Ft 
drew their attentions They would have ſhut their 
ears againſt every thing which he had to offer, it 
he had begun by profeſſing a deſign to xeclaim 
them from viee and folly in a formal harangue.' 


They would have haſtened from him, and turned 


his attempts to ridieule. But his jocularity derained | 
them, and his good ſenſe, in the coneluon, point- 
ed out their errors, and taught them the expe- 
diency of a reformatiorl. Vet though this may 
apologize for levity and trifling in the actual con- 
verſations af the * * it cannot render 
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them entirely agreeable to a W — ot 
modern times, bor hon the en, is not; 
— 9 % 414: | 248888 

I read K s Memordlilia in \ Greek; „ and 


7 I was delighted with them. I read them in an 


Engliſh / tranſlation ;, and I found them tedious 
and inſipid. The tranſlation was apparently per- 
formed with ſufficient fidelity; but it did not affect 
or ſtrike with any peculiar. force. I have expe-; 
rienced effects exactly ſimilar in the peruſal; of 
other books. To what ſhall J attribute them? 
Are there ſuch charms in the Greek language as; 


are able to give a value to ſentiments Which of 


themſelves, have no recommendation ? Certainly, 
not : But there is a conciſeneſs „and, at, the ſame; 
time, a comprehenſion of expreſion i in the Greek, 
langnage „which, I think, the Engliſh cannot; 
equal. On the ar kr of a reader who. completely. 


_ underſtands the language of a Greek author, the 


ideas are impreſſed with more force and perſpicuity 
by the original, than. by any tranſlation, | The: 
ancient Greek authors, it is acknowledged, paid, 
great attention to, the art of compoſition, to the 
choice and arrangement of words, and to the 
ſtructure of periods, ſo as to communicate the 
idea or raile the ſentiment, intended with peculiar. 
force and preciſion. Xenophon is known, to have 
been one of the moſt ſaceeſsfal cultivators. of the 
art of compoſition ;,, and. is cannot be ſuppoſed 
that all who. have undertaken; to tranſlate, any of 


his Works, though they might underſtand 


matter, could have equalled; him in the art 
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eempenddg ſor Which hi county and met 
were remarkably celebrate. 
The pleaſure which a rader feels in . 
uſal of 4 Greek author, has been attributed to 
me pride of conſcious ſuperiority over thoſe wh 


are not able to unlock the treaſures of which hae 


keeps. the key. This opinion has owed its origin 
to the por appearance Which ſome of the moſt 
celebrated authors of antiquity have made, when 
preſented-'to the publie in the. dreſs of a modern 
language. The Engliſh reader has read tranſlations 
of the claſſics; without being able to diſcover any 
excellence adequate to the univerſal reputation of 
the author. The tranſlator, though he compre - 
hended his author, was perhaps a poor writer, 
unable to communicate wich ſpirit the thoughts 
which he conceived with à ſufficient degree of 
accuracy: The blame unjuſtly fell on the original 
author and on his admirers. He was ſuppoſed to 
have written poorly, and they to have admired 
him only from motives of pride and aſſectation. 
Some, hoſe ignorance» prevented them from 
deeiding fairly, rejoiced to ſee that ancient learn 
ing, Which they poſſeſſed not, deſpiſed; and 
eagerly joined in attributing to arrogance and 
pedantry all praiſe of Greek and Latin, to Which 
they were We enemies, a5 * as -l 
ſtrangers -. ie ins iir ur 

But the Soppolidion; that the 8 which 
men feel in reading authors in the ancient lan- 
guages ariſes ſolely, or chiefly, from the pride 
of * a _ in thoſe languages » is too 
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ee to be generally admitted 01 the 
mahy thouſand admirers of the aneients, who, 
in every part of their condud and en „ dif- 
played great judgment and great virtue, muſt we 
ſuppoſe the greater part either deeeived in the 
eſtimate of the authors hom they read, or aclua- 
ted by pride, and miſtaking the ſelf-complacency 
of confeious learning nds ability for the ple 
naturally ariſing from the ſtudy of a ſine author? 
Why Ris not a man, who underſtands Welch, 
_ German; Dutch, and any other language, not 
remarkable for literary: productions, ad much 
inclined to extol the writers in thoſe languages as 
the reader of Greek and Latin, if the motive for 
praiſe conſiſts only in polſeſſing a knowledge of 8 
language unknown to he” Fay and I 
trymen or companions ? | 7 
In accounting for the great c eech in e 
the! Greek and Latin authors are held, much muſt 
be attributed to the LANGUAGES: $053 ae 
excluſively of thought, doctrine, or method. 
Many who are but poorly. qualified: to give any 
opinion on the fubject, will impute it to pe b 
when I ſay, that thoſe languages poſſeſs inherent 
beauties, and an aptitude. for elegant and ex- 
preſſive compoſition , to which the beſt among 
modern languages can make no juſt pretenhon, 
Till, therefore, an ancient Greek author ean ba 
wanllated into a language equal: to his om, it 
will be unjuſt and unreaſonable to form a —_ 
. of him from t _ beſt eee Feli 
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But, to return 5 8 171 s Memorabilia, 
which I began this paper. 
It has been uſual , among the admirers of Socratic 


with the en e of 


morality, to compare it with the evangelical. Ne 


KEE! Ka ov 


am rea 1 to acknow edge the at excellerice of 


it, but 
compared to than the rive 5 in the 
Pacific Oe 7 bs. TIE bg a . 

I cannot, . avoid recommendin | 


Sgeraties Gharte or the fine Ethirs vf g 

as preſerved. hy Xenopbon and Plato», e ener 
10 ; who is deſigned for the ſacred profeſſion. 
He will g there find. a. fore: of, fing obſeryations, 


maxims and which he may, gecamr 
mend with suthowty nd ſueceßß to his peqple, 
under [the ſanction, and with, che improvements 


wh Chriffilanityeid ni Nn nt auto 4d 
Dr. Edwards's attempt: to. diſcover a em in 


7 


| we, Memorabilia of Socrates,;, notwithſtanding its 


3 ſeemg to be, unſucceſsful... It reſemhles 
2 


ſor mabing poems. Some critics, like; the; old 


ching is laid aus hy. the: ine and rple,,;the level | 

and the; {quaze. :; I bot © 2H 8 x: Six”: T9017 
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Eber Ni that 1 de me to de 


s. cfforts, of many ee reduce 
Horace e Epiſtle a Pöſones on the Art off Poetry, 
tothe methodical, regularity of a. technical recipe 


gardeners have no idea of beauty une ever 
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V 3 26h of Mbersb edde so and 
long experience have precute d their tried lea r. 
malie to the pub, they Rave HV obthined mis 
praiſe of ingenuity and l ih. 
creaſed their * and ptattſce rewarded: them 
witli Well-eattied- male. V'WPH&beati't deſerveiſt 
bettet an He of whbit ie ban juſiiy be fand; thitt 
he is OPIFER PER URBEM in his Prugtiee , And 
ven cn it in his comes trötts tc the p tlic? 
But others, obſerving that ſack nere tb wil 
their” celebtity, and eofiſequenitly cheir foxtiines; 
to'a "patipH pHler or treatiſe on ' forme” Uiſcaſs i have 
refolved'? ät an events; de write amd nm 
treatiſe at foot as they Hal bought their dipfbtiel 
e W it became 1 y 
to Ut ir works among a multitude of 
others; beet Saen e Sec or poſi 
tion ; and I am informed that things ;6f-a/ m 
| dangerous tendency , and ſometimes certainly 
fatal, have been plauſibly recommended by fool-. 
hardy. or knaviſh candidates for medical popularity. 
AUDE ALIQUID ſeems to be conſidered asn 


preſcription for procuring a diſpenſary. 
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The great object of ſuch perſons is to recom- 80 
mend ſomething new, ſomething extraordinary, 
ſomething that marks a genius, either as medi- 
cament, or as a chirurgical operation. If poiſon 
can be adminiſtered in any form without certain 
and immediate death, it is ſoon advanced to the 
rank of a panacea: and the inventor hopes to 
. Radeliffe in riches, and Hippoerates in fame. 

Time ſhows the ineffieacy of the boaſted in- 
yentintg! but it is to be feared that many fall 
victims to it before the full, diſeovery of its ill 
effects, or the danger, of n avon ic ſpecauſe 


ol its Alley! „gf H nig off 


. Whoever — n view of medi- 
cines which have been highly extolled,, and gene- 
rally uſed, will find many of them at preſent in 
a total diſrepute. Vet, if you will believe the 
writings which recommended them on their firſt 
appearance; their beneficial efficacy was indubita- 
bly conſumed by: innumerable caſes. If they were 
efficacions once, they: are probably ſtill efficacious; 
for it is not to be believed that, by any cauſes 
whatever, the human body can have undergone 
a total change ſince their introduction. But they 
are now: perhaps pronounced by. the beſt judges 
utterly inefficacious n pernicious; and there; is | 
2 to eonelude that they were always 
0; and oed their popularity and ſucceſa to no- 


| _ or tothe activity addreſs', and; recommen- 


. of ſome artful profeſſor of medicine. 
But though the world might profit by uniform 
expeiones.of the ys of medical * 
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795 yet; a8 there is always a new generation riſing, 
the ſame arts are again practiſed , and practiſed 
with fingular ſuceeſs. In nothing are men more 
eaſily deluded than in the eee medien 
practitione sg. t ie eee 20 ogg 
It muſt be acknowledged; that the 3 of 
| making enperiments may caſually lead to im- 
provements in medical ſcience; but it is a croel . 
temerity; for the experiments are made at the a. 
hazard of life. A young man who haſtiby recom- a. 
-mends to the public a powerful medicine, without 
due experience of its effect, Which is tod common m 
in the preſent times, may be guilty of homicide, 
in a thoufand melancholy inſtances ,” when He in- 
tended only to advance his own fam and fortune. 
hne ſpirit of reſearch and adventufe ls laud- 
able in young men; but when it produces works 
to the public Which endanger health and life it 
bog to be under greater reſtraint chan che fan- 
guine diſpoſition of ra practitioners ie 
and projectors, is willing toſ allo. But I 55 
to their humanity, and hope they will eondeſcend 
to ſubmĩt their treatiſes, previouſly to publication, 
to three or four of the moſt eminent and oldeſt 
"phyſicians, (or ſurgeons” if the ſubject he ehirur- 
gical,) amd even after that; to expreſs themiſelves 
Van doubt and 'diffidenee on the certainty of their 
diſcoveries. They will act humanely as welt a 
prudently in adding @ Chapter o Cauions in the 
uſe of whatever they recommend. none» 
* indeed, „if medical publications were read 
PT: medica eee and pradliionars/ hes 
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is reaſon to hope that the rahmen of a writer might 5 : ; 


be corrected by the caution and ſkilful experience 
of the profeſſional reader. But, in theſe times, © 
every man and, woman reads a book in which 
they think themſelves intereſted, and'the ſanguine 5 
pamphlet of a young plyſiciaii, who is able to 
dreſs his fancies in a language tolerably agreeable 
and perſpicuous, falls into the hands of thoſe who 
are totally ignorant of medicine, both practical 
and theoretic, and who , imagining their own * 

caſe to be exactly deſcribed in the book, take the 

medicine juſt as it is preſcribed , without regard to 
the difference of age, ſeaſons, or ſymptoms: Con- 
ſtitutions are thus ruined by thoſe Who ſpecioully | 


pretend to have diſcovered their preſervative.” k 


It is a fad inſtance of human depravity when, 
from motives of ſordid intereſt or fooliſh vanity, 
men will trifle and tamper with the health and” 
lives of their fellow-creatures , { eſpecially "when © 
their profeſſion is to cheriſh health and prolong life. 

But ſinee there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
raſh phyſicians' will diſcontinue the practice of 

ubliſhing their erudities, it is certainly right to 
adviſe invalids, and all who are not in tie me- | 
dical and chirorgſeal profeſſion, not to read —— 
books on phyſic. This advice is indeed proper eve 
when the books are acknowledged to be ſolid, 
and known to be authenticated by long experi- - 
ence; for, ſuch is our weakneſs, efpecially in the 
hour of ſickneſs „that we are apt to imagine every 
bad ſymptom, and almoſt every diſeaſe of which 
we read, to be our on: and the power of the 
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imagination in augmenting diſeaſe, is not nals a 
well known to pen, but felt by e E 
ral experience. I 
After all that can be ſaid in 8 of medicine : 
it is confeſſed, by the moſt ſenſible phyſicians, to 
be a very doubtful point, whether it has been it 
more beneficial or injurious. It is an uncertain t] 
art. This however is not doubtful , but very clear, Ml «, 
that in the hands ofthe young, the inexperienced, b 
and the raſh, it is dreadfully deſtructive of the p 
human race. What muſt it be then when every X 
man is his own phyſician? When he reads a b 
crude, pamphlet on a. diſeaſe under which he r 
ſuppoſes. himſelf to labor, and, without any pre- 
 paratory knowledge, adminiſters boldly what- 
ever is recommended in the confidence of igno- 
rance, or with the ſpecious perſuaſion of a ſelf- 
intereſted writer.  Abſtain therefore from medi- L 
cal books, and apply, in ſickneſs, to the beſt MI 
phyſician or apothecary within Teach of your 
ſituation. Profeſſional men themſelves do not 
uſually preſcribe. for themſelves or families in 
extreme caſes; but call in the aſſiſtance of thoſe I 
who, with every advantage of ſpeculative ..and en 
practical ſkill, have alſo the additional advantage MW ci 
of being able to act with a cooler and more cc 
deliberate judgment than any man can, uſually ot 
exert, when his own happineſs is deeply, intereſted. ar 
Among the inconveniences attending the de 
multitude of books in the preſent times, it iu ſt 
one, that every man is inſtructed by ſome et 
intereſted divulger of myſteries, to be his on | 


hd 
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operator or counſellor: in every department. 
Every Man may be his own Lawyer, 'Phyſician 
Divine, Gardener, Broker, and Builder. This 
it might be ſuppoſed, would injure the ſeveral. 
profeſſors; but experience ſeems to prove that 
it ſerves them; every man attempting: every 
thing for himſelf , without experience, and 
ſolely by the partial" and imperfect directions of 
books, renders every thing worſe; and the 
profeſſor is called in at laſt, and finds much 
more employment, than if his aſſiſtance had 
been ſought before the bungling e of 0” 
rance han ee 220906 00 en enen TOFU 
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every man, in which, from inconvenience of 
circumſtances, he is unable either to read with 
continued attention, or to enjoy the advantages 
of ſelet company. In thoſe intervals, ſuch books 


are pleaſant as amuſe and inform in very ſhort 


ſections or chapters, in ad ver and perſpicuous 
ſtyle, reſembling, as much as poſlible , , * vari- 
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| Many of the French books, under the title 
of ANA, are, I think, particularly ufeful for the 


purpoſe of fill ing up a vacant interval. They are 


lively and various, They treat of hiſtory, literature, 


arts; ſubjects which amuſe, without intereſting 


in ſuch a degree as to fatigue: or excite the mind 


W the pitch of a pleaſant tranquillity, | ift 


There is a great difference in the numerous 
ana. The beſt I ever read are not entitled ana 
indeed; but they are exactly the ſame in their 
kind; 4 mean Meélanges d Hiftoire & de Littéra- 


ture, par Monſieur Vigneul Marville. The name 


of the author; it is ſaid, was D' Argonne. The 
work abounds with pleaſing anecdotes, written 


with grace and vivacity. The part I am diſpleaſed 
with is, the ſevere hyperexiticiſm on Bruyere. 
It is ingenious but uncandid, and could proceed 


only from pique. and prejudice. But I am ſpeak- 


ing of amuſement; and even miſtaken criticiſm, 
written in the lively manner of D' Argonne , 
cannot but form an agreeable diverſion. 


Geſner recommends ana for the hore ſub- 
ſecive, and alſo Ghoflin's Amuſements Philologiques, 
Martial's Select Epigrams , Owen's, Epictetus, 
Bouhours's Penſees Ingenieuſes , Phædrus, De la 
Motte, Fontaine, Valerius Maximus, Eraſmuss 
Apophthegms, and all other ſimilar and detached 


pieces. None of theſe require great attention or 
exertion, and yet they amuſe and inſtruct. 


.; Selden' s Table Talk, according to the Eresch 


faſhion , would be called Seldenlana „ and it is 
very proper for a pocket companion; comes 
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jucundus in via pro vehiculo eft. Maxims' and 
reflections, collections of poetry, letters, and 
fugitive pieces, with which this country abounds, 
are well adapted to the purpoſe of occational | 
amuſement. _ : 
Indeed, the kind of books i is ſufficiently ok, 
vions ; and it is not neceſſary to enumerate them 
They will occur to every man acquainted with 


books; but, after all, in the preſent times, they 


are in danger of being Nr ſuperſeded by ay 


_ newſpapers. 


The newſpapers are Melanges of literatare,, 
of hiſtory, of criticiſm, of biography, of politics, 
of philoſophy, of religion, of all that buſy Ne 
are engaged in with ardor. 


Quicquid agunt homines , noſtri eſt fangs libelli. 


Their original object was the communication 
of political news; but they have increaſed in 
number and in ſize to ſuch a degree, that, to 
fill them all with a due variety of news, pro- 
perly ſo called, is impoſſtble. That ſource was 
ſoon dry, and other fountains were therefore 
broken up. There can indeed be no good ob- 


jection to the deviation from the original purpoſe 


of political news, for the intention of that was 


to amuſe by the gratification of curioſity, and if 


innocent amuſement, of a ſimilar kind, can be 
obtained in the heterogeneous matter 0 as 
exhibit, they are ſtill valuable and worthy o 
encouragement. 
But in purſuit of diſtinction and variety, in 
the . of party reſenement, and as the 
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tools of faction, they have diſplayed a foul maſs 
of falſhood, malignity, and folly ; ſuch diaboli- 
cal ealumny and detraction as degrades human 
nature, and could only have been expected from 
the agency of infernal and accurſed ſpirits ſup- 
/ Plying the preſs of a Pandzmonium. 


It is therefore become defirable to turn the | 
eye from the dunghills in which nettles and rank 


weeds, at once poiſonous and putrid, vegetate, 
to the cultivated gardens where beauty and de- 
cency continue to preſent all that is pleaſing, 
and to remove whatever is offenſive. Such are 
the Melanges of literature, hiſtory, morality, 
which I recommend as * proper 1 of 
a vacant hour. 

The undertaking may be thought to b 
the cleanſing of the Augean ſtable, and to re- 
quire an Herculean ſtrength, elſe one might en- 
deavour to produce that deſirable object, a re- 
formation of newſpapers. The dirty channels 
which convey polluted waters might be taught 
to devolve a pleaſant and falubrious ſtream. ., 

I believe the conductors of the newſpapers, 
as many of them are reſpectable men, would re- 
Joice to ſee ſuch a reformation as might enable 
them to purſue their occupations, and promote 
their private intereſt, without the neceſſity of 

being inſtrumental to the diffuſion of poiſon 
through the various ranks of ſociety. 95 

Suppoſe then that, by mutual agreement, 
they obliged themſelves to admit nothing which 
could 9 dignity, or injure reputation, ot 
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interrupt the peace of families, without afcer® ' 
taining the truth of it, by requiring the authen- 
ticity of it to be confirmed by the name of the 
party which ſhould deſire to inſert , 2 letter or a | 
paragraph. 

This, it is true, would exclude ſome: mz E 
but it would, at the ſame time, exclude mack 
more falſhoodand miſrepreſentation; and newſpapers 
would riſe in value and repute, as they would 
be conſidered as authentic and reſpectable records. 

If the papers were not of ſo large dimenſions, 
there would not be a neceſſity of ſupplying a quan- 
tity of matter merely to fill the columns; and, 
conſequently, a more eee ſelection might 
take place. 

The King, and all who are put in authority 
under him, the Church and all its members, 
well as all religious inſtructors of whatever as 
nomination, ſhould never be mentioned. but in 
reſpectful terms. Their titles and honorable ad- 
ditions ſhould accompany their names wherever 
it can be done without affectation or tedious 
s, formality. It ſhould be conſidered, that newſ- 
e· papers go into the hands of the vulgar, the ig- 
le WW norant, the idle, the profligate, the thief, and 
te the abandoned of every degree and ſpecies; and 
of that when once theſe are taught to ſpeak diſre- 

n ſpectfully of their ſuperiors, whether ecclefiaſti- 
R cal or civil, much of that ſubordination is dif- 
t, turbed which was ſettled for their benefit; muck 
h of that reſtraint infringed which - tended to Coop. 
5 them within limits. n I W 
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produce lawleſs actions; and chere is every reaſon. 


to believe that much of the diſhoneſty. .of the 
lower orders, much of the riotous and rebellious 
ſpirit of the times has been cauſed by the cor- 
ruption of newſpapers. I ſpeak my thoughts 
freely, though I know the editors of newſpapers 
have vengeance in their own hands, and are able 
to repel thoſe who attack them with a laſh of 
ſcorpions. But the ſhield of truth is a ſufficient 


defence, and indeed a wound in a good- dun | 


makes an honorable ſcar. 


Affairs of Fünen. as they are called, ny | 


be mentioned, if mentioned at all, with: 

_ delicacy. The mention of them at all „ unleſs . 
caſes of particular atrocity, tends only to confirm 
the impudence of parties concerned, and to in- 
creaſe debauchery by the ſeduction of example. 
It was lately uſual to fill half a column with para- 
graphs, to puff (as the phraſe is) the faſhionable 
courtezans of the time, and to ferve their intereſt. 

It is wonderful that papers, abounding in: theſe 
ſubjects, can find admiſſion into decent families, 
where there are. wives and daughters of DR 

reputation. ä 

There are Coma advartifhments fo evidently 
fraudulent, and others ſo groſsly indecent, that 


he who aſpires at the character of a good man, 
and a good citizen, will find it difficult to ren- 


der the publication of them conliſtent with ſuch 
a deſcription. | 

It is not difficult to point out the deforiatcns 
of the papers; for the features are prominent; 
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but it is unneceſſary. All conſiderate perſons 
aſt have conſidered them, in the ſtate in which 
they have often appeared, as peſts and nuiſances. 
I leave the ſuhject with aſſuring the reader, that 
ve no perſonal cauſe of diſlike to them. I 
diſapprove them, becauſe I think them publicly 


injurious. They have been inimical to all order, 


decency , propriety, truth, moderation; to virtue, 
tolearning, and to religion: therefore an endea- 
vour to reform them can want no apology, and 


none I make. I will add only one hint to the 


conductors, of them which may avail when others 
are ineffectual. Let them conſider, that by de- 
grading newſpapers from that dignity which they 


might porn as pleaſant and uſeful vehicles of 


authentic information, they may gradually render 
them too contemptble for general notice. The 
wickedneſs of mankind, and the corruption of 
ſociety , partly occaſioned. by them, may make 
ſuch an event not very probable at preſent; yet 
it is certain that, in proceſs of time, newſpapers 
may become ſo worthleſs as to be univerſally 
deſpiſed. 

If manners do not effeft the diminution of 


the numbers of newſpapers, laws may intervene 


to ſupply the place: and ſince it is the part of 
the legiſlature, and of all good government, to 


ſuppreſs every general nuiſance, it may be ap- 


Prehended ( notwithſtanding | the clamors con- 
cerning the liberty of the (preſs, the nonſenſe of 
the palladium, and the like canting language of 
par ulans), that the preſs may be hereafter reſtrained, 


% 
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and newſpapers aboliſhed or diſcouraged by 
an enormous impoſt. Nothing but the revenue 


ariſing from them preſerves them at preſent from 


the limitations which they have long required, 
and for which the public good loudly calls. 


| I efteem the courage as well as ingenuity of 


Mr. Crabbe, who has attacked newſpapers in a 
ſatirical poem abounding with truth , good verſes 


and good ſenſe. The motto to his NEWSPAPER 
is ſo appoſite, that I will tranſcribe it for the 


amuſement of the claſſical reader. 


E quibus, hi vacuas implent ſermonibus aures 
Hi narrata ferunt alio; menſuraque ficti 115 
Creſcit, & auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor: 

Illic credulitas, illic temerarius error, 

Vanaque lztitia eſt, conſternatique timores , 

Seditioque repens, dubioque auctore ſuſurrit, 
OVID. 


CHAP. IX. 


| Miſcellaneous literature — Books — Eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory — Health of e „Ce. 


5 1. Tuxkx were ones as many books, 
and perhaps as many bad books written by the 
ancients as the moderns; but the art of printing 
being unknown, and conſequently the multipli- 
cation and preſervation of books being attended 
with great trouble and expenſe, ſuch as were of 
little intrinſic value, were nat tranſcribed , copies 
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of them were not increaſed, and they conſequent» . 


ly ſoon periſhed by the depredations of time. 


6 2. Half the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory now extant | 


had been more advantageouſly forgotten than 


remembered. It is a maſs of folly, abſurdity _ 
and hypocriſy; yet divines of great name are 
often recommending it to * attention of young | 


ſtudents in theology. 

I know of few ſtudies more likely to give 2 
diſguſt for ſacred things, and to cauſe ſcepticiſm 
and infidelity in a mind unſeaſoned, than the 
indiſcriminate peruſal of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

Let us receive our religion as we find it, 
paying great reſpect to the authority of our fore- 


fathers and of the Church; but collecting our 


own principles, and forming our own conduct, 


from the only authentic and infallible records , 


the Sacred Scriptures 
But if one half of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. | is dil. 


graceful, the other is honorable to the Chriſtian 
cauſe, and to this let us turn our attention. Wh 
ſhould we continue to hand down to poſterity 


the annals of idiotiſm and inſanity ? Very little 
ſolid advantage is derivable- from the ſtudy of 
ſuch ſubjects, though much oſtentation of learn- 


ing may be diſplayed in it. In a field where 
there are gold mines, that induſtry is lamentably 


miſplaced which is e in digging for lead 


or clay. 


$I 3. It 2 8 common to 4. thoſe children 
to learning who appear to be remarkable for 


imbecility of conſtitution : but a life of ſtudy 
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requires great health. To the philoſopher, the 
divine, and the lawyer, a ſtrong conſtitution s 
more neceſfary than to the ploughman. The 
ploughman may improve a weak one by his oc- 
cupation; by air and exerciſe; but the ſtudent 
will increaſe his Wen by thought __— bo- 
dily inactivity. 
$ 4. Arithmetic and mathonuticat ſtudies con- 

tribute to the health of the mind, after it has 
been long engaged in the belles heeeres; in poetry, 
in oratory, in hiſtory. They brace it by the 
great exertion of reaſon, which they require, as | 

gymnaſtic exercifes brace the body. I knew a 

ſtudious man who uſed to carry Wingate's Arith- 
metic in his pocket to amuſe his leiſure hours, 
and he faid, he found it a great relief after the 
ſtudy of languages and polite letters. I think it 
is ſaid, that Johnſon thought himſelf relieved 
from ſymptoms of inſanity by computation. | 

$ 5, Learning may be obtained in modern 

times without the learned languages; but the 
attainment muſt be comparatively flow, difficult, 
and uncertain. It is well worth while in youth 
to take ſome pains to procure the keys of the 
| treaſury. There are many great readers of Engliſh 

only who acquire a great deal of ſcience, pro- 
perly ſo called, and a knowledge of men, and 
manners, and af hiſtory; but there is ſomething 
inſecure and imperfect in their beſt acquiſitions 
and, if they make any great proficiency, they 
certainly have much more trouble than thoſe 
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who have maſtered the languages while wer 
were at ſchool. 

§ 6. Abilities alone : are not ſufficient to make : 
a great progreſs in learning. The government of 
the temper contributes greatly to it. Patience, 
moderation, coolneſs of judgment, virtue, and 
innocence. enable a man to exert his ahilities 
with eaſe to himſelf, without impediments: We) 
without error, 

$ 7. Si quid eft in „ beine meis gone” placeat y „* 
ſays Martial, dictavit auditor. If there is any 
thing good in my book, the hearer or reader dicta- 
ted it. It is aſtoniſhing how. much the excellence 
of an oration depends on. the rank, or abilities 
or reſpectable character of the audience A full. 
church, a\,crowded theatre, a ſelect company, 
rouſe exertion. A man outdoes himſelf on ex 
traordinary occaſions. Cicero and Demoſthenes 
wonld have found their flame. expiring if they 
had ſpoken their orations to à thin aſſembly, 
to a careleſs or a taſteleſs auditory; but when... 
their country hung on their lips, they drank in 
new portions genius, they caught fire, and ſhone 
with unrivalled brilliancy, Mr. Garrick could not 


read Shakſpeare , or perform any. part in private 


ſo well as upon the theatre. He was deſired to 
read a moſt intereſting play before the royal 
family in private; but he neither ſatisfied himſelf 
nor his hearers. A King could not elicit the fire, 


which was ſtruck out "by the pit, box, and 


galleries. 
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$ 8. It has always been the opinion of great 
philoſophers, that corruption of eloquence is a 
ſymptom of corruption of morals. The taſte that 
reliſhes a corrupt eloquence muſt itſelf be corrupt, 
and accompanied with a mind not well regulated. 
The taſte in morals and the taſte in letters ariſing 
from the ſame ſource, it is no wonder, when the 
ſource is corrupted , that both the ſtreams are 
polluted. * Ubicunque,” ſays Seneca, © videris 
<. orationem corruptam placere, ibi mores quoque 
& a reQto deſciviſſe non eſt dubium. Quo modo 


* conviviorum luxuria, quo modo veſtium, zgre 


<« civitatis indicia ſunt, fic orationis licentia (6 
% modo frequens eſt) oſtendit animos ee 
6% quibus verba exeunt, procidiſſe. 


Some critics have thought that the . among 


us, at preſent, ſeems to favor a ſtyle reſembling. 
Seneca or Tacitus, and' to prefer it even to the 
ſtyle of Czſar, Cicero, and Livy; if ſo, it may be 
advantageous to recollect that thoſe authors were 


admired in the decline of morals , wave Ll 


and empire. 
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CHAP x. | 


Honeſtly and ſimplicity frequen tly the charafteriftis 
of the true poet , philoſopher , a any alen 
artiſts of als ene . 


21% 


Mz x of genius ſee a beauty To EAAON. 
unknown to others in the ſubjects which they 
contemplate. They become ns with the 
form, and, like other lovers , regard but little 
many things which ſolicit the notice and attach 


| the heart of moſt men. 


Joſeph Scaliger has ſaid, Famais homme ne fut 
potte , ou aima la lecture des poëtes, gui neut le 
ceur afſis en bon lieu. No man ever was a poet, 
or delighted i in reading the poets, whoſe heart did not 
lie in the right place ; and Horace ſaid before him. 
Levis hæc inſania quantas 


Virtutes habeat ſic collige; vatis avarus 
Non temere eſt animus; verſus amat, hoc ſtudet unum. 


Poets and men of genius are frequently no 
one's enemies but their own, From their con- 
tempt of riches they too often fall into poverty, 
and live in an ignorance of that humble kind of 
wiſdom, which, though it makes no conſpicuous 
figure, contributes much to comfort. They be- 
come the dupes of deſigning, men ; of little minds 
that grovel in the mire, and who, though they 
cannot ſee far above the earth, yet ſee their in- 
tereſt with great acuteneſs, and purſue it with 
artifice that ſeldom fails of good ſucceſs, and.whe . 


— 
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look upon men employing their time in making 


verſes, pictures, or in reading books, as ſimple- 


tons eaſily to be deceived, and their natural prey, 


as the pigeon is to the kite. 

It is therefore much to be wiſhed EW in 
obedience to the ſcriptural rule, men of genius 
would endeavour to unite the wiſdom of the ſer- 
pent with the innocence of the dove. | 

But as to this dove like innocence, there are 


who controvert, with powerful arguments , its 
peculiar prevalence in poets and men of genins, 
I rather think there is a tendency to it in them; 
but, as it happens in moſt general rules, there 


are many exceptions, 
Horace ſays a poet is ſeldom avaricious ; ; but 


proofs to the contrary may be brought: yet the 


allertion is, in general, true; for there are many 


more proofs of their want of thrift Y and an 


contempt of riches. 

The inſtance of Pindar, in the ſecond Iſthmian 
ode, ſuggeſting a hint to Xenocrates of Agrigentum 
whom he was celebrating, is cited as an inſtance 
of poetical meanneſs and avarice. ty 


« The muſe, ” Pindar inſinuated, & js not mer- 
i cenary; but a wiſe man has ſaid, 0 Niches male 
* the man.“ You, ANTICS; are mn TI | 


77 * 


& bum ſapienti. 


This was Pindar's mode of N his petwwn for 


money. In diſtreſs he might make ſuch an appli- 


cation without being avaricious. The very: want, 


which drove him to ſo diſagreeable a mee 


might be occalioned by his eontempt of money. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pope was, I believe; rather attached to 
money, and knew how both. to gain and keep 
it. But not ſo Spenſer, nor Shep nor 


* 


It is to be wiſhed chat dooney and artiſts of 
genius, would add diſcretion to their taſte and 
{kill; for it is lamentable that they who give ſo 
KEE pleaſure to others en make themſelves 
miſerabl ss. O G 

There 1 is, after all, ae ing amiable i in their 
iu and generoſity. It preſerves them from 
baſe actions. You. may, in general, make + : ſafe 

2 a N 1 mean, of true 
genius; for as to the mere etendery to = PAI 
many of them are remark; le for e iy and 


knavery. £ 

But if poets: . aki. redo ha 
avarice, they have Jhown;themſelves> prone::t0! 
other paſſions equally or more vicious. They 
have been voluptuaries in a culpable extreme; 
and, upon the whole, they do net appear to 
have ſurpaſſed the reſt: of mankind in happineſs. 
ſo much as in talent. 1110 

The pleaſures of genius „ in its enartions, Ave, 
certainly exquiſite; but the borrors-ofa-geolorand; 
of want, or diſeaſe, muſt leflety;: if nat 
totally deſtroy them; ind:doaplaaſe and renown; 
beſtowed upon them, however flattering: to the: 


human heart; are but à poor recompence for the 


aggravated: diſtreſes of private :liſs j- which often“ 
involve a wife and family. As genius muſt be ſup- 
poſed to Nun beuten. eee 
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to tht happineſs of nim who poſſeſſes it, let Winn 


take care to add to it diſeretion, and that uſeful 
kind of wifdom called common n The n more 
=, che more ballaſt i is W bl DE. 7 1 
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| Sermons—Dry diſ dif courſl ſes —B efore the wn — 


Before the”. ouſe 97 5 Hd Commons — ns | 


| . of Court — 457 tle ai dapted t to male impreſſi ion 
uch moluild be*preſented' from the preſs, not 
"the 8 tond e Infip Idity of court, ſer⸗ 


mons — Fe of fe e , and hurting. intereſt,” 
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"Tn Sihewrks 8 1 turns any 
from the! error of their Ways, is a better divine 
than the -*preateſt» orientaliſt, caſuiſt, linguiſt, 
controverſialiſt, that ever ſpent his days in ſolitary 


libraries, cauſed the preſs to groan with folios of 


dull: difſevtation , or ſat with all the heavy dignity 


of ſilent ſelf. importance in a profeſſor's chair. The 


later may have great jiuternal merit; but his is, 
in the leyt oforeaſowy ſubordinate to the active 
divine whd}- reduces; theological knowledge to 
practical 'uſe 5) the end for which the others learn- 
ing is but a preparatory mean; and a mean, very 
 _ often;, totally ſuperfluous. The world judges 

_ otherwiſe, and the dull S. T. P. who never con- 
verted a inner, viſited the ſick, comforted the 


deſponding, promoted piety, charity an cam 
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is honored and preferred to the, pariſh prieſty 
whoſe life has been ſpent in active beneficence, 
in giving inſtruction, in alleviating n cad 
ray contentment and reſignation. 
The dull divine either communicates pry" 
or communicates in a ſtyle ox language unknoẽom 
to the people; they therefore ſuppoſe him, after 
their manner of judging, to poſſeſs ſomething ut 


more value than any thing which they ſee or ean 


approach with. ſamiliarity. An air of: myſterx 
ſecures to him à degree of veneration, Omns 

ignotiim pro magniſi co e. The good refton, vicar , 
or curate, reſiding among his flock ; js ſeen; every 
day, and, by familiarity; loſes that great, reſpect 
which the other, like Eaſtern monarchs;,paſſeſleg. 
through) concealment. But the latter ista je 
more extenſively uſeful than the former, s a 


guinea in circulation\than'a»coin:/of an equal in- 


trinſie value locked up an bin. the cabinet 


of a virtuſ . nnn nifyfbib 7 vio 

The reſpect N to dull divines has intro 
duced; among reſpectahle preachere, ry, ſtyla 
of diſcourſes from the pulpit which, thangh 
ſubtle and learned; yet as it defeat the very pur 
poſe of preaching, and is totally ineffigagious , in 


a large and eb eee „ ought to he 
diſapproved. ll cem anlary a 10 
The firſt care of theſe preachers. ſeems ta be 
the preſervation of their on dignity, Iwill not 
lay it is the ſole care; but the conſequence is a 
bad as if it were; for fome af the gongregatian 
will not liſten for want of attraction and the: neſt 
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receive no more information , no more impulſe 


to virtue and religion; than if they had ſat at 


home and read a tract of ſpeculative divinity in 
the ſilent receſſes of their book rooms. The dull 


matter is uſually accompanied with à dull manner; 
and the hole effect of the viva voz is loſt by the 
pride, the indolente, the affectation, or the 


dulneſs of the preacher.” Think of a preacher 
haranguing fror the pulpit a pariſh like that of 


St. James; St. Giles, Whitechapel, or Shoreditch, 
in the ſtyle of writing andi utterance which he 
would uſe in reading a divinity lecture in the Theo- 
* School, near the Pig · market at Oxford. 
Sermons before the univerſities may, indeed; 


be conſidered as exetciſes in theology, intended 


for the improvement of both preacher and hearer 
in the theory of religion. If they are in the ſtyle 


which rhetoricians call eæilis, the meagre and 


jejuns; perhaps it may be excuſed, as being 
merely didactic, , deſigned docere, non ' penſuadete 
& movere, to teach doctrines, not to perſuade the 


will or move the affections. And yet when it is 


in the univerſities, always conſiſts of young men 
and of the common pariſhioners, I know not 
whether this apology can fully juſtify the languor 


of a pulpit diſſertation. The truth is, that on 
moſt publie occaſions, and? before a learned au- 


dienee; the preacher aſcends the ro/trum to diſplay 
kis own attainments and ingenuity; and that the 


edification of the hearers isa ſecondary purpoſe. 


| Human — to vanity, 30 n let him 


R 


ebnſidered that the greater part of the audience, 
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who cenſures/it in others ſet the example of a total 


exemption. from it himſelf. But I cannot help, ß 


thinking, that vanity might be more effectually 
gratified by a livelier and more energetic addreſs . 
to the hearers. The impreſſion would be deeper, 
and the preacher's eloquence more honored: but 
eloquence in theſe pulpits is leſs aimed at n 
ingenious and erudite diſquiſition. 7 

The dull, dry, torpid; lauguid, e en fiyle : 
diſplays itſelf in all its academical grace, in ſermons 


at Weſtminſter Abbey before the Houſes of Lords 


and Commons, Theſe are commonly Printed, 
and few things ever came from the preſs more 
inſipid; mere water gruel, or rather mere chips 
in porridge. Vou may read ſeveral of them, and 


not find the name of Jeſus Chriſt once inſerted. 
The name of God is ſparingly admitted. A paſſage 


from ſcripture might ſpoil a period, or, give the 
diſcourſe a vulgar air. No attempt to ſtrike the 
imagination or move the paſſions. The firſt aim 


of the preacher ſeems to be to give no diſguſt to 
a faſtidious audience; to go through the formality, 


with all the tranquillity of gentle dulneſs, neither 


ruffled himſelf, nor rudely daring to diſturb his 


hearers. He is uſually, before his Maker, in a 
temparal ſenſe; on theſe occaſions, and muſt 
therefore carry his diſh very upright, and be upon 
his good behaviour, or he may hinder his prefer- 
— and retard his tranſlation. A bold rebuke, 
a ſpirited remonſtrance againſt faſhionable: vice, 
againſt vain babbling, againſt reviling each other 
in the fenate, might fix ths Bags m his place 
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for life," as the froſt congeals the ſtream. It is 
| fafer to talk about good old King Charles and King 
David, the Jews and the Samaritans, the Scribes 
and the Phariſees, the Greeks and the Romans. 

' Dulneſs ſeems to be conſidered as a conſtituent 
part of dignity; ; and when a great man is deſired 
to preach an oceaſional ſermon, he aſſumes ſome 
thing of an owl-like' heavineſ, of manner to preſerve 
the appearance uniformly majeſtic. If his diſcourſe 


5s not underſtood}; ſo much the better. It may 


then be ſuppoſed to contain any thing, and every 
thing; and, as imagination exceeds reality, the 
pretehers ſamb is Hkely to gain by the artifice. 


I have often lamented, that at aſſize ſermons, 


the ſame dulneſt hab been adopted. Such: occa- 
ions forniſh a very deſirable opportunity to ſtrike 
the minds of the common people with an awe of 
Juſtice ,* with a fear of offending. with a conviction 
that the wages of fin are death. But the penide, 
who means to ſhow his parts before the judge and 
the lawyers, commonly talks about juriſprudence, 
Roman and Juſtinian codes, the origin of civil 
government, munieipal laws, and ſimilar matters, 
5 ene, edifying indeed to the judge, but to 
the vulgar, and to the jury and NE perſons 
concerned, unintelligible as Arabi 
Ordination and viſitation — may be, 
perhaps, allowed ſomething of the privilege of 
theological lectures „though a rhetorical perora- 
tion affecting the heart might be, on ſuch occaſions, 


equally creditable and more babs for in truth, 


the ſtudent does not, at that time, require a 
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theological lecture on abſtruſe ſubjec of - 
bat rather a perſuaſive exhortation which may 
ſtrike his mind with an awful ſenſe of the. en- 
gagements into which he has entered, or is going 
to enter. He can read theology in bo chamber. 

Sermons before inns of court have been re- 
markable for dulneſs and want of animation. f 
vou would almoſt ſuppoſe the preacher to be 
reading one of the ſtatutes or a law inſtrument, 
like a clerk at the aſſizes. He ſeems to ſtand in 
awe of the gentlemen of the long robe, and would | 


not be thought to inſult their underſtandings by 


addreſſing their paſſions, But the gentlemen, 
however learned in ſtatutes, precedents, and 
lega 1 rmalities, are All but men, and might 
uenced like other men, by the operation 
of the Word, which is deſcribed as ſharper than 
a two-edged ſword, „in the hands of him who is 
duly ſkilled in its uſe. _ St. Paul made Felix 
tremble on the ſeat of judgment. 5 
The cold manner is not proper for the pul- 
pit, and ſhould be .confined to the ſchools. of 
logic and metaphyſics. But do I mean to ſati- 


rize the clergy, it will be aſked, and to en- N 


courage à diſpoſition. to depreciate them and 
their ſervices? It will be unjuſt and uneandid to 
ſuſpe that I can have any ſuch intention. On 
the contrary, T wiſh the learned, the rational, 

and philoſophical part of the e , to polleſ 
all that authority, and influence, and; honor, 
which is due to their reſpectable characters, and 
to their attainments. But I have obſerved 1 men 
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| totally different from them, certainly ignorihe” | 
almoſt irrational, and quite unphiloſophical, en- 


groſſing the attention of the largeſt congregations 


of Chriſtian people. If the better ſort mean to 


do good in the moſt extenſive manner, they 
will not deſpiſe that popularity which can alone 


enable them to do it. They will lay aſide pride, 


falſe delicacy, affectation, and diſplay their attain- 
ments and abilities in a popular manner, with 


a manly eloquence, and with the appearance f 
ſincerity as well as the reality. Then ſhall I ſee 


their churches 'crowded; for the people will 


certainly give them a decided preference when- 
ever they ſhall deſcend to the taſte and under- 


ſtanding of the people. Then ſhall I no more 
ſee with pain, the gentleman and the ſcholar, 


who has had every advantage of education , Ss 


neglected for the irregular mechanic. 

I am aware that my interference in this man- 
ner, however good my motive, may be attri- 
Þuted to an improper meddling with things. of 
which the perſons concerned are, in every Teſ- 
pet, competent judges. Pride will ſpurn my 


hints; but, like ſeed ſcattered ahroad, ſome may 


fall on ground congenial to its nature, and 
adapted to its growth. I would beg leave, be- 
fore I diſmiſs a ſubje& rather invidious, to refer 
| the haughty deſpiſers of popularity to a paſſage 
in the hook of the Wiſe ſon of Sirach, where 
men who are wiſe and eloquent in their inflruc- 
lions 2 are at the ſame time praiſed for their 
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popular manner; for it is added, that they were 
MEET FOR THE PEOPLE 
Dr. Eachard gives the following ech of 


metaphyſical preaching.  * Omnipotent all, thou 55 


© art only, becauſe thou art only, and becauſe 
« thou only art: as for us, we are not, but we 


| © ſeem to be, and only ſeem to be, becauſe we 


« are not; for we are but mites of entity, and 
« crutnbs of ſomething: ” as if, ſays he, a com- 
pany of country people were bound. to under- 
ſtand Suarez and all the fchool divine. 
Biſhop\Butler ſeems to he the model of dry 
preachers in the ſuperior order. Some of his 
ſermons are, in every reſpect, excellent, and, 
as a philoſophical diſquiſitor on theology, he is 
admirable; but his diſquiſitions are, upon the 


whole, fitter for the cloſet than the pulpit. People 
will continue to ſlumber in churches, unleſs the 


diſcourſe of the preacher is level to their capacities, 
and unleſs he rouſes them by a judicious 
addreſs to their paſſions and imagination. I re- 
commend nothing frothy, nothing puerile, no- 
thing fanatical, but the manly force, the fire, 
the pathos, af a CHATHAM transferred to the 
pulpit. Leave Dulneſs to doze among the cob- 
webs of the ſchools; lulled by the drowſy. hum 
of droniſh diſputants in metaphyſical theology. 
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CHAP. . 


Unreaſonable* expettation of uniform endes 
in a writer's manners, writings, and Nyle — Cor. 
e E e Ok 


8 


_»_y character of Pierre de Cee 


popular dramatic poet of France, induced thoſe 
who approached him to expect ſomething in his 


manners, addreſs, and converſation above the 


common level, They were difappointed; and 
the like has happened in a thouſand nn in- 
ſtances. e 
The friends of Corneille, as was tl 8095 
were uneaſy at finding. people expreſs their dif- 
appointment after an interview with him. They 
wiſhed him to appear as reſpectable when near, 
as when at a diſtance; in a perſonal intimacy, 
as in the regions of fame. They took the liberty 


of mentioning his defects, awkward addreſs, his 
nngentleman-like behaviour. Corneille heard the 


enumeration of his faults with great patience; 
and, when it was coneluded, ſaid, with a {mile 
and with” a juſt confidence in himſelf: All ths 
% may be very true; but, for all 8 1 am 
« ſtill Pierre de Corneille. * N 

The numberleſs defects, infinite; Eu, 
and diſagreeable qualities, which the friends of 
Dr. Johnſon have brought to public light, were 
_ chiefly what, in leſs conſpicuous men, would 'be 


/ 


— 
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paſſed over as foibles, or excuſed as mere pec- 
badillosz and however his enemies may triumph 
in the expoſure, I think he might, if he were 
alive, imitate. Corneille and ſay: 0 all this | 
« I am ſtill Samuel Johnſon,” _ 
Few men could ſtand fo fiery a trial as hs hes 
done. His gold has been put into the furnace, 
and really, confidering the violence of the fre, 
and the frequent repetition of the proceſs, the 
quantity of droſs and alloy is inconſiderable. 
Let him be conſidered not abſolutely but com- 
paratively: and let thoſe who are diſguſted with 
him aſk themſelves, whether their own or the 
characters they moſt admire would not exhibit 
ſome - deformity, if they were to be analyzed 
with a minute and anxious curioſity, The private 
converſation of Johnſon, the caprice of momen- 
tary ill hnmor, the weakneſs of diſeaſe, the com- 
mon infirmities of human nature, have been 
preſented to the public, without thoſe alleviating - 
circumſtances which probably attended them. 
And- where is the man that has not foibles . 
weakneſſes, follies, and defects of ſoms kind ? 
And where is the man that has greater virtues, | 
greater abilities, more uſeful labors, to put into 
the oppoſite ſeale againſt his defech? | 
Biography is every day deſcending from its | 
dignity. Inſtead of an inſtructive recital, it is 
becoming an inſtrument t th the mere. gratification 
of an impertinent, not to ſay a malignant, enri- 


oſity. There are certain foibles and weakneſſes, 


which ſhould be ſhut vp. in | the coffin with the 


' 
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4 
poor relics 'of fallen humanity. Ubi plure 
nitent in a character, the 1 macule mould 
be covered with the pall. $1 a be 

IT am apprehenſive that the cuſtom of expo 
. the nakedneſs of eminent men to every eye 
will have an unfavorable influence on virtue. 
It may teach men to fear celebrity; and, by 
extinguiſhing the deſire of fame and — 
glory, deſtroy one powerful motive to excellence, 


I think there is reaſon to fear leſt the moral 


writings of Johnſon ſhould loſe ſomething of their 


effect by this unfortunate degradation. To pre- 


vent fo miſchievous an effect of his friends com- 
munications , I wiſh his readers to conſider the 


old ſaying, Nemo mortalium omnibus horis ſa- 


pit, and to reflect that reaſon and argument do 
not loſe any thing of their force from the errors 
and foibles of a writer's conduct. Let 1 allo 
remember the famous pegs. 


Video meliora proboque C 


Deteriora fequo. i - 4606 


Ts it to be. believed. that Addiſon would h have 
appeared uniformly great, if the taſte of his age, 
and the communicative diſpoſition of his inti- 

mate friends, had publiſhed his private conver- 
fation, the ſecrets of his clofet and of his chamber, 
It was uſual to write the lives of great men 
con amore, with affection for them, and there 
ran a vein of panegyric with the narrative. 
Writer and reader . in loving the character, 


1 
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and the WY” love was increaſed and confirmed 


by the writer's: repreſentation.” An ardor of imi- 
tation was thus excited, and the hero ef the ſtory 
placed, without one diſſentient voice; in ſome 


honorable nich in the temple of Fame. But this . 


biographical anatomy, in minutely diſſecting 


parts, deſtroys the heauty of the whole; juſt as 


in cutting up the moſt comely body many loath- 


ſome objects are preſented to the eye; and the 


beautiful form is utterly: disfigured. . HS" Tits 
It is ſaid indeed that not only aryths but 


the whole truth, ſhould be publiſhed- and left 


naked for the contemplation; of mankind; for as 
the anatomy of the body contributes to the 
benefit of human nature, by promoting medical 


and chirurgical” knowledge; ſo the diſfection of 
characters tends to the developement of error, 
which by being thus expoſed, may be avoided. 


Some advantage may be. derived to the philo- 
ſopher from this expoſure; but I fear little to 


the multitude. I am rather induced to believe, 


that the abaſement of. great characlers, and the 


expoſure of defects, prevents the ſalutary opera- 


tion of their good example, and of their wri- 


tings. The eommon reader does not make refined | : 


and.-philofophical obſervations. He only fays, 
If ſuch men, ſo learned, ſo great, ſo celebrated, 
were guilty, of this. failing, or remarkable for 


that miſeonduct, how can I attempt, with hope 


of ſucceſs, to avoid it? He gives up the conteſt, 


and "OO _ beendet. eren Men yo uw and 


: 
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authority of the defunct philoſopher, whom! he 
once admired, and endeavoured to imitate. ! 


1 think it was Agypt- in which a — 


was eſtabliſhed to ſit in judgment on the departed. 
Johnſon has been tried with as accurate an in- 


veſligation of cireumſtanecs as if he had been 


judicially arraigned on the banks of the Nile- 


It does not appear that the witneſſes were 


partial. The ſentence of the public, according 
to their teſtimony, has rather reduced him; hut 
time will replace him where he was; and where 


he ought to be, notwithſtanding all his error 


and infirmities, high in the ranks of Fame. 
Poſterity Will forgive: his roughneſs of manner, 
his apparent ſuperſtition, his miſtakes in making 
his will, his prejudices againſt Whigs and the 
Scotch, and will remember his Dictionary „ his 


moral writings, his biography, his manly vigor 


of thought, his piety; and his 3 
will make' allowances for morbid melancholy; for 


a life, a great" part of Which was ſpent in en. 
treme indigence and labor, and the reſt in the 
midſt of allluenee, flattery, obſequiouſneſß, ſub- 


miſſion, and univerſal renown. Ong to lo 
The number of writers hö have diſcuſſed 


the life, character, . of Johrifon is 
he 


alone ſufficierit to evince that public feli 
him to be a great man; and it Will not be 


| eaſy to write him down through miſtaken friends 


ſhip or declared enmity. It proves him to 56 2 
great man; but mortal man, however Well he 
"7 deſerve the TO” Great COmMparauealys 


— 
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is abſolutely but a little being; and the example of 
Johnſon is additional proof of this obvious but 
humiliating coneluſion. I wiſh, neyertheleſs, 
that his Life had been written in the manner x 
the French Eloges, and with the er ee | 
ſuperior merit. 

Many of deen . one way lup⸗ 5 
poſe, were of thoſe who forced themſelves into 
his company and acquaintance in order io 
gain credit, and gratify their own vanity; They 
had little i of affection for him, and no 
objection to lower his memory, if they could 
raiſe their on names to eminence on the 
ruins. Many of them had been hurt by his 
freedom of rebuke, and Were glad to gratify 
revenge when retaliation was out of his power. 
If he were alive, he would eruſh the {warms ' 


” OS. 


he 
* 
f 


of inſets | that have attacked his character both 
in converſatiom and in writing, and "with ur, 
wan en, an We into non exiſtence, | +4 


0 1 4 r. XIII. 275 2 5 
Modern Heu hren i! ir of ting f fot ; 
en er . the ba ag 4 


* : EE 4 2 9 


Mal pope 0 ieder A Munch of 5 1 
verſe n however - difficult 'to invent, is \ iN 
imitated ' with” eaſe. The cloſe of the ſenſe in N 
couplets, and the frequent antitheſes in the ſe - 
cond Une, are features ſo prominent "that an 
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ſubjects not at all injurious, they might obtain 
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artiſt of inferior {kill, a mere faber imus, is abl 


to copy them, and to preſerve a reſemblance... 


His tranſlation. of Homer is a. treaſury of 


| ſplendid language; and he who has a it 


will not find himſelf at a loſs for ſhining epi 


adapted to every occaſion. I detract not from 
his merit; for as the improver of Engliſh 4 
ſification, as the introducer of a brilliant diction 


unknown. before, he ha 
verſal ,, : 
.- But that which. i is Jandable in 1 1 5 as in- 


ventor „cannot entitle his mere imitators: to any 


. Jultly Wes uni. 
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great applauſe. They may be called good ver- 
ſifiers, pretty poetaſters, but they cannot rank 
with their maſter, as a poet, or an original i im- 


prover of verſificat ion. 
While they exerciſed their imitative n 0 on 


approbation, and would certainly eſcape cenſure; 


but the candid, the moderate, and in 


part of mankind, have lamented that they have 
ſtolen the graces of Pope's verſification to de- 
corate and recommend a kind of ſatire, abound 
ing in virulent and Naa invectivTe. 

I am ſenſible that ſome works of this kind 
have been extolled in the higheſt terms; but l 
know, at the ſame time, that the extravagant 


55 applauſe was, in great meaſure , the ebullition 
_ of party zeal, or of that unhappy diſpoſition, of 

the human mind which prompts. it, to rejoice in 

| ſeeing elevated merit or rank degraded by defama- 


tion. Take Ay from ſuch Poems te perſonality, 
the 


T- 
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the local and temporary Ane aunt how ſmall 


a portion will remain of real genius to recom- 
mend them! They would not be read notwith- 
ſtanding their glare of enn, and their ſonorous | 
numbers. 
It is uſual with theſe works to riſe to univer- 
ſal fame immediately on publication, to baſk 
like the ephemera, in the ſunſhine for a day, 
and then to fall into a an and rratrievea 
obſcurity. 8 
One of the principal arts of then writers is 
to ſecure , attention by ſeizing the topic of the. - 
hour, by filling their poems with the names of 
perſons who are the ſubject of converſation at 
the moment, and by boldly. ſurprifing their 
readers with attacks on the . moſt reſpectable 
characters, or at leaſt on perſons who, from 
their rank and their offices, provided they are 
tolerably decent, ought to be exempted from 
virulent abuſe and public obloquy. It is the 
intereſt of the community that perſons of high 
ſtations, whoſe example is powerful, and whoſe 
authority ought to carry weight, ſhould not he 
held out to the vulgar as objects of deriſion. If 
they have common failings, have been gnilty 
of human errors, a veil ſhould be thrown over 
them for the fake of decorum, and of that heau- 
tiful order in ſociety, which conduces 1 
thouſand beneficial purpoſes. | 
But a ſpirit of levelling high 3 and 
rank is one of the diſtinguiſhing marks of the 
preſent times. It was introduced by what is 
. „„ 11 | 
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ile the Oppoſition. Unfortunately for all th 
is decent, and honorable, and right, it has been 
judged expedient that government, or the mi. 
niſters of government, ſhould be conſtantly em- 
barraſſed by a ſtanding oppoſition. The tools 
employed by the leaders of this oppoſition are 
often ſuch as are only fit for dirty work. Un- 
able to effect any more laudable purpoſe, they 
have been employed to aſperſe the characten 
of the temporary poſleſſors of office, and its 
conſequent powers and emoluments. Not ſatis- 
fied with attacking the political perſons 4 they 
have dared to go farther, to enter into the pri- 
vacies of family retirement, and to ſpare neither 
age nor ſex in divulging whatever envy has 
ſuggeſted. The poetical ſatiriſt has been called 
upon as a powerful auxiliary in conducting the 

levelling engine. Some read and are pleaſed with 
. verſe, who would have overlooked the invective 


in humble proſe. Good verſifiers have been found, 


and the moſt exalted perſons in the kingdom 


cruelly hitched in a rhyme , and thrown out to 
the vulgar to be toſſed about by the tongue ol 


infamy. 
Every loyal ſubj ect, every gentleman, every 


conſiderate father of a family, every man ef 
common humanity, is hurt at the cruel and 
opprobrious treatment which the King, the very 
fountain of honor, has experienced from the 
hands of rhyming ruffians. | 


Great pretenſions to good humor, mirth, 
and gaiety, are made by the ſatiriſts; but the 


— 
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pretenſions are a veil of gauze. It is eafy to ſee, 
through the pellucid diſguiſe, the ſnakes of envy, 
the horrid features of malice, the yellow tinge 
of jealouſy, the diſtortions of ney =, 
grinning with a Sardonic ſmile. * n 


Hic nigræ ſuccus loliginis hec 4 
Erugo mera. 


But as a veil is uſed, as diverſion and plea - 
ſantry are promiſed, and as detraction from il- 
luſtrious merit is but. too agreeable to moſt men, 
the poem are read, and do much miſchief i in 
the ſhort period of their exiſtence. : 

The pain they give to individuals who are 
burned with a cauſtic, yet are conſcious of hav- 
ing given no provocation, is enough to render 
the practice odious in the eyes of all who con- 
ſider duly how much a feeling mind ſaffers dn 
ſuch occaſions, and how little right a dark and 
malignant aſſaſſin can have to inflict a puniſh- 
ment withont an offence; to bring an accuſation 
without coming forward as the aceuſer. 

The practice is injurious to the public, as it 
tends to diſcourage the growth of virtue and. all 
honeſt attempts to be diſtinguiſhed by merit, 
Such attempts of neceſſity render a man conſpi- 


cuous; and he no ſooner becomes ſo than he is 


conſidered as a proper mark for ſcorn to ſhoot 


| at, and for envy to aſperſe. A man may be 


afraid to exert himſelf when, every ſtep he ad- 
vances, he is the more in danger of ws 


notice, and, conſequently , of becoming the 


4 
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at which the maloviiewt may bend their bows, 
and ſhoot out their arrows, even bitter words. 

What a triumph to villany, profligacy, and 
ignorance, when virtuous, and innocent, and 
inoffenſive characters are ſingled out for that 


ſatire which themſelves only can deſerve. 


This is a vis digna lege regi. Expoſtulation is 
in vain; and laws, which might reſtrain it, will 
not be duly executed, in a country where licen- 
tiouſneſs is unfortunately conſidered as eſſential 
to the exiſtence of civil liberty 


8 — td * * 
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CHAP. XIV. , 
On the literary Charatter of Julius Ceſar: 15 


Jorius c SAR, like the greater part of 


men diſtinguiſhed by genius, began to diſplay 


his inventive powers in the pleaſant walks of 
poeſy. In early youth he wrote Oedipus , a 
Tragedy „and the Praiſe of Hercules, which I 
imagine was a kind of epic poem; but Au— 
guſtus prohibited the publication of them -both, 
left they ſhould expoſe any marks of juvenile 
imperfection, and diſgrace the Imperial. family. 
It ſhould be mentioned allo, as an inſtance. of 
Julius Cæſars induſtry, that 'he compiled a vo- 
lume , to which he gave the name of Di&a collecla- 


nea, conſiſting of the remarkable apophthegms 


of remarkable men. Auguſtus ſu Ppreſſed this 
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alfo from a pale n for the honor of 
the houſe of Cæſar. a 8 

One cannot help wiſhing that the juvenile 
productions of ſo diſtinguiſhed a man had been 
preſerved as curioſities. Though they might 
not have been exempt from the defects of im- 
mature judgment, there is every reaſon to con- 


jecture that they abounded in elegance and taſte, 


At a later period, this great man wrote a 

poem, entitled ter, or the Itinerary. It gave 
an account of his expeditions progreſs from 
Rome to, Hiſpania ulterior; and was probably 
in the ſtyle and manner of Horace's lier e 
duſium. , \ 
I am the rather widuced to dann that 
Ceſar wrote in the Haratian manner ſermont 
propriora, becauſe the little ſpecimen which 
remains of Cæſar's poetry is in that ſtyle. It is 
the well-known fragment on Terence preſerved 
by Donatus. 


Tu zuoque, tu in fommis, Oo dimidi ate Menander, e. 


In the Dialogue of an admirable author on 
the Cauſes of the Corruption of Eloquence, 
there is a paſſage which reflects but little ho- 
nor on Cæſar as a poet. Cæſar and Brutus, 
lays he, wrote verſes and depoſited, them in 
libraries; they did not make better verſes than 
Cicero, b yet more happily, ſince fewer knew 
that they made them all. Non. melius quam 


ſciune. 


Cicero, at Hue 25 ia log Felle ae 
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Czfar's verſes, it is probable, were not very 
ſtriking, as may be collected from an anecdote 
recorded of them by Plutarch. When Czfar 
was taken by pirates, he ſolaced himſelf in his 
diſagreeable ſituation, by compoſing orations and 
verſes. He read his verſes to his captors, hoping 
to receive the flattering tribute of their applauſe; 
but the hardy adventurers had no ear for verſe. 
Cæſar gave way to a 'momentary reſentment, 
called them ſtupid barbarians, and affirmed that 
they deſerved crucifixion. It cannot be ſuppoſed 
that he revenged the mortification his pride re- 
ecived in a manner fo tyrannical; but it is certain 


that, as ſoon as he was liberated, he ordered the 


poor pirates to be nailed to the rot Crucifixion, 
it is to be hoped, was a puniſhment for the want 
of honeſty, and not of taſte. 

' Notwithſtanding this vindictive ſpirit, it out 
have been happy if his ambition had been poetical 


rather than political. It might have ſaved the 


deluge of blood through which he waded to 
empire. According to his own confeflion , the 
conqueſt' of Gaul occalioned the loſs of one million 
two hundred thouſand lives; and it is 1 
that the civil wars in which he was engaged, 
deſtroyed an equal number. Dreadful effects of 
pride! Two million four hundred thouſand lives 
deſtroyed by one man ! Remarkable inſtance of the 
inſtability of human grandeur! for he enjoyed the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his power but five months 
But our preſent buſineſs is to conſider Cæſar 
in the Lght of a ſcholar, not of a ſoldier. It his 
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character as a poet is diſputable, his talents as an 
orator, and his learning and ſagacity as a philoſo- 
pher, are highly and juſtly eſteemed. By a rare 
union of different abilities he excelled at once in 


the elegance of polite letters, and in the n 


department of recondite ſcience, 

As an orator, Cicero places him in the fir 0 
rank, and Quintilian thinks he would have rivalled 
Cicero, had he devoted his abilities to the roſtrum 
or tribunal. The elegance of his language was the 
peculiar excellence which diſtinguiſhed him as an 


orator. He was more Attic than Cicero; and if 


he had tranſmitted his beſt orations down to 
poſterity, Cicero would not have ſtood: alone at 
the head of Roman orators. Cicero himſelf gene- 
rouſly extols him, and thinks him equal to. thoſe 
who had made the . of een the e 
of their lives. | 

Eloque Was . by den * in 
ſubſervienee o his ambition. He knew that the 


Triumviri, in the plenitude of their uſur 


power, could cut off the heads and hands of mere 
orators, and nail them to the roſtrum. He knew, 
that though Cicero inculcated the doctrine that 
arms ſhould yield to the gown, and the laurel to 
the tongue, it was the ſword RING axe which 
in his time, carried all before it. 

Amidſt all the turbulence' of ambition ſo {Re 
tenſive was his capacity, that he found both time 
and inclination to write two books, addreſſed to 
Cicero, on the cool and diſpaſſionate ſubjects of 
grammatical analogy. In the dedication he paid 
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Cicero a great compliment, though, if we may 


judge from his own conduct, it was inſincere. 
He congratulated Cicero on having obtained a 


laurel more honorable than all military triumph, 


as it was more glorious to extend the limits of the 


Roman genius, than of the Roman empire. 
Cæſar wrote two books in oppoſition to Ci- 
cero's Laus Catonis, in which Cato Uticenſis had 


been celebrated with all the warmth of panegyric. 


Cæſar conſidered the praiſe of Cato a reflection on 
himſelf, and publiſhed his anſwer in two orations, 


to which he gave the name, Anti- Cutones. The 


| ſpeeches were in the form of accuſations before a 
judge; and I believe they were conducted with 
temper, for Cæſar praiſes Cato in the midſt of his 
invective. He was too much maſter of his temper 
to ſuffer it to be indecently diſturbed by eritical 
controverſy, and he vas ſufficiently politic to 
know, that to deny a merit which was become 
notorious would injure the cauſe of which he had 
undertaken the defence. 

One of the prineipal topics of Caſar's ſatire 


was Cata's inebriety. But he relates an anecdote 


of it which redounds to the honor of Cato's general 
character. Cato returning one morning from 2 
convivial meeting in a ſtate of inebriation , was 
met by ſome young men, who were determined 
to ſee whom they had aum bare. They un- 
covered his face, and found it Cato. They no 
ſooner ſaw him than they bluſhed on their own 
account for having taken ſuch a liberty with fo 
great a man. You would have imagined that they 
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wy had been detected in an improper ſtate by Cato, 
Tre. and not Cato by them, ſo great was their confu- 
1 a WW fon. From whieh it is evident, that in the midſt 
h, of drunkenneſs, Cato's character was reſpeQable , 
he and retained the dignity of ſuperior virtue. Cæſar 
could not have done Cato greater honor, or al- 
Ul lowed him more authority, than by relating this, 
ad ſtory, in which Cato, even when diveſted of his 
ic. reaſon by exceſs, was yet awful. | 
on I imagine Cæſar, in the liberality and urba- 
Is, nity of a cultivated mind, conducted this con- 
he WW troverſy in a good ee manner, and rather 
a more for the pleaſure and amuſement of it, than 
th from a reſentful deſire to - detract from Cato, 
lis whom his enemies allowed to be a good man and 
er 2 good eitizen. Every one knows that he was 5 
al fond of wine; and Horace ſeems to think that his | 
0 virtue acquired warmth from the juice of the grape: 
I Narratur & prifci Catonis 
d | Szpe mero caluiſſe virtus. | | 


The effect of Cæſar's knowledge f in aſtronomy 


al is feltat this hour in the reformation of the Calendar. 
1 Czſar is repreſented in Lucan as faying of himſelf 
a —— media inter prælia ſemper | 


| | Stellarum- celique plagis ſuperiſque vacavi. 


1 He was a lover of the ſcience, and excelled in it; 
| but there is reaſon to believe that in the Julian . 
Calendar he was aſſiſted or directed by Soſigenes 1 
the aſtronomer, who had derived his knowledge 7 
from the Banks of the Nile. It is probable that {= 
{uperſtition, and not ignorance only, prevented | 
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the reformation from taking place before Cofar 
gave it the ſanction of his authority, and received 
in return the honor of the invention. 

Cæſar's Commentaries are too well known to 
admit of much animadverfion upon them. They 
are e formed on the model of Xenophon's 
Anabaſis. Their language is pure, and flows 
with that eaſe and perſpicuity which has induced 
readers unanimouſly to eompare it to a gentle and 
beautiful river, whoſe ſurface is ſmooth, and 
waters pellucid. They who lament the want of 
political obſervations in them, and of maſterly 
ſtrokes of animated eloquence, ſhould remember, 
that Cæſar profeſſed only to write commentaries, 
and not a Juſt and legitimate hiſtory. N 
There is not much remaining of this great 
man's compoſition “; but there is enough to induce 
us to lament that ha did not uſe the pen more 
than the ſword. In military merit, his firſt object, 
Poggius maintains, with great force of argument, 
that he was greatly inferior to Scipio. 

Pliny the elder ſeems to think vigor of mind | 
the diſtinguiſhing character of Cæſar. He means 
not firmneſs and reſolution only ; but a peculiar 
celerity and irreſiſtible force, which can be com- 
pared to nothing more apily than to fire. He 
could, at the ſame time, read and write, and 

* Beſides thoſe already mentionet, Cæſar wrote the following 
works, which are loſt — Nine capital Orations, beſides ſome 
ſmaller ones, on particular occaſions; ſeveral books of Epiſtles, 
at leaſt ſixteen; Zibri Auſpiciorum, Augrraliaz and ſome affirm 


that he tranſlated Aratus's Phenomena. Other things are attths 
buted to him, but, it is ſuppoſed, erroneouſly. | 
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liſten with attention. He has been known to 
dictate ſix or ſeven letters at once to his amanuen- 
ſes, Who but muſt lament that ambition ſtole 
him from the Muſes? He might have ſpent all his 
fre in cqmpoſing an epic poem, or the hiſtory 
of his country, without ſhedding a drop of blood, 

or breaking one widow's or orphan's heart;' and F 
with the praiſe and delight of all poſterity. 


CHAP. XV. 4 


j £24641 
Of the fable b * uſed for the initiation 
of . ldren in ane. — Crozall, TIER Ge, 


| TH IN K it may adenic of a doubt 3 the 
preſenting of the common fables, which are called 
Klopian, to young minds, is the moſt eligible 
mode of communicating thoſe. firſt ideas which 
are ſaid to be of the greateſt dana nge, and of 
the longeſt duration. | | 

I object not to the moral, which i is = 
if the child could find it out: but the child thinks 
of nothing but the narrative, and perhaps, in the 
childiſh age, ought to think of nothing elſe. . What 
has the infant of ſix or ſeven, years to do with the 
cunning maxims of the warld? The great buſineſs 
is, at that time, to open the mind in the plea- 
lanteſt manner, by preſenting agreeable images, 


and by n and n een. 


* 
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The images of animals, dogs, horſes, bulls, 


peacocks, are very agreeable to children, and ſo 


far fables are proper for their elementary inſtruc- 
tion. But the objection is to that ſhocking: vio- 
lation of truth and nature which repreſents the 
irrational and mute creation reaſoning and 
converſing hy articulate language. ; 
Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic incredulus edi. 


Children naturally love truth, and when they 
read a ſtory, their firſt queſtion is, whether it is 


true? If they find it true, they are pleafed with 


it; if not, they value it but little, and it ſoon 
becomes infipid. But they either immediately 


know that a ſtory, in which a dog or a horſe is 


repreſented ſpeaking, is falſe; or if they believe 
it true, it contradicts their experience, and con- 


founds all their ideas, ſo that they hardly know 


how to truſt the eviderice of their ſenfes. 

The reafoning and converſation of irrational 
animals raiſes them to a level with the human 
fpecies; and if children are to reſpect reaſon and 
ſpeech as moſt excellent gifts, they will honor 


the cock, the wolf, the ſox, as much as man, or 


elfe degrade man to the rank of _ von „ the 
wolf, and the fox. ; 

1s zoology a valuable part of knowindh! and 
confeſſedly uſeful and pleaſing to children? Then 
why miflead them in their firft ideas of animals 


around them, by attributing to animals not only 


ſpeech and reaſon , but a thouſand actions, in- 
ſtinfs, and eontrivances totally different from 


| thoſe which age natural. 
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While I am writing, I open Croxall, and I 
fee a print of a cat hanging by the hinder legs, 
on a peg, and pretending to be dead, in order to 
entice the mice to come down. A child of ſtrong 
ſenfe will ſay, How could a cat tie her hinder 
legs together in ſuch a manner as to hang herſelf 


up as repreſented „ and have cats ſuch refined 


ſubtilty ? I mention this inſtance out of a hundred 
others, merely becauſe I accidentally open the 
book at that fable. As the cat is an animal with 
which children are in general well acquainted, 
any unnatural repreſentation of it, will imme- | 
diately be detected and deſpiſed. | 
The ſtyle and language of all the Aſopian 
fables now in uſe, is greatly above the compre- 
henſion of thoſe by whom alone they are read. 
Croxall's is at the ſame time a ve ery mean ſtyle, 
Dodſley's indeed is a far better; but, in ſearch of 
fine language, he has deviated greatly from ſimpli- 
city, and rendered his fables unintelligible to thoſe 
for whom they are chiefly deſigned. 


L'Eſtrange's vulgarity , indelicacy, and fooliſh 


politics defervedly condemn his book to oblivion. 
His book is a naſty book, and fit only for the 
Jakes, I cannot admire either his or Croxall's 
applications. They are, indeed, ſeldom read by 
children, and ſerve only to ſwell the volume. 
They are too long, and too badly written, to 
ſerve for the inſtruction of young ſcholars. Two | 
or three lines of application , in the manner of 
Phædrus, would _ CO _ purpoſe 
lar better. 


- 
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As to the propriety of Croxall's language, 


that I may not be thought to chuſe the worſt 


ſpecimens, I will quote three or four lines of 
His firſt fable, and leave it to the reader to judge 
how well it is adapted to children. 

MA briſk young cock, ſays he, © in com- 
«< pany with two or hens pullets, his miſtreſſes, 
"Þ raking upon a dunghill for ſomething to en- 
« tertain them with, happened to ſcratch up a 
% jewel. He knew hes it was well enough,” Ke. 
I fay nothing of the abſurdity of giving children 


an idea that a cock © knows what a jewel is well 


« enough.” I only animadvert on the ordinary 
mode of expreſſion. It aims at humor without 
reaching it; and is totally deſtitute of that elegant 
ſimplicity in which a narrative of this kind ſhould 
be preſented to children. It were eaſy to fill a 


volume with the vulgariſms and abſurdities of 


Croxall's /Eſopian fables. 

But yet, for want of a better, this boul, 
with the help of the wooden cuts, has ſerved to 
entertain children. All I contend for is, that it 


is not adapted to the uſe of children by the au- 


thor , neither is it fit for them. It is at once 
too high and too low for their purpoſe. 

Are Gay's fit for children? I think not. They 
are far above their comprehenſion. They are 
not entirely intelligible to children under twelve 
or fourteen, unleſs in rare caſes of premature 
improvement and ſagacity. But ſome bock is 


wanted that ſhall be in general calculated for all 
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children at that period when the mind, like the 


roſebud, is half cloſed. and half expanded. 
Fables are proper; but what fables? Only 


thoſe among the Aſopian, in which the animals 


do not ſpeak, and do not act differently from 
their nature. 

But by fables, 1 mean, what the word means, 
ſtories in general, and not thoſe of Æſop only, 
Thoſe of AÆſop, after all that has been ſaid on 
the propriety of children's reading them, are 
fitter for men than children, and were originally 
addreſſed to men on momentous occaſions. Key 
are extremely difficult to be read by children, 
ſo as to derive the inſtruction from them which 
their inventors intended to convey in this artful 
and inſinuating mode. 

I recommend fables of another kind, for the 
purpoſe of initiation; tales which paint pictures 
in the imagination, affect the heart, excite laugh- 
ter, or powerfully intereſt and indulge curioſity. 

If it ſhould be aſked, where ſuch are to be 
found, I cannot immediately anſwer; but I can 
ſay, without heſitation , who could compoſe 
them with judgment and genins. The reader 
will conjecture that I mean that Lady who | 
publiſhed ſome admirable * Leſſons and Hymns 
for Children. Almoſt every word in thoſe books 
is judiciouſly ſelected, and they are ſo enter- 
taining, that children read without conſidering 
them as a taſk, juſt as they ſhould do. 


Studio fallente laborem. 
* Published for Johnſon, 
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A volume of fables, by that lady, c conſiſting 
of the beſt and moſt rativnal of the AÆſopian, 
and of other entertaining narratives, whether 
with a moral or not, would be a moſt valuable 
preſent to the riſing generation. One would al- 
moſt wiſh for infancy again, for the pleaſure. of 
reading it, and eſcaping dull leſſons in ſpelling 

books, dull fables in Croxall, and a hundred 
other diſmal and dreary moralities, which have 
little other tendency than to make the mind loath 
the ſight of a book, and hate thoſe things which, 
praperly managed, afford an exquiſite delight, 


CHAP. XVI. 


Miſcellaneous Literary Correſpondence—Parnell= 
| Beza— Augurellus Letters. 


SIR, 


has. 


Is the preface to Parnell's works, Dr, John - 

ſon profeſſes to criticize thoſe pieces only which 
were publiſhed by Pope. Of the large appen- 
* dages, © fſays he, which I find in the laſt 
edition, I can only ſay that I know not 
_ © whence they came » Nor have ever inquired 
+ whither they are going. They ſtand upon the 
« faith of the compilers.” A writer of a preface 
to this very edition ſhould have made it his 
| buſineſs to inquire into their authenticity, and 
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if he allowed 'them to be admittec into the 
edition to which he prefixed a critical preface , 
ſhould have allowed” them alſo a ſhare of his 


criticiſm. We are thankful: to him for What he 


did, and will not blame him for omiſſion. But 


he diſmiſſes theſe appendages in a more contemp- 
tuous manner than, perhaps, they deſerye, and 


than he ought to have SOL: if he had not 


read them. 11 SAF * 

I have. taken a urſory view . of them, *Y 
think they have many paſſages. In the 
dearth of good ſaered Poetry; 1 think Parnell" g 
worthy of regard ; but What proof there is off 
their being genuine 1-know: not, though I think 
there 1 is internal evidence. Tue following fp eci · 
men fr 15 the Convert: Love is not unlike * 


: 5 Pe 3 8 * N 
ſtyle of Parnell! CY cer 
20% % Ri on Rk MY 


While o'er tha -dukned of my minds. 2.isT 
The facred ſpirit. purely, shined, rien wot ol 
And marked and brightened all the ways T 
Which leads to everaſting; day Ir ©: 13 SR” 
And broke the thickening, clouds; of; ſin, 0 


And fixed the light of Joyenwithing: & > - 


| confeſs he ſometimes ,deyiates. into enthuſiaſm, 
and has left careleſs ep epithet” a and lines,” hig 


might ealily be correcledk Without, A Ys, | 
alteration, : ih <a , ati * 1 
. 3 bs, gx! 'our' $, K 
| ny 71 pesnos 281K + pr '4 * 8. ee 
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A+ Orr 7 > 90-07 M433. ovetsl! Wl 
16, Þ 8 RD 15 wes 
panxEILL's little poem, entitled The Book 

Ax is much admired by many readers. |] 


do not ſee much in it. Goldſmith mentions its 
being taken from Beza; and. I have juſt been 
_ amuſing myſelf with comparing the copy with: 


the original. | Beza, lacrifices 2 en to p 
225 Muſes. 5 « 
"+ Sed que victima ghd Ks que Conant UE el 

| Ditata hoſtia ? (Parcite, O Cement e 
Nova hæc victima, ſed tamen ſuavis-;, To dis! 4 
anf arbitror, admodumque grata. "to & 1176" 
Accede, 5 50 Tinea ] illa quæ puſillo 43 N11 172710 1 
| 0 e corpore tam geris vorac em. | 
| Tens Pieridum aggredi miniſtros? -, +» ñ L 
Tene arrodere tam ſacros labores? _ FER ba 
Nec factum mihi denega : ecce furti © 3 : W 

Tui exempla; fie & votacitatis, © = 


Tu fere mihi paſferem"Catulli';" & s »4L 
Tu fete mihi Lesbiam abſtulih® YN flee, 
Quid dicam innumeros' bene So Did We 
Quorum tu menumemta, tu laboreses 
lſto, peſſima q vnE⁴ devoraſti 25 14 0 . 
nenn | wa eh Prod... n 
at Fro 2 an 0 og datura. ons, agtf RU 
ju ronem, „ 
un "Trventa ae . =p . kate an 
77% . ee 
Aras polfuetit Moes ſacras! 1 
At vos, Pierides, bonzque Muſt, | 
+ Nunc gaudete : jacet fera — 1 
Jacet ſacrilega illa, quæ ſolebk ate 
Sacros Pieridum vorare ſeryos, | | 
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Hane vobis tunicam, has hides. Cameœnn, 


Vobis exuvias, ut hine, trophækum ee 
Parnaſſo in medio locetis, & ſit 25 | 
Hæc inſeriptio: De fera interempta 


BRZ HUS ſpolia hæc .opima Muſs. Alt! * F. Ni 


parnell does not offer the Wes as a ſacri- 
fice to the Muſes. His deſign ſeems nat to have | 
the unity of Beza; but it is evidently. formed on 
Beza's model, and there are ſeveral lines in it 
cloſely tranſlatad. % nun, 1. 

Pope: and Parnell, and indeed r poets 
of that agg, were fond: of reading and borrow- 
ing from the modern Latin poets, It is yell 
known that Pope publiſhed an editiom of ſelect 


* Pee 
{a 0 
+3 $HIE LE 


Latin poems in two; plumes. | In the ſecond 


volume is the Gratiarum convioium of Augurellns, 
whence Parnell bor d his ſpiritad enen 


 Invitat olim Bacchus ad cbnam fun dſtat, 
Common, Jocuim; Cüpidnem. . Dt G1 
Diſcumbit und Liber 1 


atque alder; lee ft. ebicre 


Comoſque Gbntra proxime, th; tenen 
lle decentes ſubminiſtrant mis 0. lle Al2 tape? 
Grati ſaporis an &c. yin bot 733: a 
The Latin? oth} whom fom bk no 
celebrated! writers have imitated} "naturally 4 
a degree of eutiofity. Accbpt the Blowing 5 
particulars 'r reſpeding! Bezd ant Aug reltus; 
Theodore Beza, or der Bute, 46 en 
ezelai in Burgundy; of "2 god 5 3 5 
id died — 
it the advalicalſ's of eighty-ſeven. gs 55 
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He was a powerful champion of Proteſtantiſm; 
e with that J have no concern at preſent. I 
only view him as a Latin poet. T muſt however 
remark, that his eſpouſing a party with zeal, 
and ſupporting it with abilities, could not but 
Fraiſe many ene nies againſt him; and he ſuffered 
ſeverely by their rancor. indeed I believe: he 
gave too much cauſe for calumny; in his juvenile, 
Poems he inſerted things which, if they wete 
not the mere wanton effuſions of 4 momentary 
wicked imagination, ought to cbndemn him 10 
everlaſting infamy. I . ag cannot be ex. 
tenuated! The papiſts; on one ſide, made the 
| moſt of them. The proteſtants, on: the other, 
aſſiſted by his own [addreſs and abilicioe] in felf- 
defence, palliated or excuſed them. He af 
corwardsy: 'T "have! not doubt, beoams 4 good 
man; but ſtill there is a blemiſh on his chazacter 
whith no ſophiſtry, can ever waſh away.” I dil- 
miſs ſo difagreeeble à ſubject with the, apglogy 
contained in the preface to the Poems, publiſhed 
by the authors at a maturer age, and ww a 
better udgment. #507 2596) 88 
Hoca + Inte Kit (BrZA) & pro certo a 
habnit, u lia Halil Hebe adverſagis, 
non 4 15 41, quam, in ei ipſius odium  ſubind e 
recudi, & H ige non tantum, ſed & mulig gn. 
vera, effingi ae addi, ere 5 Bp Bern, {i ibgriu 
| guidem ſed j Juvenis. admodum. ff gt 

rimum Chriſti cognitione foi iſſer 1 & 
ere cocleſiæ ciyis fagtus eller, nemo iſta prius, 
nemo beverius & quidem publice quam ple 


e a . ry 3 3 
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m; D. Bend damnavit, & ab eo tempore Sem ſua 

1 dida & ſcripta in folius W ſui laudem 5 

ver direxit. d N 

al, WM The maſh celbbratedt of * Latin poems are 8 
but i the verſes on the Birth of Chriſt, on the Plalms, 

red on Strabo, on Plato, and his Epitaphs. The 

he Devotio Deciorum, the Death of Cicero, and | i 
vie WH moſt of the Epigrams 45 diſplay marks of great 
ere Bi labor in their compoſition... bo le #91 

ary There is much falſe wit both i in the Epigrams 
1 and Epitaphs; and the diction is not purely A 
e. claſſical in any part of his poems, yet there is | 

the WY ingenuity of thought, and eaſe of language. 1 

r; cannot recommend them ſtrongly to the reader's 

elf notice; but 1 have given them a curſory conſi- | 

af. de in order to form an eſtimate of a 

od N writer from whom a famous Engliſh poet en- 

ler deſcended to borrow without acknowledgment. | 

di Beza's excellence was theological He was a . 
poet only for amuſement; and though he has 
ed I obtained praiſe, it would, upon the Whole, 
have been better for his character if he had 
never written verſe. 

On account of his longevity and N inary 
' i abinties, Beza was called the Phœnix of his. age. 
He embalmed his verſes i in the. Latin language ; ; 
„die 1 believe they wauld, by this time, have 3: 
been utterly decayed. \ I ould quote, but 1 +45 
bear 1 fhopld be tedious though the pieces. are | 
bort. This epigram may ork to conclude the 1 2 
* WY lubje&t of. Beza's Denys. 8 


* 
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| Brevetn, Zoile, dicis hunc libellum, © - Fu, 1 
0 fi poſſit idem omnibus videri! g MASS 
The only unexceptionable edition of B Bert 
oetry I can recommend to the young lover of 
por verſe is that printed at Geneva from copies 
correctèd and reviſed by the author. It is badly 
printed; but may be depended upon as authentic, 
Aurelius Augurellus, the other poet whom 
Parnell confeſſediy imitated, flouriſhed in great 
eſteem at Venice, and lived. in literary employ- 
ments to the age of eighty-three. 
He was the preceptor of the celebrated Bem- 
bus and Naugerius. . wo 
He wrote many odes temarkible for their wats, 
and a few elegies with Roman ſimplicity; but he 
is laid to have approached moſt nearly. to the 
model of antiquity in his Iambics, which, before 
his time, had ſeldom been attempted with ſucceſs. 
He was one of the dupes of alchemy, Alter 
expending ſome time, but not much money, in 
the purſuit, he turned his mind to making verſes 
inſtead of gold; and one of his firſt productions 
Was a poem in three books, entitled Chryſopeia, or 


the Art of making Gold, in which he pretended to. 


teach, or prove, the pradcabiliry of that alchemy 
which he had juſt renounced as impraclicable. 
He expreſſes himſelf darkly on the great ſ ſeeret 
— Speaking of the ſtone, he ſays, _ 
, ——ecvjus ſectetn inn parte receſſit 
piritus & craſſa preſſus ſub mole latenter 
Victitat, ac ſolvi vinolis & carcere CEQ, 
Emitti expectat. IE 


1 


— 2 rand 


2 
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* 


ck; 


He- dedieated it to Leo the Tenth,, who, 


how to procure an abundance for Eh patronage, 
of ſuch genius and taſte as thoſe of Augurellus. ” 
publiſhed another poem, entitled Geruntica. 

know nothing of it, nor have I ſeen any other of 
his complete pieces but that which Parnel copied, 


Latin e 


Yours, Ke, 
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, of 
he ue Erect of eee T he Words of Soong uſually 
he ſung by young Ladies Union N. Fo TP 
re with good W. n 


Eve ERY ſcholar "dh that Biſhop Lowth, in 

5 a ſolemn introduction to his Lectures on ſacred 
poetry, has inſerted, in the very firſt place, and 
as one of the moſt ſtriking inſtances of the power 
of poetry, a Greek political ballad., which uſed 


their jolly drinking bouts, and by the mob and 
city. The Biſhop, after citing it at full length , 


laggeſts, that if, after the memorable ides of 
March, ſuch a ſong had been given by the Tyran- 
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though a deſpiſer of gold himſelf, might hang. 
earned hence, if the art had been. practicable, vo 


and which 1s inſerted in e collection of | 


to be ſung by the Athenian. liderty-boys, at all 


the ballad fingers, in the ſtreets. and alleys of the 


ict of Rome to the een e! to be 


* 
— 
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Nb i in the Suburfa and the Forum, it would 
Have been all over with the party and the tyranny 


of the Cæſars. The ballad, Harmodion Melos, 
would have done more chan all the Philippics of 


Cicero': 55 and yet this ballad, though in Greek, is 
yor better than many an one ſung in Cheapfide 
in praiſe of Wilkes and liberty. It bears à conſi- 
derable reſemblance to ſeveral popular ſongs writ- 
ten by Tom D'Urfey and George Alexander 
Stevens, whom ſome future lecturer in poetry 
may call, (as the Biſhop does Calliſtratus , the 
author of his favorite long) » Ingenioſos PO. & 
valde bonos cives, | 
That the Biſhop ſhould have thought proper 
to ſeleQ a trivial ballad to ſhow the force of poetry, 
when he was going to treat of inſpired poetry, 
evinces that he deemed ballads capable of produ- 
cing wonderful effects on the human heart, and 
therefore of great conſequence, and worthy to be 
ranked with the higheſt poetry. 
I imagine there muſt have been a farin 
tune to theſe words, which is loſt paſt recovery; 
for among us a popular tune and popular words 


are generally united; at leaſt the words will ſeldom 


be long popular, without a favorite tune. Words 
ſcarcely aboye nonſenſe have 'had a {ine eſſect when 
recommended by favorite ſounds; Lillabullero is 
an obvious inftance, and many others might be 
enumeratesd. Lord Wharton boaſted that he 
rhymed the King out of the kingdom by it. Hearts 
of Ouk are our Ships, Hearts of 'Oak are our Men, 
is as good a compofition as that of the old Grecian 


„ Pac n a—_— ous 1 


great Ceſar , had great weight in n times "oy 
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with the hard name, and I dare fay has contri- 
buted to animate many a poor creature, whoſe 

onhappy lot it was to be food for poder. 
Hoſier Ghoſt, the Vicar of Bray, and Joy to 
which they firſt appeared. 1 

But if politieal ſongs produce e eſſe; | 
it is but reaſonable to conclude, that Bacchanalian 
and amorous ſongs have, in their "uy; am un Ts 
fimilar and no leſs powerful. 85 ; 

Muſic and poetry are wonderfully: effcddous 
on the mind when they act ſeparately; and, when 
united, their power is more than donbled:” They 
are, of neceſlity , united in ſongs, and the effect 
1s uſually increaſed by wine, cheerful converſa- 
tion, and every ſpecies of convivial joy. 

x argue,. then, that if political ſongs have had 
ſuch wonderful effects as to lead on 'armies to 
conqueſt, and to dethrone Kings, thoſe ſongs, in 
which the joys of love and wine are celebrated, 
muſt have done great execution in private life. 
It is fair, T think, to draw ſuch an inference. 

I protect to ier; that it is of great conſe- 
quence-to the cauſe of temperance, and all other 
virtues, that the poetry of popular ſongs ſhould 
be of a good tendency. For as ſongs may do 
great harm, ſo may they do uu ene nene | 
certain lidititation. ere ene HOT een 

Perhaps we have not lenovo FY ug ber | 
ing ſo much as in other ſpecies of poetry; for the 
old ſongs are ſtill the beſt, if we ane by chat 
infallible criterion, Populatity. EOS e 


/ 
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But ſuch is the love of novelty, that withia 
new. tune there muſt be a new ſong; and, un- 
happily, the eompoſers of the poetry are leſs ex- 
cellent in their art than the compoſers of the 


muſic. The mufic is often delightfal, while the g 


verſe is merely rhyme, not only unaccompanied 
with reaſon, but deſtitute of ſancy and elegance. 
But they Who can write neither good ſenſe nor 
rt poetry, can write licentiouſly, and give to 
their infipid jingle the high ſeafoning of indelicate 
double meanings, or even groſs obſcenity. - 
If they deſcend not to this degradation, they 
yet reprefent the paſſion of love in language, 
which, though mere .comman-place, . renders. it 
very difficult for ladies of delicacy to ſing their 
fongs without the bluſh of confufion. Nothing is, 


indeed, more common than to hear young ladies 


fay, the tune is delightful, but the words are 
4 nonſenſical. But we never mind the words, 
%% e only make uſe of them to fing the tune, 
< without giving them a moment's attention. 
The effects of a ſong ought to. arife conjundlly 
from the muſic and the poetry. If the words are 
conſidered of no conſequence, and unworthy of 
attention, it is evident that much of the pleaſure, 
perhaps half of it, is entirely loſt to the ſinger and 
the hearer. But though the young lady may 
apologize for finging nonſenſe, or warm deſcrip- 
tions of, paſſions which her delicacy muſt conceal, 
by. ſaying, ſhe does not mind the words, it may 
be doubted, whether it is poſſible to learn a ſong 
by memory, and ling it er in Company » 


? 


& 7 Th 
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without giving the words Aa very conſiderable 1 


degree of attention. 

And I think it Wed bie that ae * 
have done almoſt as much harm by inflaming the 
imagination as novels and ſentimental letters. I 


do not ſpeak of fongs groſsly indecent; for fuch 


are certainly never admitted to lie on . young 
ladies harpſichord; but I fpeak of thoſe which 
come out every ſeaſon at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 
and other places of public eke The 
muſic is charming, and the words are uſually 


well adapted to the mixed audience of thoſe pla- 


ces, but not always fo well to the PURE, me 
dining- rcom, and ladies library. | 
I propoſe to the muſical ladies, or rather to 
the muſic maſters, that whenever a fooliſh or 
improper ſong is ſet to a pleaſing and excellent 
tune, they would feek ſome poetieal compoſition 
of ſimilar metre , and of eftabliſhed reputation, 
which may be fung to the fame tune without any 


inconvenience, but on the contrary, with great 


advamage to the tune, 'to the morals, to the taſte, 
and with an addition to'the please of all young 


perfons, who are educated with care and delicacy. 


Where young ladies have a poerical talent, 
which is common in this age, I ſhould think they 
could not employ it more agreeably and ufefally 


than in writing new words to tunes which are 
accompanied with fuch as they cannot bue diſap- 
prove. It wonld be an additional pleafure to the- 
hearers to have, at the fame time, a ſpecimen of. 
the performer's {kill in muſic and in poetry. 
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I cannot diſmiſs the ſubject without erpcellag 
a wiſh that the compoſers of faſhionable ſongs 


would take care, for their own ſake, that the 


poetry ſhould be at leaſt inoffenſive; for there 


are many moſt pleaſing pieces of muſic rejected 


by reſpectable families, and conſequently ſoon 
loſt in obſcurity, becauſe the words were ſuch 
as could not be ſung without cauſing ſome degree 
of pain or ſhame. This is not a licentious age 


in theatrical amuſements , nor in ſong- writing, 


compared with the reign of the ſecond Charles 


But ſtill there is a diſguiſed indecency which pre- 


vails in both, and which is probably the more 
injurious, as the poiſoned pill is gilded, as the 
dagger is braided with a wreath of myrtle. -* 

But, excluſively of moral conſiderations, reh 


man of taſte muſt with to ſee good pany united 


with good muſic. 
The beſt poets of antiquity wrote the eric 
ſongs, Poete melici & lyrici. Moſt of the odes 


of Horace are love or drinking ſongs. Anacreon 


has gained 1mmortality by ſongs. alone. Sappho 


Was a ſong writer. Great ſtateſmen ,. as Solon, 
for inſtance, wrote ſongs for political purpoſes... 
Many» as our beſt poëts who have obtained 
the rank of Engliſh claſſics, wrote ſongs; but wh 


writes for Vauxhall? The beſt writers of the age 
need not think it a degrading condeſcenſion, when 
they conſider the dignity of muſic and poetry, 
and how far their effects in this country are hes! 
In tenui ſaves at tenuit nen Sone | ; 


4. iu 


Is F * 1 n an 1 weinen to an affray, 
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Ga ea vehementius quam fortalle ſentis. Amor 
noſtro pluſculum etiam quam E veritas, largiare. 


418} en e een 40; Lucius. + 
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a fire, or any occurrence in the ſtreet, and you 
ſee an account of it in all the. newſpapers next 
morning; though they ſhould. all pretend to ac- 
curacy and minureneſs, yau would find them all 
vary in ſome particulars: from each other, and 
from the truth, yet without the leaſt deſign to 
contradict or to eve, ; but different reporters 
of the. ſatne facts ſaw: chend at: different times, or 
in differeut lights; with, various degrees of attent 
tion, and reported them with various degrees f 
fidelity, according to the variety in their, powers : 
of memory, or talents in deſeription. ihre 

In explaining ancient cuſtoms and places; there 
is every reaſon to believe that hiſtorians are un- 
intentionally deceitful. Ix;is. ſeldom that neigh⸗ 
bouring nations can know with accuracy each 
other's moſt familiar actions, ſports, diverſions, 
and places of reſort, by.written accounts. Nothing 


3 1 
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but ocular obſervation can ſecure ta 1 
was lately much diverted with an article from 
the great French Encyclopedie, quoted in the 
notes to Mr. Maſons. 1 Garde 
word to be explained is Bowling-Green, ſpelt | 
by the Lexicographers Boulingrin. Boulin- 
“ grin is a ſpecies of parterre, compoſed of 
pieces of divided turf, with borders floping, 
* (en glacis), and evergreens at the corners and 
<« ther parts of it. It is mowed ſour times 
« 2-year to make the turf finer. The itivention 
8 2 this kind of parterre comes from England, 
4 3 alſo its name, which is derived from boul , 
* round, and grin, fine graſs or turf. Boulingt 
tare dither ſimple or compound; the ſimple'bre 
6 all turf without ornament; the compound are 
cut into compartments of | turf, embroidered 
„ with knots, mixt with. little paths, borders of 
„ flowers, ye w- trees, and flowering ſhrubs, Sand 
* alſo of different ee ee greatly to 
«© their Value:: 4% % d 13. 20 l 
The famous Mr. Serblere side eg follow- 
116 materials for an eecleſiaſtital hiſtoriai of 
England; in his acebunt of his travels àmong ue 
He ſays; that our chief dergymen , who have 
pluralities of benefices, make their grooms their 
curates; that our biſhops do horribly abuſeitheic 
juriſdiction in their excommunications: and im- 
poſitions; that they arè ſo haughty ; that mon- 
of the inferior prieſts dare to ſpeak to chem; 
that they rob the church, by letting its leaſes 


for thirty years; e 
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on pockets, and leaving only a ſmall revenue 


0 to their ſucceſſors; that England is a country 
he where no man is aftaid, of committing ſimony. 
* It would be difficult to obtain an exact hiſtory 
t of the events. of yeſterday ; how much more of 
n- thoſe which happened a hundred or a thouſand 
of years ago, and in times when the art of manual 


writing was not common, and men were prone 
to tranſmit to poſterity by tradition, the dreams 
of the night, and the imaginations of their idle- 
neſs, as a hiſtory real and authentic. 
Thoſe who wrote in the earlier Nach 
ing a dearth of materials, from the defiei Ry 
of written documents, ſought in the powers of 
invention What they could not find in the ar- 
chives of their country. A book Was to be made, 
and it was to be entertaining; The terra in- 
cognita was therefore ſupplied with woods 
and mountains according to the wille of the 
geographer. Hence the ſtories of Pigmies and 
Cranes, Gynocephali, Aſtromori; Hippopades, 
Phanngfi, and Troglodyte:. . 3\& te eee 


writes a romance almoſt as : fictitious as Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, but not nearly ſo inge- 
nious or entertaining; yet he is called the Father 


of Lies. The Chaldæan hiſtory of Beroſus, and 
the Agyptian hiſtory of Manetho, are but the 
forgeries of Annius and Viterbo Sanchoniathons 
e e is ne e 5 12 5 
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Herodotus „ one of the earlieſt bis ang, 5 


- 


of Hiſtory : he might as juſtly be called the Father, - 
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if there is any confidence to b Feat Jn /&s 
pine, of Scaliger and Dodwell. * 
©. Thus the very foundations on had the 
ſplendid: fabric of hiſtory is to be | erected; are 
deſtitute of ſolidity. But they are uſually ſtrong 
enough to ſupport the ſuperſtructure; which is 
too often but a paper building, a houſe of cards, 
pretty and diverting to look at, but of little 'uſe 
and value, when the entertainment it altorgs.s 
deducted. $4. 44 LS 17+; 
. would, be a juſt defaniption: of the greater | 
part of hiſtories to ſay of them, that they are 
hMorical, romances, founded ſometimes on fact, 
but capriciouſly narrated according to the hiſto, 
rian's prejudices, ,, party,, or miſrepreſentation, 
and fantaſtically embelliſhed by a falſe 50 
of poetry and rhetoric. -- 8 37 
Writers of i hiſtory are often in a e 
fate, and are ready to conceal , 10 or palliate, or 
exaggerate any circumſtance or tranſaction, at- 
cording to the wiſhes of * . a powerful no- 
bleman, or a king. hoo pos. ieee wi 
The hiſtories written by different, perſqns of 
— parties are known; to repreſent the. very 
ſame things and perſons at the ſame time * 
dable and execrable, godlike and diabolic. 
There is a well-knoden hiſtorical. inſtance of 
paxtiality recorded by Polybius, who was him- 
{elf alſo extremely partial. Fabius and Philenus 
Vote the hiſtory, of the Punic, war; Fabius 
Roman „ and Philenus A: Carthaginian. „The 
Roman extolled his countrymen, | and blamed 
the 


9 
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the Carthaginians in every thing, The Cartha- 
cinian threw all the errors and defects on the 
Romans, and trinmphed in the ſuperiority - of 
Punic valor, wiſdom, and generoſity. To whom 
was credit due? Certainly to neither; and have 
we no modern Fabii or Philenii? 

When I am deſirous of knowing a fats, 
I look for them in ſome eee table; 
but I read not a popular hiſtory, I peruſe ſuch 
works only when I am deſirous of being enter- 
tained by compoſition, by the charms of ſtyle , 
eloquence, ; and poetical painting; or of being 
amuſed with obſerving the influence of party, 
or religious prejudice, on the mind of the writer 
and his admirers, The real facta are the clay 
which the popular hiſtorian , like a modeller, 
forms into various ſhapes, according to his own. 
taſte and inclination. To ſome of it he gives 
great beauty not its own; ſome he throws away 
wantonly or artfully, and the reſt he ſhapes into. 
vulgar utenſils, or marks with deformity. It is 
2 pleaſing paſtime to view his work, and men 
of taſte and imagination are much delighted with 
his ingenuity. Weak and inexperienced perſons 
believe him implicitly ; others find real truth in 
him nearly in the ſame; proportion as filver is 
* in a great maſs of lead, or e in Wen 

ells. 

So little S i is to be giyen to kiflorkas; | 
even in the recital of facts » + public. notoriety! 
how much leſs to their delineation of characters, 
and deſcriptions of motives for actions, ſecret 

1. 13 
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counſels and deſigns, to which none was a wi 
neſs but the boſom which entertained them? 
Yet many hiſtorians ' kindly communicate all, 
You would think them of the privy council of 
all nations; though their intelligence never came. 
from a higher ſource than the Daily Advertiſer. 
_. Your true claſſical: hiſtorian finds no difficul. 
ties for want of matter. When he finds it not, 
he makes it. I ſcarcely need mention thoſe fine 
ſpeeches in the very beſt ancient hiſtorians, not 
one ſyllable of which, except in a few inſtances, 
was ever uttered by the perſonage to whom it 
is attributed. Truth gives a faint outline; the 
Hiſtorian gives ſhades and colors, drapery, ac- 
tion, and expreſſion. He lays on the red, the 
orange, the yellow, the blue, the purple, the 
yon the black, and the white. 
Some writers who have attacked Chriſtianity 
Have relied greatly on the repreſentations of hiſ- 
torians of a character remarkably bad both as 
men and as writers; beſides their having labored 
under the general imputation of miſrepreſenting 
truth , like every other hiſtoriographer. What- 
ever fach writers find againſt the Chriſtian cauſe 
in the moſt contemptible hiſtorians, they bring 
in triumph, and are ready to ſing the ſong of 
victory, or cry out eureka with Archimedes. But 
with all their pretenſions to philoſophy, they ad 
moſt unphiloſophically in giving implicit eredit 
to wretched annaliſts, paltry tools of paltry prin- 
Cees, who are known to have fabricated a great 
part of their ſtories, · and· who, when they ſpoke 


— 
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againſt Chriſtianity, ſaw it with the eyes of pre- 
judiced heathens, or envious ſophiſts, who could 
not bear to ſee a ſect flouriſhing on the ruins of : 
their own wiſdom and dominion. | 

But it will be aſked, whether what 1 1000 


ſaid againſt the credibility of hiſtory in general 


may not be applied- to the evangelical hiſtory. 
I anfwer, that perhaps it might, if the credibility 
of that hiſtory did not chiefly depend on its 
internal evidence. I never yet ſaw any external 
evidence of it which might not admit of con- 
roverly ; but the internal proofs have a coun- 
terpart in every man's boſom, who will faith» 
fully ſearch for it, which gives it inconteſtible 
confirmation. The Evangeliſts and Apoſtles' were 
fallible men like other hiſtorians; but the Spirit 
of God, which operated on them, and now 
operates on all true Chriſtians, teaches-the hum- 
ble inquirer to find truth there and there only, 
in a ſtate perfely pure. We may amuſe ours - 
ſelves with tinſel and paſte in mere human com- 
poſitions; but gold and jewels are to be dug 
for in that mine; and happy moy who: know 
how to value them. 

I will add one ſtrong internal evidinws of the 
Goſpel Hiſtory from the preliminary obſerva- 
tons to Macknight's Harmony. | 

* It is remarkable, that through the whole 

* of their hiſtories, the Evangeliſts have not 

— Paſſed one encomium upon Jeſus, or upon 

any of: his friends, nor thrown out one re- 


i  Hedtion againſt his enemies; 3 Re much of 
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« both kinds might have been, and no doubt 
* would have been done by chem, had they 


& been governed either by a ſpirit of impoſture 


& or enthuſiaſm. Chriſt's life is not praiſed in 


* the Goſpel, his death is not lamented," his 


XE friends are not commended, / his enemies are not 
bon reproached, nor even blarned; but every thing 
„ is told naked and unadorned,, Juſt as it hap- 
« pened; and all who read are left to judge, and 


„ make reflections for themſelves; a manner of 


& writing which the hiſtorians never would have 


& fallen into, had not their minds been under 
„ the guidance of the moſt ſober reaſon, and 
deeply impreſſed with the dignity, pO | 


and truth of their ſubject.“ 
There is then no hiſtory in the world wo ardlk 
as the evangelical, and none which, from it 
manner, has fo great an appearance of Veracnty. 
'« Though all this is not for a moment ad- 
ed by the ſceptical writer, yet, at the ſame 
time, every paſſage againſt Chriſtianity in ancient 
hiſtorians, however ſuſpicious their character, i 
triumphantly cited by him as a full and ſtrong 
and unanſwerable proof in favor of infidelity. 
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07 common pluc Wit and F n 


an. : Cui. non ſit publica vena, 
Qui nihil expoſitum ſoleat deducere, nec qui __ 
Communi feriat carmen triviale moneta. 5 


1 


1683) 15" B 
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T as E common. coin "which." is. PATENT in. 
circulation among the loweſt of the people, uſuallꝝ 
contracts à degree of filth, which renders. it con- 
temptible to. the genteeler and richer orders; 
many of whom never touch it with their hands, 
or ſuffer it to. enter their pockets, from a fear of 
deflement. ri 

There is a common ſort of wit alſo, 3 
from conſlant uſe in the mouths of the vulgar, 
is become polluted. It is indeed, in its trite 
late, fit for none but the vulgar, and ought, 
like dirty halfpence and farthings, to be e 
confined to their intercourſfm. 

The wit I mean, Fdiſtinguiſh by Ho name of 


Common-place Wit. It might have been ſheer 


wit in the days of our grandfathers ; but is now; 
from an alteration in manners and cuſtoms, no 
longer founded on. truth A real life. 


Reſpicere Wali vitæ morumque jubobo. 
Doctum imitatorem— | 
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It is as obſolete as fardingales 1 roffs, and 
ſquare-toed ſhoes. It is worn out, quite thread- 
bare, and ought to be conſigned to ONT 
flreet and Roſemary-lane. 


One of the moſt common topics of common- 


place wit, is a jocularity on the lord-mayor and 
aldermen of London as great eaters, particularly 
of cuſtard. It might be true formerly that they 
were addicted to gluttony, and it may be true 
now that ſome among them, like other men, 
have ſet up an idol in their belly. But gluttony 
; Js not now ſufficiently confined to them to jſ- 
tify the Perpetual jokes on their gormandizing, 

as if it was their peculiar charaQteriſtic. Gen- 
Aemeh of education and patrimonial fortune 


have, of late, been elected into the court of al- | 


dermhen ; and there is no more reaſon to ſuppoſe 
them fonder of eating when become magiſtrates, 
than when they continued in a private ftation. 
In general there is a refinement in the preſent 
age which does not allow men of fortune and 
rank to Place their enjoyment in eating to excels, 
though it may teach them to indulge the more 
agreeable luxury of eating with an clegance of 

alate. _ 
l I have known aldermen of fin gular abſtemi- 
ouſneſs, who would fit at tables covered with 
every duinty , „and eat moderately of the plaineſt 
food; while hungry would-be wits, who were 


accidentally invited, indulged in exceſſive glut- 


tony, Yet the wu be wits would laugh with 
ajgrin of ſel-complacency at their entertainers as 


— 
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foon as they were recovered of their own erop- 
fickneſs, for giving what they called a truly 
aldermanic feaſt. 


The common mace md the gle companies | 


are ſtanding topics of jocularity, on account of 


their achievements with the knife and fork. As 
it unavoidably happens that ſome among them 


are of low and vulgar habits, and. of mean 
minds, as well as of mean origin, a few may be 
obſerved to compenſate the poorneſs of their 
own tables, by gormandizing at a public feaſt, 


where dainties are- preſented which they never 


taſted before, or where the flavor of every diſh 
is heightened by that fine ſeaſoner, a conſeiouſ- 
neſs that it comes free of coſt. This, I ſay may 
be the caſe. in a few inſtances; but they are not 


ſtriking enough to juſtify an everlaſting repetition 


of jokes on the worthy liverymen and common- 
council of the city of London. 

Even if the jokes are well founded, we have 
now had enough of them, and let us not be 
overfed in one way. © while we are Snug 
exceſs in another. 

But not only the Loew "arm 6 
common- council, and livery, but all the natives, 
and all the inhabitants of London, ſupply a 
perennial fountain of joenlarity, under the appel- 


lation of Cockneys. Your, true Coekney, one 


who never was out of the ſound of Bow bell, 
is uncommon in the preſent age. No perſons 


ramble more than the citizens, to Bath, Tun- 


bridge, Brighthelmſtone , Margate, and all other 


wi , . — ar” 1 
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places of faſhionable refort. Perhaps it would 


would not be fo crowded with advertiſements, 
| /But the Cockney was ſelected as an object of 
ridicule ſome hundred years ago: e ſo he 


iſts, is no leſs fond of good eating and drinking 


be better if there were more Cockneys. Trade 
would be better minded, there would be lek. 
folly, extravagance, and ruin, and the Gazette 


muſt continue, or elſe the haberdaſhers of ſmall 
wit, and retailers of old Jokes, muſt become 
bankrupts for want of ſtock in trade. "+2408" 4 
The profeſſions „ indeed, will ſupply them 
with many articles in their way, ready cut and 
dried. s 
The clergyman, „ in 1 the ideas of theſe 2 


than the alderman; and why ſhould he he? 


fince both of them are only on a level with 


which is natural and neceſſary „and which, 
Vith reſpect to guilt or innocence, may be 


' 
the reſt of mankind in this ſpecies of enjoyment, WM t 
( 


deemed a matter of indifference. I imagine that 
the idea of clergymen's eating to exceſs might 
ariſe from the ancient cuſtom of keeping chap- 


fared ſumptuouſly, and, perhaps, ſeemed highly 
delighted, though even then it was expected of 
them that they ſhould retire as ſoon 2s the del- 


( 
lains at the table of great men, where they 1 
| 
| 


ſert appeared. | 


But if the joke on the parſons was once 2 
good one, it has now Joſt all its goodneſs, be- 


cauſe it is ſtale. The parſons after all may con- 
(ole themſelves „if the Jokers: can ſay no worſe 
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of them, than that they love pudding. A piece 

of folid pudding, it muſt be owned, is in itſelf a 
far better thing than fuch unn wen we 
as has loft its ſavour.. 

Thoſe jokes on the lerer pause which 
relate to formal dreſs, great wigs, grave faces, 
long fermons, are now totally unſupported by 
the manners and faſhions which prevail at pre- 
ſent in the eccleſiaſtical ' world. The race of 
formal ſpintezts and folemn Jaygraces” is n 
extindt. | 
The lawyers afford an indie of Wed 
made jokes for little wits; but the jokes are ſo old 
that they ceaſe to pleaſe „except among mo 
witty fraternity „or among the vulgar. | 

The profeſſion of phyfic is, perhaps, the 
richeſt mine of wit, which the witlings are able 
to find. Tie wigs and gold - headed canes are 
inexhauſtible; but the phyficians of the preſent 
day wear neither There is the misfortune. 
The barren joker procures all his ſtock from the 
old Rores of deceaſed witlings of the laſt century; 
mere rubbiſh and lumber, which would be 
thrown away if it were not bought up and 
retailed by thefe ſecond-hand dealers in eaft-off 
trumpery. 

The ſets, as wilt as the profllions;/ gg 
a great deal of common- place jocularity. Pref- _ 


N byterians and Ouakers ſupply a delectable ſort n 
4 of wit, which comes at eafy rate, being attended \ \» 
4 with no expenſe of thought, nor labor of in- fn 


vention, But the PRONE and Quaker af 
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the 1aft century reſemble thoſe of the preſent 
but little; and the ſhaft of ridicule; which might 
adhere to ſome of them, would now, in moſt. 
caſes, recoil on the aſſailant. | 

National prejudices are another copious 8 
tain of petty wit. A Welſhman is no ſooner 
mentioned in the ſociety of jokers , than goats, 
leeks, and red herrings occur to his polite ima- 
gination. A Scotchman brings to mind the 
Scotch fiddle, famine, oatmeal , whiſkey, barren , 
land, and want of trees: an Iriſhman , potatoes, 


blunders, bulls: a Frenchman, foup meagre, 


wooden ſhoes, ruffles without ſhirts, cowardice; 
an Engliſhman , roaſt beef, honor, honeſty , 
courage, riches, every. ching glorious ang de- 
ſirable under the ſun. 

Many of theſe vulgar charaQeriſtics may have 
* foundation in truth; but when the ſame 
diſh is ſerved up with the ſame ſauce from age 
to age, who can wonder if the e ior it 
ſhould fail?! 

And now I mention dikes, 8 What a feaſt of 
ready- dreſſed wit does a dinner ſupply? Sup- 
poſe it a calf's head; then, Pray do you want 
brains? you have ,tongue enough already. A 
hare ſuggeſts the witty idea of being hare-brained; 

a gooſe is as full of jokes as of ſage and onion. 
The land of Ham abounds with ſalt, and 1 
wiſh there were a grain of the true Attic in 
it. If you want ſauce, you are Bur "wp 
e e eh | Rn 
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In harmleſs converſe many levities and follies; 
which ariſe from an ebullition of good ſpirits, 
and are accompanied with good humor, are 
not only pardonable, but uſeful, as they con- 
tribute to paſs a vacant hour with a charming 
gaiety of heart. But in compoſition all com- 
mon- place wit is inſufferable; and yet he who 
is acquainted with the dramatic writings of the 
age will recollet, that many comedies, and 
more farces, depend upon nothing elſe for their 
power of affording entertainment. The drol- 
lery of comic actors cauſes them to keep their 
place on the ſtage; otherwiſe it would be im- 
poſſible to ſit at them without yawning or hif- 
ung. It would not be difficult to mention both 
poems and proſaic pieces of a ſort. of humor, 
founded entirely on ridicule of the citizen, of 
the clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
Preſbyterian, the Quaker „the Welſhman, the 
Scotchman, the Iriſhman, the Frenchman, and 
not diſplaying one idea which. is not to be 
numbered in the liſt of common places. The 
humor, in its day, was, perhaps good; but it is 
time to relinquiſh it When it is grown, thread- 
bare; and I advile all would-be . wits, who have 
no other ſtock in hand but ſuch as I have 
deſcribed, to get rid of their lumber immedi- 
ately, and ſet up with as good a capital as they 
can raiſe of common ſenſe, recollecting the pro- 
verb, that an ounce of good ſenſe is worth a 
pound of wit. I will add, that common ſenſe 
will not . be a more uſeful, but a more 


i 
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agreeable qualification ; for, to people of Judge 
ment, nothing is more difeuſting. than the im- 
portunate and impertinent vivacity of a petulant 


| 
retailer of old faſhioned wit and humor. t 


CHAP. III. 
07 the maſculine Dreſs of Ladies. A 


GORGON, loox, ET AMAZON! 
 Propria que RET 


Tur E e merterec very much in the 
mundus mulicbris. I do not know whether he 
did not condeſcend too far, in meddling with the 
affairs of the toflette, conſidering that he was 
capable of enlarging on ſubjects of a kind fo much 
more fublime and important. But rrifling as dreſs 
is, he recollected what Horace fays concerning 
the tendeney of trifles to lead to ferious evils; and 
gave it a very conſiderable ſhare of his attention, 
The ladies m his day were not fo great readers as 
in the preſent; and I always conſider his. making 
them and their dreſs fo frequently the ſubjedt of 
his lucubrations an 'innocent ſtratagem to draw 
their attention to his book, and thus to allure 
them to his noble ſpeculations on moral and 
divine ſubjects. 97 
But if he really thovght the dreſs of the nde 
of great importance, and had lived in the preſent 
age, a great part of his papers muſt havs'k bees | 
devoted to the fubjed. * 00 
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I think it is eaſy to collect, from what aces 


written, that he would have highly diſapproved 5 
the maſculine dreſs ſor which the ladies in our 


times have diſplayed a ſingular predilection. 


There is ſomething ſo lovely in feminine ſoft- | 
neſs and delicacy ,” when free from affeQation, 


and not cauſed by ſickneſs or infirmity, that they 
who endeavour to hide thoſe attractive qualities, 
by aſſuming the air and dreſs of a man, mult be 
conſidered as ignorantly defeating their own in- 
tentions to pleaſe. Taſte requires a congruity 
between the internal character and external ap- 
pearance. The imagination will involuntarily 
form to itſelf an idea of ſuch a eorreſpondence ; 
and the; lady who appears in a manly dreſs will 
at firſt fight ſuggeſt the apprehenſion of a deficiency 
of female gentleneſs and grace. This, firſt idea 


may be ſuperſeded by any one who takes time to 


conſider, that the dreſs is not the conſequence of 
choice, but merely an innocent compliance with 
2 temporary faſhion. Vet as firſt ideas are in 
general ef conſideràble conſequence, and not al- 


ways correded by ſecond, I ſhould think it wiſe | 
in the female world to take care that their dreſs, 


which they evidently ſtudy with an intention to 
render themſelves agreeable, ſhould not convey 
2 forbidding idea to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver. 

_ Silks, linens, cottons , gauzes, and all the 
ſtock of the milliner and haberdaſher, which I 
forbear to name, leſt I ſhould only diſplay my 


ignorance, have a beauty, a delicacy, a ſoftneſs, 


claracteriſtic. of thoſe whom they were deſigned 
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to embelliſh. Broad cloth has a firength and 
roughneſs in it, which is of a piece with the manly 
character. But notwithſtanding this evident truth, 
nothing is more common in the preſent age than 
to behold ladies of the utmoſt elegance dreſſed in 
broad cloth externally from top to toe. I do not 
. cenſure the riding dreſs, which pleads convenience 
in palliation. of its maſculine appearance: but the 
riding-dreſs is become lately the walking-drefs, 
and the dreſs to fit at home in. It has given way 
to the great coat, the ſurtout, in which a lady, 
buttoned up with broad metal buttons, appears 
much like the footman behind her carriage; ;and, 
indeed, when ſhe drives her huſband or her lover 
in his phacton, ſhe might very eaſily be miſtaken 
at a diſtance for the coachman. 

It is a charming, warm, and comfortable 
© dreſs, and if the lady and her huſband or lover 
“like it, pray what right has any TOI to 05-08 
Cay 

I believe it may admit of a WIE whether the 
men, in general, are pleaſed with it any other- 
wiſe than as it is the faſhion; and as they wiſh 
their ladies to be in the faſhion as much as their 
coats and carriages , their houſes and chattels. 
There may be a ſort of men who have given up 
their own manly character, and who yet think 
there ſhould be a certain quantity of it fome where 
in the family, and ſo are not diſpleaſed to ſee it 
in their partners; but the generality of men, 
whatever they may aſſert in polite ſubmiſſion to 
_ their ladies, are naturally attached to them for 
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female graces , and muſt diſapprove in their hearts 

the leaſt aſſumption of the maſculine character. 
However, let the broad cloth be confiried to 

the uſe of travelling or going out of doors, I will 


only contend that it ſhould not be worm at the 


fire-ſide. God and Nature have made the ſexes 
diſtin for wiſe purpoſes, and let not the taylor 
confound them. Convenience and warmth may 


plead for the maſculine dreſs on the journey, bur 


that plea loſes its force in the domeſtic circle. 


Is there not reaſon to apprehend that the ha- 


bitual dreſs has an influence on the manners? Is 
it not likely that ſhe who conſtantly aſſumes a 
manly appearance, and a roughneſs of garb, 


ſhould likewiſe diſplay ſomething ſimilar in her 


behaviour? And may not her behaviour gradually 
injure her diſpoſition ; ſo that in time ſhe will not 
only appear leſs amiable, but be ſo? I expreſs 
myſelf interrogatively and dubiouſly , leaving the 
anſwers to be made by thoſe who, when they 
ſeriouſſy conſider , are well able to decide on 
points hke theſe. ; 

After all, I am far from certain that dreſs is 
of ſo much conſequence as the Spectator ſeems 


to conſider it. It is indubitable that there are 


excellent and · moſt amiable women who follow 
the faſhion in dreſs wherever ſhe leads without any 


apparent evil. Good ſenſe, perhaps, may prevent 


conſequences Which would otherwiſe ariſe; but 
aping folly may fuffer from things which in them- 
ſelves appear ee or d 
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Aſter all, much of the ſeverity on Gngular deb ad 


or new ebe „ to which our eyes have never 
been accuſtomed, ariſes from narrowneſs of think- 
ing, and from prejudice. So long as dreſs anſwen 
the purpoſe of a decent covering, and a warm 
clothing, the ornaments of it may, I ſhould think, n 


be ſafely left to the diſcretion of the eee thy 
Perſons in high life, urged by the impulſe of WW © 
that pride, which is as ſtrong in low life as in high, 
will be continually endeavouring to diſtinguiſh M 
 themſelFes by external appearance. Thoſe on the wi 
next ſtep, quite down to the bottom of the ladder, th 
will always be aſſuming the appearance of thoſe. * 


above them. Fancy and invention are put to the 
rack to find out new marks unattainable, if poſ- 
ſible, by the ſubordinate claſſes; and nothing 
keeps them diſtinguiſhed ſo long as ſomething very 
outre, and apparently ugly and abſurd. This 
accounts for very ſtrange ben from beau- 
utul implicity. 
Ihe deviations, however , encourage trade 
and amuſe thoſe who have little to do. Let not | 
the ſatiriſt therefore vent his ſpleen on the ladies 
dreſs, provided they do not confound the different 
diſtinctions of ſex by aſſuming the dreſs of men. I 
would forbid, by cenſorial authority, if I had it, 
all beaver hats and broad cloth, except to ſuch vene d; 
rable matrons as time has honored with a beard. 
How much is continually ſaid on the ſubject 
of head -dreſſes! It is unfair in men , except 
friſeurs, to interfere in that province. The moſt 
_ elegant women, in the moſt claſſical times, 
| | adorned 


_ 
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adorned! their heads with ornaments „ which:nled, © 
them ſo high as to leave it a matter of doubt: he 
ther the head was a part of the body, or the body; 
a part of the head. The dreſſing of the Bain i, 
called by a Roman poet the Buttding: of a » 
and the Engliſh ladies have ſcarcely yet equalled 
the Roman edißces, though the painters: df gar, 
cature have been extremely ſehere;pponthetn. als 
Moralifls may! certainly.4and (Batten employs; 
ment than that of cenſuring madles af arnamenty 
which are: the natural effect of female, inſtinct, if | 
the old definition of a Woman, of ich «thei 
Spectator is ſo fond „bea juſt e that ſhe's an 
animal delighting | in finery. ef 16 elinag 2d 
„ 4HaH 3} LOVE? 28 2 | 15 8 
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1SHOP Seunderſen exhibited 8 ery! 
example, when, he addręſſad his ſermons, lane, 
to the people, ſome to the court, ſomę 2 rf . 
clergy , and ſome. to the magiſtracy ad N 5 
ad aulam, H elerum, a nagiſtratum.,; All, the 
different deſkriptions of wap included under theſe 
zppellatiang require a diſſerant fiyle: of, cloguencey = 
and that which would be. perſuaſive Be e 
io one may poſſibly be do the other. impertinent 
rude , trite „ and whally ne to noigu2ols 
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des manner lichen well a adpe 
n and tec mend ĩhem to aul. | 
Lib: have he -that preachers before the poke A 
done chef aſſemble! in the modern Chay- i * 
| 
h 


els of Eaſe (fo called [with ' propriety” in more 
ſenſes; chan vnd) HN] . ehiefly,! if not entifely 
an moralny, They endeavout- to recommend 
Benevolente in pattioulat, in a neat and fmooth ' 
ſttyle j\ without r 
excellence a ma diſturb» the fe foft'tranquil 


= | the gentle audience. (1d «©! i ls i 
_— Death J h Heaven, and a Hell , convey 
| | : £ } 2 e ; 5 _ at r 


gant people, whejdoll gn he cuſhions « of a chapel 
gallery, or fit 4. Men tb y the fire. A polite 


2 we, hould v vergly talk of tor- 
ments, at fire of qa with peculiar 


e. d Fee not letting his 
ews, and might in a ſhort time be under he 


eſvig'diletiima cithet' of ſhictifig bp fp G ot 
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pleaſure of his audience? for 'volutitary rn 
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were called demonſtrative-orations, becauſe they 
principally aimed at /howing of the orator. 
The Devil is under peculiar obligations to the 
polite preacher; for all mention of him is pres 
cluded, at leaſt by name; much mors thoſe hold 


ind rude invectives againſt him, which the old 


divines, who were not men- pleaſers, puured ou 
like a torrent, careleſs of offending either him on 
his adherents. "+ 43 ng) 1 95 3 4119 901 Ile 111 i 
The Myfteries, the Trinity, the Reſurrection 
of the Body, the Paſſion of our Saviour, arid ali 
doctrines not immediately reconcileabls to reaſdity. 
ae of a' kind, which He who depend upon 


tions will ufnally paſs over; in reverential ſiletiees 
Any thing ſentimental; tender, affecting cn 
nected with benevolence he recommends with 
all the graces of florid language and Rtudiee-gefltirey 
and theſe never fail of lng eijtettammehe Which 
was the object propoſed in drivmg tower eHaßeb 
door. As charity is a prineipul und effehtiu divryp 
of Chriſtianity; the «preaches; whate vel be His 


. I 
' , 
: : 
— I 


motive, is highly melde for tuning W 
opportunity of mer ; e eee e 

But charity id he whole)/of ent wy 
ind, though it. wild*eaqc# & mütter 
not, it is to be feasechh cher AI ee nc 


6. 7 


thoſe preachers are highly edlpablowhoy2ter.chs. | 


12 4 


ble of pleafing an allscliech addirace, eiche! — | | 


ging on s popelar and falienableyiethe , E, t 
to enforce other virtues j Wich Wanze -1 
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dation becanſe they are e neither fa 
' jonable- nor popular, , n 
„Ie not {elf denial a Chriſtian virtue greatly | in- 
ſiſted on? But What polite prracher dares td re- 
commend, it with conſtancyi aud authority ? He 
is afraid of denying himſelf the pleaſure of ſo many 
coaches at his chapel door every Sunday, and ſo 
many falbionable:doivagers. dozing and n 
with all the grimace of foniſh life. 
We are commanded in the Seripture ta unite 
ri our. charity; temperance. patience,,-gadlinek, 
But theſe are vulgar,, ill-favored virtues , ehm 
pared. to ſympathy „ beneſicenee, and . ſaft ſenſibi· 
lity te v They may, oecaſionally be recom- 
mende in common; place arguments, but they 
cannot, conſiſtentſy With true pulpit politeneſs, 
he enforced by awful ſanctions, and the tertan 

of e-Loerdpou!t big Sen 
110 Indeed. ume palite ploega of pabüäsc ret 0 un- 
der the title of placesneof Moxſhip „ ſeem to be 
dconſidered as decent lounges for a converſaziane, 
hen all other publie places are ſhut up hy the 
nazrow. prejndices of John Bull. They ,anfwer 
well enough the old py Hf: going to ſee and 
to ae-ſeen4:butthen(ic is abſolutely.neceflary that 
there ſhould he a:pdobitepieadher ,; that is, one of 
_ Hflecentifiguze at leafty if net handiome in per- 
bons a goed voice, and pot given either to preach 
lang ſermobs, ori tos fd ab thing ſhocking and: 
ffrigkeful. People of faſnion do not chuſe to have 
their;ears;wounded by unwelcome truths; and iſ 
they ars t0 b. freely told of their faults when they 


% 
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zo to ehurch, and to be frightened to death by 
ſuch words as Hell and Damnation, they will 


even ſtay at home and play at cards. Cards 
have not yet been introduced into certain chapels; 
but from the loud talking, and total inattentioii 
to the buſineſs of the place, it may reaſonably be 
expected that a pack will ſoon be brought in the 
bag that uſed to contain the finely gilt red Mo» 
rocco prayer bock. A hand at whiſd: well eee 
will ſerve inſtead of a fan. 

Flocks will ſtray if the e is not vigh- 
lant and active. It is true that great gentleneſs 
in the ſhepherd, and great complianee with 
weakneſs, are laudable; but there is a degree of 
both which defeats the whole purpoſe of preachs 
ing, by deſtroying the reſpect due to the 
preacher, and to his word. Whatever the 
preacher may be in private life, 2 he ſtands in 
the pulpit he is to ſpeak as the Qracles of God; 
and to rebuke with all authority choſe who: were 
committed to his charge; and all who neglet 
or defpiſe him in his office do it at their perik 

But it may be ſaid, that many Who noõẽ-w 
attend the place of en would abſent them 
lelves if any thing diſagreeable paſſed in their 
hearing. TO conſult their taſte, to ſooth their 
delicate ears, is only an innocent artiſice to draw 
them to their on good. It is right to pleaſe 
ſo long as we can alſo belt but if the chief 
attention is beſtowed on pleaſing, it ſeems-doubt 


ful whether inſtruction will not be ſacrificed to 
«capricious, and, perhaps, imaginary; pleaſurey 


"hu 
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= | Care ſhould certainly be taken not to give 
{4 e belbry offence. The moſt ſalutary doctrine 
may be conveyed in elegant and poliſhed lan- 
guage: Even admonition and rebuke may alſo 
be given forcibly, yet with an evident tender - 
neſs and reſpedt for the perſons of thoſe whole 
conduct may fall under a general reprehenſion. 
Indeed, advice will be, given in vain, when 
given e reſpect and affection: pride is 
alarmed, and ſhuts the avenues to the heart. 
But 4 0 is every reaſon to fear that the af. 
fected preacher, whom I denominate the polite 
preacher by way of eminence, has no ſuch laud- 
able view as that of entieing an unwilling au- 
dience to his chapel for their own advantage. 
Vanity and intereſt appear to be his motives, 
powerful motives in moſt men, but which ought 
never to predominate in him whoſe buſineſs it 
is to repreſs. ahem in others * * and . 
. 5 
Old Biſhop 1 Was an ns of: FO 
| 4. in preaching, which aroſe from an honeſt 
1 heart, but aug proceeded to a blamable 
extreme. I do not propofe the following pal- 
fage on the dreſs of the ladies as a- model, but 
as 2 curious ſpecimen of his ſtyle. The times are 
fo altered that a great deal more delicacy of 
| manner would. be neceſſary to add a due dignity 
to ſuch een Ina to K i ens 
lenden. N 
| ee Jolly; Adamſell as that 
. * cime ji [Bthlw, yer amongh them all gen 


ve 
ne 
* 


ſ 
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„ rayment, and in the meane ſeaſon, they 


the devil was not ſo cunning te male, weh 
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« was not one found that would n her 
te ſelfe ſo. much, as once to goe ſee poore Mary 
„in the ſtable, and to comfort her. No nos 
they were too fine to take ſo: much paines. 
« ] warrant you they had their bracelets, and 
„ verdingals, and were trimmed with all man- 
« ner of fine and coſtly: rayment, like as there 
« be many now adayes amongſt. us, hieh ſtudy 
„nothing elſe but how they may deviſe fine 
ſuffer 
* poore Mary to lye in the ſtahle, hat is to 
„iy, the} poore peaple of God. nen ts 
1 periſh for. lacke- of neceſſaries. 9a SOR} S281 

But what was her ſwadling cloathes where» 
* in ſhe; layde, the King of heaven and eanh? 
© no doubt it was ppare geare, peradventure it 
« was her kercher Which , ſhe; tooke from her 
t head, or ſuch like geare, for I thinke Mary 
„% had not much line linnen „ ſhe Was not 
* trimmed up as our women he now adayes.; I 
* thinke indeed Mary had never a vardingal; 
for ſhe uſed no ſuch, ſuperfluities 8s gur hne 
% damſels doe now .adayes: for in the oid time, 
© women were content with honeſt and ſingle 

© garments. Now they have found ont, theſe 

roundabonts, they were not invssted then, 


* geare, he found it gut aſtenward, Therefore 
K Mary und it not. I will ſay this, and yer 
6 © not judge other folbes hearts, hut onely ſpeake 
** after dayly appearance and experience, no 
- doubt it is — but. ns colen l 


. 66! 
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„ to weare ſuch vardingals, and therefore l 
 $thinke that every godly woman ſhould ſet 
them aſide. It was not for noughit that St. 
«Paul advertiſed all women to give a good 
example of ſadneſſe, ſoberneſſe, and godlineſſe 
in ſetting aſide all wantonneſſe and pride. 
„ And hee ſpeaketh of ſuch manner of pride 


Klas was uſed in his time: non tortis crinibus, 


* not with laying out the haire artificially; 


non plicatura' capillorum „not with laying out 


* the tuſſockes. I doubt not but if vardingals 


© had bene uſed” at that time, St. Paul would 
&* have ſpoken againſt them too, like as he ſpale 


againſt other things which women uſed at 
&: that time to ſhew their wantonneſſe and fool- 
* jſnneſſe. Therefore, as I ſaid before, ſeeing 
that God abhorreth all pride, and vardingals 
«are nothin -elfe but an inſtrument of pride, 
I worild*wiſh that women would follow, the 


quires of St. Paul, and ſet aſide duch 


than to ſet their minde upon pride; 
4% 6r elle, When they will not follow the cane 
*: of St. Paul, let hem ſerape out thoſe ' words 
herewith. he forbiddech them their proud- 
Fc ndlſe;2!6therwiſe the words of St. Paul will 
- ebntlem chem at the Mk day. I ſay no more, 
aue F6lkes will doe wiſely, the words of St. 


% Ptarecnot written für nothing, if they will 


dog after his mind, they muſt ſet aſide their 
* feohm vurdingalls; but if they will "go 
| border ine thöêir foolifhnelſe and YON 


us apparell, and rather ſtudy to pleaſe 
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„reward which they ſhall have at the end, ſhall 
not be taken- from them. 

„Here is a queſtion to be moved; who 
« fetched water to walh the child after it was 


« borne into the world, and who made a fire? ö 


« Tt is like that Joſeph himſelf did ſuch things 
« for, 2 I told + you! before, thoſe fine dam 
thought great ſcorne to doe any duch thing 
« unto” Mary, notwithſtanding chat ſhe had 
brought into the deer the Lord over n 

“ and earth. 1! 

If a preacher in ths ingiluin cds ſhould 
dare, with the freedom of Latimer, to preach 


againſt artificial hips, rumps, and other contri- 


vances, ſimilar to vardingals in their effecls, in 
ſwelling bock the outer and inner man, he might 
as well ſhut up the chapel doors, and ftick up 
a paper announcing a ſhop to be let. Haber- 
daſhers, mereers, milliners, muſt dreſs well, and 
carry a ſilver tongue in their mouths, : if. they 


wiſh to attract or detain (cuſtomers, and polite - 


preachers: may learn a leſſon from the counters 
on Ludgate-hill. On the other hand, the dealy 


ers in filks and fattins might adopt ſome good 


hints in the art of pleaſing, from prigs in pul- 
pits. I not only hope, but believe, that the 
number of ſuch is fmalſ compared with the grave; 
the devout, the unaffected part of the clergy; 
but few 45 they are, they diſgrace the cauſe 
which they ought to fopport; and as they are 
not apt to liſten to argument, it is fair and right 


to attack their levity wkh. i ridicule,” 
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| 4275 ee tee daes e inc 
of — we find men inliſting themſelves MW! 
under philoſophical leaders, and warmly ef. 
pouſing the opinions of ſome favorite ſet, which 
3 the purſuit of wiſdom. To be totally 
ndifferent on the . principles of thinking and 
acting was conſidered as a proof either of 'ſtupi- | 
dity and profligacy, or of a thoughtleſs. and 
Plebeian ignorance. 

But the number of theth OO profely 4 
ſelves entirely indifferent concerning the religion 
of their country, is, in modern ages, very eon e 

fiderable. Such a profeſſion is, however, dan- ll i! 
gerous to themſelves, pernicious in ths e en 
, ntterly indefenſible. m1 ex 

Are happineſs, right conduct, one eat 
opinions of ſo little importance, as to excite Jeb Ml fu 
earneſtneſs than is cauſed by the temporary con- '0 
cerns of commerce ,-'of politics, of ſtudy, f ad 
dreſs, of graceful behaviour, of a thoufand pu- Wl 
| ſuits and occupations, in Which the greateſt eager- 


neſs and-ardor are uſually diſplayed? © MW © 
Man depends every moment on the favor Bil th 


of a Being who can either deprive him of life di 
inſtantaneouſly , or render it, if, continned, 26 
| torment and a burden, | And. ſhall he be toll a\ 


* -*» 
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unconeerned? What is this but to fit” ſecurely 
with a ſword over his head ſuſpended by a 
ſingle hair? to ſleep when the houſe is in flames, 
to ſhut the eyes when rapidly travelling on _ 
brink of a precipice ? | 

Such are the dangers of life, ſuch its We, | 
and ſuch its brevity, that no man of ſenſe, whe 
is not lulled by habitual indolence, or rendered 
inſenſible by habitual vice, can ſuffer himſelf to 
fit down wtally i ng on che b of 
religioͤonn. * 

Vet whalaver we turn our eyes we ſee a 


amuſing themſelves with any thing which occurs, 


without any apparent diſturbance, from the fear 
of God, the conſciouſneſs of fin, the apprehen- 
ſion of death or of calamity.” Is this philoſophy ? 
It has no pretenſions to it; or, if it has, it 'is 
to a philoſophy compounded of madneſs and 
folly. It is a. diſeaſe which deſerves the pity of 
every true Chriſtian, and onght in egg to 
excite his 3 in its removal. 

The terrors of the Lord, as they are head 
fully termed in ſcripture , might be fer in array 
to alarm the imagination. But I chuſe rather to 
addreſs the reaſon in = _ e of .com- 
mon ſenſe. 

Think then, 0 alight — boaſteſt of Vi in- 
difference, and thou that Frost eareleſsly, that 
thy life, the only time allowed thee for religious 
duty, is every hour loſing ſomething of its al- 
lotted duration. Thy fands are running ſaſt 
away; and thy everlaſting happineſs may depend 
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on thy conduct in n n ace that remain 
e. 1424 

In this brief Fa "ao than) act b 
to many infirmities and many evils. - But religion 
| offers comforts under them, and a future happ+ 
. neſs, capable of affording a moſt abundant cbm- ] 
penſation, both for the evils and the brevity af 
this life. I aſk, thee, therefore, as à man of 
fenſe ; — Bug upon prineiples of worldly wiſdom E 


that, i, upon principles which lead: woe u al bo 
that part which is the moſt conducive to thy 1 
on intereſt, whether thou oughteſt to be * 
| INDIFFERENT, in thy dependent eireumſtances, U 
to the advantages which religion propoſes,” If 1 


there is but a chance that they ate real; thou 
. acteſt the part of a weak and injudicious man 
to renounce them. Thou canſt never prove that 
they are merely imaginary; and whether thou 
believeſt or not, their nature is the ſame, and the 
conſequences of their truth will remain unchan- 
ged by thy denial. Weigh theſe things ſeriouſly 
in thy mind, and the reſult will be a full con- 
viction that indifference in matters 41 . nad 
ment is deplorable: folly. 15 

J might; eafily make uſe of 54 e 
and much declamation on the ſubject; but I 
rather chuſe to ſubmit to thee theſe ferious con- 
ſiderations, not doubting but the conviction 


8 
arifing from thy own- reflections will be more By. 
durable and efficacious than any which might F 
be produced by a formal addreſs to 1 reaſop 


thy paſſions, or * „ 


* ws 
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krence, for Chriſtianity, that he is not a Chrigian | 
would, be to give him great offence... He, Wag 


born in a Chriſtian dear „of Chriſtian p 


and baptized in his, if faneyg . — ö 
ſelf therefore a, Chr ian. He would. perhaps 


Wy 


bring an, aCtion nat, lay, againſt you, for defama- 


ton, if you  ſhauld, deny; its... and Wach prove 
his faith 1 


„in the incorret common, lan- 


ity, may, 


Ds fe 0 


nce to ole 


of. pre ſeryipg 


pen © 


are BP diſpoſed, to thoſe who, in = 


language of the unbeliever, are weak enough to 
be inthralled by: the e of their national 


religion. 1 0 8 : . 11 17 


But it ean promote no * purpoſes but 


thoſe of the world. It muſt be offenſive to the 


Supreme Being, who is repreſented as jealous of 


his honor, It is indeed a ſpecies of hypocriſy, 
though not vſually. . with the * 


lution. 


n, Van Wo. 56 2 Alla eit Ilir 


| to retain the name, 
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| motives! of charity, to convince them of it. 
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As no man can penetrate the heart, it may 
be raſh to affirm that the greater part of nations 
— Chriſtianity are nominal Chriſtians; 
but, at the ſame time, it would be voluntary 
| blindneſs not to obltrve that their external \con- 
duct and their converſation are ſuch as to render 
the truth of their profeſſion equivbcal. 

But if Chriſtianity be true, and 1 WET 
bin that poſtulatum; the ſlate of nominal 
Chriſtians is certainly” dangerous; and it become 
every believer to uſe his beſt endeavours, "xi 


How would yon value a nominal frien 
Mr. Such-an-one calls Himſelf your friend, 15 
will he aſſiſt you with his purſe, or his time 
and company, if you are in diftreſs? No, lle u 
othetwiſe engaged; but he is your friend, he has 
a“ great regard for you, if you will bees him. 
But will you believe him?' will you value Him? 

In what light then muſt our Saviour, I appeal 

to your on feeling , view a nominal Chriſtian? 
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of thoſe FEW who hore bets cond Gadd, 
from their Endeavour. to reconcile. all the. Does 
irines of Aae * human rn EM 
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A N chen ſeems : at bl fi 99 t 
be a moſt laudable charadter; but as many 12 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity are above realon 
he who compels. them all to under go 'the ex- 
amination of reaſon, and determines — art and, 
ſphiſtry to explain them according to reaſon 
alone , - will be found, even when K boaſts ot 
the powery of his own. reaſon , and W reaſon in 
general, 
the Farifdiftion of reaſon: that Which is ſuperior 
to it; juſt as if a judge were brought to be tried 
before a juſtice of peace, or à king before a 
tonffable, The touchſtone on which the gold is 
tried by % 


tion affine y. eee, 85 . With er- 
uinty. oo ; 


The Arden between 0 EW d 
things ci ontrary to, reaſon . 5 Mr LE commonly 
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made by dives, 1 i not e Y. e to 


in common, P 
That is above N the e Tanner of hoſe 


being we cannot .comprehend or, ae 3 
That is ,.contrary t to Pg I, which be can 


ee eee 


- & 


act moſt irrationally. He brings to 5 


inr poſleffes 1 not qualities of diſcrimina»_ 
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Bat the rational Chriſtian either rejects what. 


ever he cannot underſtänd, Hor? explains it by 


the aſſiſtance of ſophiſtical ſubtlety, ſo as to ac 
count for, in his "own" imagination; chat i Bog) 
feſſedly myſterious,” and never” mtended to be 


ſubmitted to a judge, f6 Wenk, ſo fallible, b 


utterly incompetent as human reaſon. | 

The. practice of explaining away oy oh 
the ſpeculative | but the moral ock Arines of Chril. 

tian y is too, prevalent. Cunning, in idly 


ſubt ety, Tophiſtry can, find” ſomething to "by RY 


in defence of interpretations. the moſt remote 
from the Trae, and in the ſolution of every 
difficulty, Thus Chriftianity 1 is made to bend, 


ne a Laden rule, to the rejudices , the folie, 


and even, the vices "of tho Who, fearing to be 
Chriſtians 9 1 idee, fear alſo to be Kagan 1 


| Aube gg, 1 and the erefore Exerciſe their ' inge- 


nuity in  accominodating the yſtem to mene 
which they think tos difficult. to be receivel 
without the liberty of ünderttanding g it 1 2 4 


they are inclined. HED 1 
n reading the Seine Send 11 n by iT 


and leaſt doubtful par 
ee this Was s local, t Mis nat & onally ap 


to the Jews, this coricerned the times n pic | 


it was written but noten preſent, on "this Was faid 

merely as a menace, in !errorem , to ſebure obe- 

4 92.1 er make proſely tes, , "this muſt be an i Ie 

1 2 this is weengent with Gad's goo 

neſs of } uſtice „ and therefore kan never be un · 
dena as as the Words"! em to eee 
Thus 
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Thus Chriſtianity becomes juſt! what each 


thinks proper to make it. It is no longer a 
law, fince thoſe whom it ought to regulate and 


govern \ cauſe it to ſubmit to their” ban are. 


3 5 1 211815 Walngitt 8 


If this kad of ee interpretation Bs ac- 
ceptable in the eye of heaven it is eafy' for thoſe 


who have nothing of Chriſtianity, as it appears 
in the Goſpel, to obtain the reward promiſed 
to the true Chriſtian. Zut the truth 18 ft is All 
n, He is not a Chriſtian; Whatever 
he may ſuppoſe, Who explains away the moſt 
eſſential do Arines of Chriſtianity, becauſe to his 


intellect they are unintelligible. of There me many 
things in the Goſpel above reaſon; and he un' 
is determined to bring them to the teſfdot h 
reaſon, and at all events to ſubmit them th it, 

muphyfician | 
in the ſchools of 'ſylogiſtic "diſpute; Büt he 


may indeed be'a'ſubtle/logician or u. 


not a proficient in the ſehool of Jeſus C Mriſt. 18 


The beſt leſſon ſuch am onetcan leuriv ivihumi- 


lty. Let him "modefly-:diſttuſt | his faculty, 
which is really not to be depended on in 1 
of the commoneſt things in common fiſe oh 
I will uſe a familiar ęample Ii ſee it rain 
in the midſt of harveſi timt I ſeen thipgraink, 
which might afford ſafteniance” too the hungry 
periſhing) by the long“ c ce: of a2:rainy 
ſeaſon, If 1 apply to my reaſon on the ſubject, 
might argue thus; Nh rain doei infinite 
miſchief juſt at this time, i Ir is nt 


\ b 


| for 
Vegetation vane it / deſtreys , or greatly injures | 
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the fruits of much labor and long oxpi ectation, 
to the diſtreſs of the poor, and with detriment 
to the health and wealth of the people: The 
Being, therefore, Who diſpoſes all events, mul 

be malevolent, careleſs, or unwiſme. 
My seaſon might carry me to this kai Pon 
Tuſion; though, at the fame. time, I am con- 
vinced, in oppoſition a my. reaſon, and firmly 
believe, at the very moment while I am reaſon- 
ing, that this Being is both provident and wiſe 
in the higheſt degree, and that all Fab 
under his direction tends 49 general good. 
In ten; thouſand. other inſtances; my. reaſon 
would lead me to. congluſions ſo evidently falſe, 
chat I need but ſee and feel to PIN Fes 

Palpable-falſhood. | mat pond of bonita 
Vin add andther Gbvion tienes mel tel 
a plain farmer of enesllent common ſenſe, but at 
the ſame tine itznorant of Seience, that ther 
are Antipodes, ur iperſons on the globe - whoſe 
feet arg diametrically eppoſite to ours. Ile will 
not believe it. He regſons, from what he ob- 
ſemxes @N (this fide; tho globe, that all bodies fall 
downwards; und caticides; that men, placed 
as thei Antipodes are wepreſented, would fall head 
foremoſt inte the KN From the coneluſions of 
His:ownl refiſon! he diſbelieves,. unleſs; he has faith 
in me; the exiftenceafAntipodes; be diſbelievs 
ita firrily as au inſidel can diſbelieve the 
muff difficult doctrine df the Holy Seriptures. 
o Ehe had meven ſeen a ait ballooh, hen 


with equal ; confidence: Heny the; poſſibility 
any mans aſcending above the clouday 7 


ne 
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ouſa ad phenomena of natur ill ant ipro- 
ductions f art, are equally unaccountable to 


human reaſon, and would be denied te sit hy 


thoſe WhO never had! ocular demonſtration of © 


their exiſtence, '/- { Dor erty ©! Abtes bn 
In chemiſtry e cee changes are 


produced] Would not men reaſoning only) and 


not ſceing--experimentally 70 deny that many of 


the forms in Which quickfilver appears) were 
produced from that ſhining liquid metal? Id the 
reſurrection more puzzling to reaſon than the 
production of ealomel from fluid mercury 


They are little minded philoſophers WD 


after ſuch reflections; can deny, on the ſtrength 


of their ſreaſon alone, the poſſibility of the re- 


ſurrection, and 4 che other ee 711g 
of Jeſus Chriſt: 105 1 A1 11 3 Fe £3 vB; 312 
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Ld 1 [ok Tramortality!  10bes"f 
momentous to man; it might be fuppoſety 
would, of themſelves} atttücf his cloſeſt" atter 
tion; but ," it appears "that many are moete de- 
firous of acquiring any kind of knowledge than 
that whiell relates to the truths of revelation.” "5 
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67 Vong ſhall find men admirably ſkilled in arts 
and ſciences, ingenious and refined in writing 
and converſation; verſediin huſineſs, and capable 
of conducting, the moſto important and oompli- 
cated affairs of the world, who g though they 
call themſelves Chriſtians e beliave, in many 
reſpects, conſiſtently with that character, am 
yet little acquainted , with the Seriptures, and 
very ſuperficially informed e e the real 
nature of Chriſtianit /:. ihn 
2:1: Ido not think at neceſſary that every: Chriſti 
ſhould be;a learned theologian. A man may 6s 
wiſe unto ſaloallon with very little ænoledge; 
but it is certainly right that allwW] ů ʒie have ſeiſur 
to make any inquiries on intellectual ſubjech, 
ſhould: beſtow] ſome portion of their time on 
the ſtudy of the religion which they profeſs; In- 
deed, if they do not, it may be ſuſpected chat 
they are either inſicere or not ſufficiently 
citous, on a ſubject of higheſt moment. 
Without judgr dent indeed in the ſelection 4 
religious books, there is certainly danger that 


KIRK) 


reading in divini may lead to error, and even 
: ſeepriciſmi ; ; "but. no one WhO ſeeks will want 2 
guide in making the bels on Good ſenſe, con 

quctedhby the informatipng of public fame, wil 
pſually point out the proper books with great 
propriety: but I ſhould be. guilty, of a;culpable 
omiſſion, if I did not fecommend an attention 
to: the, Biſhop of Landaffs. Theo ical: Tracù, 


and to the catalogue; of books: v e 
2 to "OP n N p 2 
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rts The urid is full of moft excellent books on 
ny every ſubject of divinity z. and be who will not, 
le Win the preſent-times , underfſtan@ his religion, ma 


be ſaid voluntarily to cloſe his 6y 6s” en the ſun 
n ſnining in meridian ſplendor ! gt 


have rejecled or oppoſed Chrifſtizhiry', few under-/ 
ood it; few ſtudied it Weh the attention which 
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ention of 


entiments of the human 


on. pt vice, at an earlyr age ;&onduees'greatly-to the 
wil fuſion of infidelity; fos Hen a young man h 
reat Wolt his innocenoe; und tlie l a tisfadtion of a quiet 
able onſeience, he is much diſpoſed to liſten to an , 
tion Wofrine which allows him td be bafy anù vicidub 

ach r the ſame time; He admit doubt and ſcruples ; 
;hat WP this caſe, which ke would ouhorwiſe jet 


d refute. 
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It may be juſtly ſuſpeRed;' that of thoſe who: 


they would beſtow on che ade che 1 4 freed \” 


few would-be irreligious Without Nr anten. 
ictedneſs , and 1 operatin ing icke aihſtir the natural 
ii The prevalence 
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But it ſeems:o Pe acknowledged, . 


| men, in the preſent age, are earlier admitted into W y 
the world, or introduced into liſe, as it is called; o 
than at any former Period. Imagining themlelva y 

men, before they have reached maturity of judge 
ment „they all into vices, which, they think, ur 
give them a manly appearance, The next Rep is vt 
Juſliſy themſelves, i poſſible; and this is done bye 
renouneing, orlHoubting the truth of Chriſtianity, Nin 

In accompliſhing this purpoſe, they will never 

be at a loſs, as books abound well calculated to Je 
diffuſe infidelirge,>by-preſenting it under the vei p 
of wit and elegance. ch ol da 

£ Writers, poſſeſſbd of mgenuity and tale; " wl 
unfortunately, deſtitute of ſound wiſdom and ol n 
goodneſs of heart, have; in modern times, .d 
n, abommdegz and as, from the agreeable 
dreſs in which their ſophiſtry appears, they amuſe": 
and entertain, it is no wonder that they hauf de 

gained a nuwefptet train of readers, admiren fl 5 
and vatariess/tf{Fhair|/writings./ are particular . 

. Addreſſed. ti dhe, fing generation ; and what tie 
_ therefore, can} checexpedied, in proceſs of time; Ch 
1 but a deluge f infigelity?: 7131 «1 11 $4 ie ot the 
8 lt is partieulsshhuntotennate, that thoſe whof poi 
_maad;.the writings;:of the modern philoſophen Un 
ſelggm inſpeRithoſe f (Td divines; that they ard 
diſguſſed with the Aue and the gravity of tis ex 
Ayſe and ſubjeRts.pHthoſs Who,, deſpiling tinkl_hi r 
and paint, baxe:labared/only! to phages * 


dane and EY: :oF-eruehh nick“ N * 
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Add to this, that a religious education among 
young men of fortune and faſhion is become un- 
common. There prevails an idea, that to teach 

young men the principles of religion according to 
the ideas of their grandfathers, is to confine them 
unfairly in the trammels of ſuperſtition, to render 


their minds narrow and contracted, and to pre- 


elude an attention to things at that "ago ”e more 7 
in character, and far more uſeful.” 1 Fog 

I have ſeen many parents anxious on wh fab= 
jet of their children's education. They would 
ſpare no expenſe for the acquiſition of language, 
dancing, fencing , muſic, and every attainment 
which can render their ſons agreeable in company, 
and ſkilful in a profeſſion. They wiſhed' ro ſee 
them qualified as orators, and alt-accomplifhed 
4 fine gentlemen, but they have diſplayed no re- 
markable ſolicitude on the attainment of religions 
ideas, and have even expreſſed a deſire that reli- 
zion might be poſtponed to a maturer period. 
They have not indeed objected to a fe formali- 
tes, fueh as a regular and decent attendance at a 
church, or the learning of a ſhort catechiſm; but 
they have not ſeriouſly and anxiouſly labored the 
point like thoſe Who were cordially: anxious that 
it might be purſued with ardor and ſucceſs. | 

But the example of indifference in religion, 
exhibited by a parent, „ muſt always militate 
irongly againſt all that 12 nN ane, or 
by a private preceptor. f arent ; 

Whoever is —— with: en manners of 
our * wil * that more Fogarey 
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was formerly paid to the religious inftroion of 
children, of high as well as of the middle and 
lower ranks, than in the preſent times. Example, 
. parental example, did more than the beſt anfiruc- 
tion alone can ever effect. 
The general omiſſion of family 4 has 
BS wr as much as any cauſe to the diffufion 
of an indifference to all religious concerns. The 
| Houſes of our nobility have chapels in them, and 
| ſervice uſed to be performed there regularly; but 
how few retain the practice? The example had a 
ſalutary influence on the ſubordinate ranks, when 
almoſt all, families of reſpectable character were 
obſerved to preſerve family worſhip with pious 
conſtaney. Faſhionable amuſements and diſſ- 
pation have now ſcarcely left time for it, even if 
the .tendencies remained undiminiſhed; which it 
were an exceſs of candor to ſuppoſe. The conſe 
quence is, that not only maſters and miſtreſſes of 
families, but the children and domeſtic ſervants, 
- live from day to day without being reminded of 
their great benefactor, and without being warned 
of the approach 'of death, and all the enn to 
which man is expoſed. - _ 
The aſſembling at church i is alſo 3 ry 
a | neceſſary conſequence of increaſing indifference; 
or if an attendance is kept up, it is often more 
in compliance with cuſtom and decency , than 
from the warm impulſe of a voluntary devotion. 
Religious books, both doctrinal and practical, 
| abound, but who will ſpend: his leiſure hours in 
reading them When he is not _ * 


Lo | 


ay A 26% A. ta fax knw Lot 


the importance of the ſubjects, and when he is 
more powerfally ſolicited by novels and ſeducing 
publications, which flatter his vices, WP wo 
ing corrupt his imagination. % Hm 

From all theſe cauſes it happens that infidelity; 
or an indifference ſcarcely leſs culpable and per- 
nicious, increaſes more and more; and the infer- 
ence which the clergy and all fincere Chriſtians 
muſt draw is, that there is a neceſſity for pecu- 
liar exertion to ſtem the torrent. But Who is 
able to ſucceed: in ſo vaſt an enterpriſe! The 
conſolation is, that each aequits his o.]n con- 


ſeience, by exerting himſelf to the beſt of his 


power, e that the bleſſing of God enge 
gives ſucceſs to cauſes apparently inadequate. 


 Foery OY is intereſted in T Theology, 


Felicitatem philoſophi nn e n men en 
"I Wa peaks e ; 5 þ 21 1 


E. V E R q eee wither! is PN to o object 5 


prejudice againſt the ſerious profeſſors of religion. 


But can there be any prejudice equal to that of 


him who conſiders theology as a matter foreign to 
himſelf , fit only for bigoted and ſuperannuated 
devoteasly and for thoſe Who, from their office 


and profeſſion, find it a ſource of lucre? Such an 


opinion is equally narrow and ors, png _ . 
nn. as 9 E 
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Theology is every-man's concern ,.'and it is his 
duty to ftudy it according to his abilities and op- 
portunities. If we are all the ſons of one father, 
and all bound to do his will, it is certainly the 
duty of all to endeavour to diſcover it. As all 
regard their happineſs, it is incumbent on all to 
ſeek to pleaſe him in whom is the ſole diſpoſal of 
good and evil. And though a religion is revealed, 
yet it requires the attention of its profeſſors to be 
able to receive the revelation. according to the 
will of the beſtower of it. And what is this at- 
tention but the ſtudy of theology? Let it not be 
confined to the 
ſacred profeſſion alone ſinee it is every man's moſt 
important buſineſs to know as much of it as he 
can; to ſtudy it amidſt his ſecular employments, 
er ese Ko it in adverſity, and 
ſecurity in. the moſt profperous ſtate. — 
It will be readily allowed that every man, the 
Jew and Turk as well as Chriſtian , , is concerned 


in what is called practical divinity, by whieh little 


more is underſtood than moral practice. With 
ſuch divinity a man may be à heathen, and yet a 
practical dibine. A great part of practical ethics he 
may certainly learn without hearing of Chriſtianity. 
But L urge, that it is incumbent on every man 
to know ſomething of his religion ſpeculativeiy as 
well as practically. I do not mean that he ſhould 
enter into controverſial. points. A little learning 


of this kind is a dangerous thing. It puffeth up, 


and defiroyeth charity. It commonly leads alſo to 
doubt, and * in lie 
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Giſters of monks, or to the 


. * But if 
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Otellus, without rule, abnormis ſapiens, wiſe by 
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he reads and refleds:at all, wi ha age; as a man 
pretending to ſcreaſon, read and reflect on that 
which elaims to he of the firſt importance ? on 
that Which gives à peace which the world cannot. 
give in this ſtate, and in the next, life everlaſting? 

Weigh theſe things duly, and let not the words 


paſs over without notice or effect W the fre- \ 


queney of their occurrence, | 
People of fortune and condition are anxious to 

improve their ſons in all faſhionable accompliſh- 

ments, and are deſirous that they ſhould be learn- 

ed in men arts as tend to their advancement in 

life. The law is ſtudied with uncommon ardor 

as opening a road to the higheſt honors in civil 

life; * as to divinity, ſays Sir Phaeton Hunter 5 

leave at, Tom, to the Parſons, | 

But both Sir Phaeton and Tom are wad 

concerned. in_tiwinity as the parſons, ſo far aas 


relates to their ſpiritual ſtate. But, exclaims the 


man of faſhion and pleaſure, it ſeems nonſenſm Rag: 
I have no reliſh for theſe thing: But why? | 

Becauſe you undlerſtand them not, and becauſe | 
you have never given. your mind to the conſidera - 7 


tion of them. It i is an old ſaying, Ignoti mull 


be n wiſh for that of Which 


euyido, there can 
we know nothing. The concerns of the man of | 1 
pleaſure, which, he canſiders of fo: much import. 
ance, his politics, his wit, his gaming, appear 1 
nonſenſical to the plain country man, who un- ü 
derſtands them not, but who is wife, like Horace s 3 


the dictates of common ſenſe, and illuminated by 


— 
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the: light which! God has placed in is; boſom, 

and by the ſun of Goſpel revelation. | [root Ree 

__ # » Many others who pretend to Wisdom a 
Philoſophy will ſtudy every thing but theology. 

They will digeſt Newton; but never think of 


Him who made both Newton and the orbs whoſe 
path he pointed —_ _ NT motions he 
ee, . "HF? | N 2 7 Vp 
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I F one were deſired to exhibit foes or in 
fidels a ſpecimen of human excellence produced 
by the influence of Chriſtianity, I know nor-whe- 
ther it would be eafy to find a" more finiſhed 
model than Biſhop: Wilſon: His whole life appean 
to have been an uniform tenor of goodneſs, une- 
qualled and unrivalled by any of the philoſophen 
who are the pride of antiquity, and who are cited 
as inſtances by modern ſophiſts when n wih 
to extol reaſon and depreGate revelation. ” 
His piety, charity, diligence, and Inne 
_ were truly apoſtolic; and I make no doubt but 
that he deſerved to be canonized better than 
many of the holieſt ſaints in the calendar, the 
marble ſteps before whoſe et are n ET 
che knees of — 9 „ e 
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| Ho rendered the beauty of holinefivetainently 
confphcnea'; and 1 think no man of ſenſibility 


can read his life without being charmed with the 


lovely picture. Indeed he muſt be confirmed in 


wickedneſs to a moſt deplorable degree. if he does 


not. find his heart meliorated by it. Such allife : ; 


lince. example is confeſſedly more efficacious than 


precept, might poſſibly convert the wicked and 
unbelieving from their errors more certainlyand 
expeditiouſly than any oral or written inſtruction. 
recommend it to the attention of all, as likely 

to promote their Chriſtian improvement more 


elfectually than any other piece of biography 


which I -can at preſent recollect. Many great 
divines have adorned this country by their lives, 


no leſs than their learning, but there have been 
few who have not devoted a conſiderable portion 


of their time and abilities to mere erudition, to 


controverſy, or to polities; but Biſhop Wilſon 
was entirely a Chriſtian aſpiring at no honor or 
happineſs but that which aroſe from the diffuſion 
of good, and the eee of nie Aen. the 
ſervant of Jeſus Chriſ t. 

There is no doubt bur that hs; cept; have 
written with an oſtentation of learning, and in 
2 ſtyle adapted to the taſte of refined hearers; 
but he was ſuperior to the arts of ſeeking human 


applauſe, and nobly relinquiſhed all claim to 


elegance for the ſake of fimplifying his Writings, 


and adapting them to the underſtandings. of thoſe 
to whom e n mne * | 
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inſtance. of generous condeſcenſion argue#t 
queſtionable fmcerity , and reflects greater honor 
on a Chriſtian: biſhop than any fame which could 
have been obtained by laboriouſly emulating the 
er, of a Pagan eloquence. Aon . vi cba, 
Though his ſermons have none of che rheto- 
neui graces, they are yet eloquent, for they are 
perſuaſive: and they are perſuaſive, becauſe" the 
character of the writer-is ſuch as gives them be 


ſtamp of truth, the greateſt charm in the compo: · 


ſition of eren It reflected honor on the 
ancient rhetoricians, that; as a primary requiſite 


to ſucceſsful n £6 they required the bratbr 


to be a good man. They knew that an eſteem 
of the orator has more weight in- the mind of a 
thinking heafer, than any ingehuity of argument, 


which an hypocrite is often as well able to in- 
vent and utter as an honeſt man. They knew 


that the beſt arguments would avail littie from 


the tongue of him Who was known to have no 


principle, and conſequently Who was ready to 


defend or recommend any ching which the, ex. 


gency required, in oppoſition to truth and to 
His own convithen.” They therefore laid pechliar 
ſtreſs on the moral 'qualifieation of unaſſected 
goodneſs in the accompliſned orator- A poor 
compoſition with this quality: in | the” orator, 
would tend more to produce perſuaſon; or 
conviction, than the fineſt words and ſentiments 
which were ever combined without it; and it is 
to the * W a > 4 brane iſo: conn 
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plain, diſcourſes are principally indebted for theix 
power over the hearer and reader. 


. 
1 | muſt acknowledge that they joy no 
e 


marks of genius either in the expreſſion or in- 


vention, and that nothing would enable them to 
effect over a learned and ele- 


1 produce a power 
e givt audience but the appearance of ; fncerity. 
e At the ſame time I think them judiciouſly adapt» 


» ed to che uſe of thoſe who, for want of other 


\ Wl epportunities, ſtand moſt in need of inſunction 


1e from the pulpit, the plain Chriſtians Who . 8 | 


te pole the majority of a rural congregation-. 
r The goodneſs af his heart gives indeed the 
* 
a 


chief recommendation to all his works; though 
8 at the ſane time „it muſt be allowed, Wh Per- 
t, pieuity and plainneſs are beauties not always ſo 


. eaſy as they appear to be, not only becauſe it 
by requires ſome: effort to expreſs ideas ſo as to be 
m perfectly antelligible to the meaneſt intelleci, but 
o alſo becauſe it is difficult to repreſs that 00 of 


10 beart which leads to a contempt of Whatever is 


fimitar,, and an affedtation of abſtruſeneſs and 
ſubſimity difficult to x. 


i 

to 

ar leads the preacher! and writer rather to diſplay 
ed bis on taſte, Emig: or acuteneſs, than to 
= ay 
r, 

or 


ciples, e 4 * STR) inen is 3646 
The inis for:ehi Indians prey VR: eue 
treatiſe | on the Lord's Supper, have done more 


241 


rain that ſelf love which 


| tho {1mprovement hugs Fon | 


good in the world than the fineſt compoſitions 
formed in the; ſchools of eloquenee. How little 


Is the d 9 * 
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compared to that of purifying the beside e 
rendering that ee the: Holy: = 0 
n. reception u 
lf there were many a of Chriſtian: per 
fedtion equally eonſpicuous with Dr. Wilſon's, 1 
believe, the amiableneſs of their appearance 
would make many proſelytes to the Chriſtian 
faith, and do more to engage the careleſs and 
the ſceptical than the moſt labored argumentation, 
Providence ' raiſes from time to time ſuch er. 
amples of human excellence, and cauſes them to 
ſhine like lights in the firmament; and happy 
they who are favored with grace to aſſiſt them 
in following the guidance. Happy they who 
feel comfort from ſach plain books of piety a 
thoſe of Biſhop Wilſon, and whoſe devotianal | 
taſte finds a pleaſure where their claſſical taſte can 
receive no- gratification. * Happy they who eatch 
the pure and gentle flame of ſuch a man's devo- 
tion, and imitate; bim in . to Gus! and bene 
| ficonee to. man. E eee 1 % + 
Greatly as I gy the: S0 0d dite „J ennnot. 
err general panegyric on him, as if I ap- 
proved his errors, for errors he had; and wWas he 
not a man? I think his favorits/ topic of inflicting 
the puniſhments of ' eccleſiaſtical diſcipline}, in 
frequent and common caſes, argues ſomething 
of an intemperate zeal; and of ſeverity” rather 
wonderful in a man of his exemplary” benero. 
lence, He appears to me to be miſtaken in thi 
point, whether I conſider the ſubject of penance 


in a — or à Chriſtian gut Tyranny wil 
"ns 


_ 
— 


3 


F S KB Kess KS 


2 
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never-\inereaſs*the number of converts” in a free” 
country] and men wilbTreadify:deſertia\ehuvets- 
where the mere infirmiries of humàm nature mays 
expoſe them to great ſuſſering and pubhiuſ ina 
my; untl 1 believe it will ber difficult toipoint 
out any paſſage in the goſpel that will juſtiſy ane 
ſeverity of eecleſiaſtical puniſhment; butch&biſkeps 
meant welle und was; I believe, free from Iny 
evil earls Fry enero or 
the inflitiqn2 of: penante i» His error war. 
judgment g nat in his heart; 2for2 I; Believe h 
heart was incapable of error; df it is poſſible to 
be n — neee human nature 0116. 


8 2 151 GS An ms" w 
Led 19155 * 1912/f19 + .in io mates 
nonies at 7 8 N | 


17 i e 4020 A 10 e TIA 200 ä 
AM, anpold mans ound have reſided i N 

lage abqvs a hundred, miles: fm Lone ; 

the laſt, forty years; but Len lately tampied 

partly. by, curioſity, and pf by bühne tot 

ſpend a month at Chriſtmas with jan ald friend 

it the iweſt end of the: tovh. I whe nery/adfich 


pleaſed with -many/timprovements:whights#Tbajb- 


krved ,. and, e Lam not-meroſe,; I think dias 
not inclined to be quegnlaus at. y.thing without) 
1 e (od 16 
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nee But there? is oneimhing which — me 
muchlsffenee, and. L dare ſay you: wilk allow that 
it i4/apjuſtibable. u obſerved. that the good ald 
practiaedof beggingia: Hleſſing an the nefteſumem 
of: > ginnex ; and returning thank for it to Him 
who Withg author anch givorof all gadid;; was; be- 
come. Ha ionablerr I [sviftsiiolbg) bo Wifey: 
val have Hern laughed atumoterthatsvonen.at | 
ſbain very: elegant tables: Roowhick wy cfribad in- 
_ tative me for iihdingmp>and expetiing the 
maſter/ ad e y grace bathbefore: and after>ameat. 
Loundllit impaſſible ta eominue the practice at 
another man's houſe, wit afwhole: circle araind 
ready to ſtare with ſu riſe or laugh with Ny 


Ida therefore co rope ing nannies 


tion; but though] yonfarmed; qptwardly: 8 to — 
canons. of faſhion, I entered a ſecret proteſt 
| agaiiſtaitoighen pat) begyileave- throaghr\1yonr 
meant mar wy; proteſt public. te n 8 
ive mg leave to inform 

folk „who have dropped the Prat 2 Mae a. an 
idea of its being ſuperſtitions, vulgar, ph Püritakical, 
that a conſecration of the table was obſerved reli 
giouſly r che potirefl hNõỹ“ůũ uf ancviquiry;* 4 | 
1iiDhe actientiGreets:eſteenied'the table Higgox 
Chuan dr a ſacred thing; and Clebdemus, 
im Plutaroh q calle He AR or FRAIEN In 
Aub Hemm Klier een fle i notte hand! 
c rhe firſt offetings the made to the gods; und 
calied them amagyarn” ft fruits; and ut the 
oonelhſlem of theifeafti thy poured cuts RIP 
* 9d o benni 


1 


4 


_— 


a1 


SS WO RSPETH TI KE * 


7c: 2 ww. ? 


pirit was : 
to the (weakneſs? o ſupenſſitiam q would mot eat 
when! the ſembaſſadom bf Agamerhnonjdifiurbed! | 
him at midnight, till he had ordered this friend 
to make: the oblatidn vo 1252itco> 03, botihni 216 
err . DA „ir 
marken dr Krad. g , Bula O, 

' Ulyfſe#* alſo,” as. Dr Potter*Ybſttver' from 
etl ith, har mur, did 
not Hegheats —— ite Yi An bod. 


44 1 Wa * 
r 111 95 W wie aha 9210. Dea 
als cht W in haas 220 
e 55 e 0 

of Plato * and Jet Pp e L 1 . | 
and to xrbear” the e mention * of gre 
the Heglett of this fr was des cogn e 


great impiety , which ns 117 1 I 


thoſe, who Vorſhipp ed 2 | gods ity 216 7 
PE.) of,” * Epicury um 7 75 7 ds 


7216 
; I x 1 
PF a not fee any res on wy thoſe wh wh 9, fs 


Epicurus, refuſe .to nor. G 9005 7 | 
dictates f natural. 8 175 Wo 1 ci 1 0 1 
practice of the. oli/ het people © 4 99 TEE | 
heul pov be, eg Aug 55 Lk 80 

* Maze viv dum, A monde 
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Achilles;2 whoſe: ampetuons af 
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Epicuras, and be ſuppoſed) without — 
tion of charity, to ſay n their heartu there is n- 
Goc en, ad inst or: 19b*to gi ezboz 2 
AIequld produce a great number of eures 
from the claſſies to prove that the dinner! was 
ſeldom enjoyed without! ſome mode of conſecra- 
tion, even lamong thoſe heathens to whom e 
are inclined to conſider durſelves as greatly ſupe- 
rior, And ſhall chaſe wwhd dalkithemſelves Chris- 
tians negteq ie infiangerot piety?. Eſpecially. a 
Teſus Chriſh has given many, examples .gf,jiq-in | 
the, Goſpel 4cand; uns K. 1 ee 
rom; he ar EA 
mom, antiqui mentioned - 
practice of - e polite heath 1 i ra us 
becauſe. I imagined this 6 woulc "have. the 
oft "Weight wi 12 * ioſe rs dil y valye them 
ink Sn fone, dee Mey loan 
bonfider t he 'negle e faces at cab e, as; an 
perle tel imo p. BRL jill now add ſome 
XA Irot he piat ce 5 Bip fs which 


| this” tae 2 N ; me 2 nee 35 
in_ 6 Rane "of 1 the Cres a and 4 Hoa and 


much D authorit * 8 "a 
* Goar Nis o 50 


E © 1 8 | 

©: This 0 of the Emi iy hong 0 the Tell" 1 
on bd 60 veſts or the family wels ri 17 
leck a Tee admô Miloß to rayers pods 
 Eonfecration of the dinner — bl "TR 
company then ſung a 8 „Which 5 in 
a bon entitled dhe aden uf the Bleſſings and 
9 the maſter;chea. nid the following 


r / TP1IOTISS O02 
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grace: 4e, Bleſſed dhe the Lord our Gad the King 


of the univerſe}. who feedeth the world by:; his 
goodneſs, and Hy ie grace! and merey giveth 
nonriſhment. to all fleſf; by whoſe; bounty it 
cometh to paſs that ſood never yet hath failed} 


neither will fail his creatures. It-is he alone Who 


giveth exiſtence! to allf things, and preſervetn 
them, and doth gead to all,; and giveth. fogd to 
every f heing that he hath created. n = | 
thou O Lord ho feedeft all thing? 

He then conſecrated” the wine and brad in i 


| ford ſimilar to the preceding. This longer pro- 


ceſs w however, only obſerxved qt formal din · 
ners, and on ſolemn-ivqeaſions, ,/a [ſhorter being 
uſed om common days: and it is recorded that 
the maſter o the heuſe ſaid grace; before meat, 
and one of the gueſts returned thanks, Perhaps 
it would be too great a refinements to ſuppoſe 
that the / buſineſs,of returning thanks for a dinner 
ſupplied;.at his enpenſe, was declined/ by the 
maſter; from motives of delicae Sometimes 
however the »maſter, returned thanks, and the 
company made an teſponſe. The maſter ſaid, 
Let us return thanks to God, betauſe We have 
eaten of the creatures which belonged: to him; 
and the gueſts reſponded; immediately. Let God 
be praiſed, of whoſe: hos wy we. oy” Os 
and by, whoſe. honnty -weliye, + + mills 1 
The 2 Qhriſtians, imitating; the ex- 
ample, of the Jews, and mare particularly. 5 


our Saviour, were ſtrict in the performance of 


holy piqns duties Ch che — | 
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and in returning thanks to God for the tity 
_ ſupply of neceſſary faftenanes:/ 5 
quently mentions the benediction of the table 
| made uſe of by the Monks in Egypt. In the 
HAorologium of the Greek church; the whele 
form of the benediction is thus deſeribed ::: 
Before the dinner is placed upon the table; 
the hundredth and fortyefifth ſalm is read aloud; 
and it no ſooner is ſerved'upy than che prieftires 
peats, O Chriſt, our Cod, Bleſs. eur meat and 
drink; for theu art holy hoer arid for everntore. 
Amen. And after avi edit; they Allie 
up and ſay, nsch rt thou O God ho 
pitieſt us and feedeſt us from dur youth, thou 
who giveſt food to al fleſh" Rl! our heats with 
joy and Dladneſs, that, aways being fatisfied}, 
wee may abound in every good work, i Cn 
/ Jeſus our Lord; with whom; to thee, be glory, 
honor, power; and worfhip, together with the 
Holy 8K. Almen. After dimmer; the'follow- 
ing ens ſorm of thankſgiving: Glory to hee 
thou” holy ene, Glory ds che, O King; tince 
chou haſt gen ns food to Gur comfort and joy, | 
fill us alſo with the Holy Gheſt, that we! may be BY 
found abceptuble in thy ſig ad and not aſhamed at 
when thou“ malt render t6''every one acbording 1 


to his works. © Then the ade de and twenty. 

ſecond pſalmn i is read after Which—As thou walt be 

preſent in the r t of thy diſciples whileati{up- alſ 
per, O thou Saviour, giving them peace q ſo 

come alſo to us and ſave us. Then folfcwaa 

U 


part of the twenty - ſecond platen,” The poor | 


g- 
— 


3 
2 


* 


8 8 8 * => 


— 
ua 
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2 


Hall eat and! be- filled Yrthey Ini; pratſe he l. 
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who ſeek him, to the endl. Ayrie Riaiſan jr Lö 
have merey upobe us. The whole ceomgdudes 
with. this little prayer: Hleſſed he God p h H 
pitied and fed us with his creek? pifes 5; may 


enjoy his grace and nnn, —_— 


evermore. Amen. oke bad, A, Neno : 


imagine that the ewe sT «hi long grace 
was only uſed on»extrimndinary! decaſiom; but 
there is no doubt but apart uf it oonſinnted the 
daily formulary of conſberation and gratitude. 
Far ibs it from tne to recommend a prolixicy | 


approaching to that of the Grget church; or t 


that of che college graces, / as leſtabliſhed by our 
pious anceſtors —— according to the tum 
plaints of cue hungry ſcholars; uſed to inſiſt oh 
long grades, and at the fame time give but ſlrort 
eommom. I think long prayem on ſueꝶt be 
hons particularly unſeaſonable. q. Rut i have pre. 
dnced theſe examples to ſhow that the table ha 
been conſidered iby- all people, from the eli 
ages, a8 2 ſacred thing}, and that they have 
thought it ex pedient ta ſanctify a meal by a pr 
vious conſecration of the food, and a fabſequent 
act of thankſgiving for the refreſhment reteived. 
I infer, from the antiquity and univerfality of 
the practice, its propriety. It could not have 
been ſo ancient and univerſal, Enleft it had been 


alſo naht and reaſonable. 
That it is right and reaſdyable, I believe many 

of them who neglect it will not ſeriouſſy deny. 

But profligate men of in ſet the * 5 
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of omiſſion; and they! who: are — to 
Follow the faſhion in albits follies, think themſelves 
obliged to omit a duty both eaſy and uſeful. They 
ought no; to ſuffer faſhian to ſuperſede duty and 
-  decenoy :; but they:aflert ,' that, ſuch is the power 
uf thigarbitmey tyrant, they cannot do what they | || 
A bad excuſe indeed, and ſuch an one a 
will wt be accepted: for an omiſſion injurious 
to themſelves, to their. children, their ſervants, 
their neighbourhood, and to the cauſe of religion 
There is indeed ſomething ſo brutally thought 
lefs and ungrateful in partaking of 1 and 
pleaſure , in faring ſumptuouſly every day, with - 
out feeling or at leaſt expreſſing gratitude to the 
giver of all good gifts, that one would wonder 
How, perſons pretending to elegance and ſenti · 
mental refinement, can poſſibly pardon themſelves 
the impious ingratitude. Indeed, hovewer gen- 


teel they may appear, and ee elegant their 8 
Faſhionable manners, yet while: they fit down m 
daily to their meals, like the brutes that periſh, n 
they muſt be numbered among Horace Apicuri te 


ae grege porcos, hogs of Epicuruss ſty ; and in- 
ſtead of ſoup in a China terrene, it would be 2 
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hey On the — 44 Dev Goldſmith! 
nd TOUT At OWN + eter bs DEST 47 IF 8 
Wer lagen n Venter. on „ 0 TE 41 ird 
ey HE, old fa & Yin e dat intelleftum 17 am 41)? 
1 by! wh obſerve 70 eems to have 1 ſome | 
1 confirmation from the inſtances of many 1 ingenious 
wh men, digni meliore futo, worthy better fate. 
A To the diſtreſſes which poets. have felt are often 
1d attributed the fineſt of their poems; ; bur, F. : 
* it may be juſtly urged, that their induſtry, and 
he rot their abilities „ was increaſed or excited by 
Je diſtreſs., This indeed is partly true, but not 
* entirely. They muſt have had abilities inherent 

in them or they could not have heen excited, 
oy according to that common obſervation, that it is 
A impoſſible. to get blood out of a. ſtone ; 7 but, at 
* me ſame time, there is every reaſon to Dillova 
4 that their abilities were actually improved by that 
uf thoughtfulneſs' and attention which diſtreſs has, a 
4 tendency to produce. 15 
i And yet, with reſpecl to poetry, 2 diverſity of i 

opinions prevail. on .the effes of diſtreſs; for, 


while the author i in my motto ſays, | * 8 
gives ingennity another informs us, that | 


. Anxietate catene animus verſus Sos 65 omnis cerbi: 
T: Impatiens, nec de lodoice 


| dollicitus; ſatur eſt, cum, dicit nde Russ. 3. 
- WH That the mind muſt be free from angiery in in or- 
5 der to . verles, PR Se Ne 
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ſequen nee will be a great inequality. 15 
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the care of procuring a rug. Horace has his bell 
full when he calls on the name of Bacchus with 
all the frantic enthuſiaſm of poetry. 3 

I am afraid Juvenal, Who is ether given to 
declamation, wrote on this fubject without a due 
attention to actual experience; for in his time, 
as well as ours, poverty ſeems to Te had a fa- 


1 


vorable influence on Poetry. Many i inſtances may 


be produced. of this truth i in the annals of modern 
literati ; and, I believe we m add to che n 
the name of Oliver Cold, 

| From his. want af atte tion to that ebf, 
which dunces often ay; and are very happy in 


conſequence. of it, he ſpent his life in penury. 


But his mind Was rich; and diſpenſed a portion of 
its opulence to provide ſuſtenance for its parther. 
10 his diftrelles the RT, world 3 is adele for 


— # + x T 


Aan feelin * "which his e exp Wes dT fo 


much ſen iility. His genius v Ln forth by 


want; and when once he began to feel his ſtrength, 
he relied on it tor ſupport. He Who writey tor 


11 


ſupport will often write when neceffity Urges, 


rather than When genits impels, „ and the con. 
e een aer 

Goldſmith , though a good writer n proſe; 
appears to me to owe bores moſt ſolid e to 
his poet ry. 2 5 N i 5 01 an p nn HO? 
Edwin af Angetins is one ot the moſt popr 
pieces in the language; perhaps it ſtands next in 
dhe favor 2 vnn Elegy. 
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Its general reception proves that its beauties are 
generally felt, and need not be pointed out by 
the: ſubtle remarks | offieritical . refinement. The 
janguage/ and ſentiments are delicate. The ſenti- 
ments came from a tender heart, and the language 
was dictated by a moſt; elegant taſte. prong cr 
muſt lament that he Who felt ſo tenderly-; and 


may Wl wrote :f6 fweetly, often avanted a ſhillin gu pro- 
lern vide him with his daily! bread. But he \ Wah. 
ber paſſionate” to every- child 1 of: misfortune , * e 
55 een beyond the rules of eee 014247) 4 
484 | Fot Yu the houſeleſs child of u vant n ee 
i) His dobr was open ſtill, ee 
15 Al, though his portion was due cee, | 

0 eee with good will. e enn 


4 the Traveller he adopts a different ſtyle we 
er poetry; but in tke ſtrong and nervous language 
e of 2 Dryden, a Tickell (or of an Addiſon, in his 
o better to 71 Halifax), he exhibits the ame line 
by Wi of ex uifite ſenſibility. ; 

h. The bel, ten lines bonſtitute a poetical para- 
or Wl £2ph not ten exceeded in magnificence of ſtyle 
and tenderneſs of affection by any verſes in the 
n. WJ Engliſh language ; and the ſubſequent paſſages 
= EF: ſeldom inferior i in ſtrength, and often exceed 
„ f, in imagery, The whole "Rreathes a manly 
o pit, and a love of human nature 2 of liberty, 2 
and of his country. It is one of thoſe 1 15 

- hich, among the nden Which daily ink 
dhe gulph of oblivion, will glide along the Rear 
„ of time to late Poſterity. It is formed to be place 


in the rank of claſſics, becauſe 4 addteſles at once. 
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the imagination and the heart. Such feelings an 
raiſed by it as muſt pleaſe always and univerſally; 
and this is indeed the effect of all the wort 
which Ive and flouriſn in ages diſtant from 
their production, When the arts of conciliatin 
favor and exriting attention, and when —_— 
n perſonal intereſt operate no more. 
Next in reputation to the Traveller ſtands bs 
Deſerted village. The ſubject did not xequim 
ſo nervous a ſtyle as the Traveller; but it requir. 
ed ſweetneſs, tenderneſs; ſimplieity, and in theſ 
moſt delightful graces it richly abounds, The 
poet every where diſplays a zeal for the happinel 
of mankind in the lower. Tanks of ſoclety, and 
a deteſtation of that pride, vice, and luxury, 
and of thoſe deviations from nature and primitive 
ſimpheity : which Snermous, MLT contriliues 
to introduce. HP 
The verſification 151 in it tomething 4 
It is excellently adapted to the ſubject, though 
it is unlike that of Pope, Dryden, or any pre- 
deceſſor. There i is ſomething in its flow remark- 
ably pathetic, It came from the heart, and 
the imagination only added the Na 85 
of a poetical coloring. 1 
I ge public who, in a length of üben are al. 
ways found to decide with ſolidity of judgment, 
though often too haſty. i in their firſt applauſe, 
have bleleclel all the more ſtriking } paſſages o of 
the poem, and almoſt committed Naw: to me- 
mory. The village preacher , the village ſchoo 
walter, and the Village ORs are 0 hit fy 
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ſection , and have recammended: themſelves 0 
ie attention of every ſympathizing reader. 
I have known faſtidiqus critics of reputedb 
earning, who: pretended! that they could ſee: no 
uperiorſencellence in tliaſe poems, and ſuggeſted 
hat the popularity of a-pipamiwas in their minds 
ſulpiciobbo creumſtanee i and ed. them to cen. 
lude, prime facie; that of little intrinße, 
alue, But it may Aber faialy:; concluded. that 
uch perſons 5) aQuaatedk hy nN under valug what 
hey haue beef unehlesH obtain ande like the , 
x. in the; fable; /ſtigmatizes;as upworthy; their; = 
ndeavour-, the greg whichthey, cannot Wark. 
Men of logical mathematical hes | 
pt to; vie A pos"? principally with 20 eye. to $5 
plan, and to the mechanical circumſtances of 
nethod , and the regular, diſpoſition of the; cor 
donent parts; but ſuch perſons 5 ns have iugdeed..no., 


nal, Wolter idea of real beauty, than a comman e- 1 
ugh maſon, ora bricklayer 5 who works by, rule, and. | | GN 
pve, of Veen eres piece gfeaxchi-. Bu 2 
ark- ure, EH herein two, no om wail? ET 
and A poem, i indeed the more perieli the pore 8 
iges lar its plan; but there are graces bey 6 the, 

| each. of art, and theſe. will fully compenſate, 5 


when they abound, for the want ee 
iegularity. 10 1 10 WY; 250 R Fr 11 15 15 r 


e Dulcia funto. 1 Si to Hern f 5 


iſe, 
* Let . eie pleafurd' and they in be 1 
tad, White critics x n unheard and ute ee. i A. 


i Coldfihich is buried in the Poets-Corner, and he : 
n b chiefly to > be confdeted s Poet; for though T2 


=! 
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| his roſe; is animated, and: contains * 
images expreſſed in viyid language, yet at is in- 
durrecbt and unequal . the maſty produdiion ol 
| neceſſity working againſt inelmation ce 
His Citizen of 2the World has, With mam 
good papers many abfurd ones, and many witittey 
ina careleſs manner. It will never para ay: 
guiſhe@-plece! in-a*feleft library: td 000 
©: gore” ef-H Eſſuys are beautiful. There i 4 
delica — — -phraſe:,(and a tenderneſs of afbeftion 
in mani of them un the author has attempted 
humor ton fe veraf ſubjects with ſudceſt; bur han 
alſo is ſomething of — 5 „ i | 
and abſur di ity- F309 HTG4TH in 
His Vicar ef Wakefield 1 think: dhe ben > 
his profiic writings. It ſpeaks to the Daaref 
| em ſuch an intereſt; as leads the unde 

to eon at ſome degree of improbabmty !- 
The Hiſtories of Greece; Rome, and Hugland 
are mefely compilations , - haſtily ''finifhed' for 
the temporary ſupply of money; and thong 
they are not without animated paſſages, cannet 
be raiſed higher in tdie ſeals of literature than the 
rank of ſchoolb ook. f , 
Goldſmith had a bear tante for natural hiſton 
| aide! wiſhed to write ſotmething in the maliner of 
the elder Pliny. But he had not a -\(iificient 
ſhare of feience to qualify. him for the perform- 
anee. In his Animateg, Mature he therefore 4 WE 
recourſe to compiling, and, I believe, 1 100 er ed BY 
to mere tranſlation... Whar he wrote hi hir eee 0 


t h 


plays. his, e 2 me, ad — 8 [ 


ISS 


* 
1 > 


5 
q 3 
N * 


E eee, 1 


eme pon the whole he appears to have 
been me 145 it 10 8 li E Ad ldestaining 
than a ſolid book. It may * and improve 


ſchoolboys and ſu Az. 2 rs, but ſcholars + 
and philoſophers will —_ "a _ from 


the loymiam h. ſupp! 1 aud 
wh yy oft. eke Ae N 


4 
often runs in 1 ſhallow — 4 Wade We 5 
Want made him write much, _ Father. on 
ſubjeAs ſuggeſted by his paymſiers than by t 
mbiafſed feetingsfof his:'0wh gerſius) H luk 
ber of tlie . wild ben in the 5 
of oblivion; butothe poMõ,¹¹ willd glide un te 
poſterieyi! Their ſtyle and patbos habe: been 

well imitated hy Mrz rab bes in hie Village; 
nor ig dhe lo of a Gddſmith unſupplied mY, 4 
cen 10 am 6 ee, 9H e eee £ 
14 zd : tlarroon gilsgas bug , T9: Abu 
Si een n 1: SN viel Tdi Tort 
ml 5% n ob TA DN vityid "oor. 152d 
"41 MACE bo Caldt envy, Hoi met noi 54 
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erent rot 6 w ef roger 
n BOOK -THE FOURTH, .... 
$7677 TH bn 2 n, 1 eine Ho an 
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80 


eil e st ve * £2 e 
OMEBODY, I chink, has vary. 3 
taken notice of the odd names which Dt Wand 
las * diſtinguiſh - thoſe characters , (which 
he introduces t illuſtrate his moral in 

The characters are commonly grave; but ithe 
names are often; fuch as: give them -ſomething-of 
a ludicrous air. He was a man of 2 
judgment, and angelic goodneſs ; but I know 
not whether his taſte in literary matters has not 
been too highly appretiated. I do not recolled 
the fictitious name which: was ſelected as an in- 
ſtance of abſurdity; but in looking for it, I found 
thoſe of Polonides, Polyramus, Fluvio, and 
_ Credonius, all of which are ſtrangely uncouth. 
Such are alſo in the ſame book, Jocander, Poli 
tivo, Scitorio, r R ub Nie and 
Plumbinus. 

If writers mean to nies their cls the 
appearance of truth, they ſhould not ſelect an. 
cient names for living perſons, much leſs names 
formed by their own capricious invention, and 
ſuch as never were given to men of any age or 

country: 


. Sris n | 


tel 


on cusBATIOx S“ 5 237 


country. We know, indeed, that thei name i 
a maſk; but the maſk of a reſpectable charac- 


ter ſhould: be Oy monſter, nor 2 cari- 
th) catura. 107019111040 5: HIT Sui ne. 57 "IP 
bs Fieta vo eee. cavſ', int proxim 1 %. 


I 1-20 Þ Sin ads dul Ab ie % 
to Let all fon which. is intended, to pleaſe, prog 
MN proach as nearly as poſſible te reality,. 
I own I am not pleaſed with the generality of 
our dialogue writers, Wwhof give their perſons 
Creek and Roman names, though at the ſame 
time they make them talk like Engliſhmen, and 
allude to modern ęuſtoms, manners, and places, 
There ig an incongruity in zwheſe whigh leſſens 
much the entertainment Which the, dialogue 
might atherwiſe, afford. 
Why: may not modern names he admitted 
into modern dialogue? ,You; will ſay perhaps; 
or WM Palzmon and Philander, Evgagins a0 Eulehine, 
have a prettier ſound th 5 Johnſon, 


Walker, Benſon, Hugſon. und Greek 
languages have a prettier Thin YH che Engliſh, 
and therefore you may for che Tame Teaſon write. 
the whole dialogue in the ſame language. It is 


mother plea for adopting Greek and Latin 
names, that as the Romans did not uſe the 


eeremonious ſalutations of the moderns, a great 
deal of trouble is avoided 81 omitting th | 
meaning modes of addreſs. Madam, ag 
Grace, and My Lord, which A imagin e necel- 
lary when they introduce 4 a converſa | 


. f. . 5 


2 
8 
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Mr. if | 
ſuch rr as, 3 7. W N 0 


Ne 
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85 Mrs, Metvill, Lord Clarendon, and the Duks 


; 2 * 
of Kent. 5 $31 5 1 2 14 Oh 4 fx #5 $4, 4. RES 13 


But 1 thinks: theſe cerunizinivoedappetivitiae 


may be omitted with leſs violation of probability 
and propriety than is cauſed, by introducing. Greeis 
and Romans talking about the doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity, the laws of dur country, and other 


ſubjeas, on which” they could not be 1 


converſe without à violent anachroniſm. 
When the ſubject relates entirely to ntiq 

ancient names are not improper; indeed, as the 

| ancient may! be 3 better a acquainted » with 


ns the interlochtets. . 
But while the matten Hee, it tin not 1105 
to cavil at triffes Which are no more than forms. 
Perhaps my remarks are hypereritical: that they 
may not be -tedigns, 1 wil De 
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, eat lover of Ms wu not "having 
" Pe the ee of à liberal educition I am 
totally unacquainted with the learned langusga, 

and Th lament the a as a real misfortüne. 1 


Hear * of their Excellence, and, * may 
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iks MW ppoſe it a great mbrtification to me, that Lam 

celebrated as the fineſt productions of the human 5 

intellect. I endeavour to; compenſate, my.defeck — 

by reading-Engliſh authors; but often Humble, 

upon Latin mottos and ſentences.,, which, Liſups 

poſe to contain ſome jewels; too precious a he 

80 caſket of whieh-I have not che key. a , 

y, Zut L am not only puszled and mortified with - 

the mottoes and ſentences which I do nat under: 

ith I $and; but often with: odd; names of charafters. 

6ditious- dialogues ; Which, I have no doubt, 

contain ſome ſignifioant meaning, Which, Lam ab; 

a loſs to. anriddle(! 53) „ a out , arent, 

Dr. More in his dialogues introduces the fol- 

lowing perſonsg Philotheus, Bathynous, Sophrong 

Philopolis, Euiſter,, Hylobares, and, Guphop/rons 14 

Every. one of theſe is expreſſive of che cha racter 

introduced; but I ſhould; have been quite in —_ 

the dark about them, and have wondered: 86 

7 their oddity, if the Doctor had not obligingly, wy 

V5 BY explained their meaning in one of the firſt pages 1 

In his volume. I wiſh the example had been 
followed, by many others, Who introduce ma . 

I into the company of perſons whoſe! characters 1 1 

ing do not know bedanſe ee underſtand tha Uo 

am meaning of their erabbed names. II! Bi. ts *. On A 2 | 

I humbly [conceive that it wapld; be quite % 

i ven if writers: ſuffered the characters to open —— 

nay ene eee Arie 99 voy 
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converſation? and I ſee no good reaſon why chiiftic 
ah@furnames of honeſt Engliſhmen , may not be 
given to perſons who come forward to talk on 
ſubjects which they muſt underſtand far bötter 
than the wiſeſt of the ancients; 1 mean ſuch ag 
Dr. More diſcuſſes,” the attributes of God and MW. 
His Providence in this world but in truth; 1. 
find, on inquiry, that theſe names are not the 0 
names of ce They oeeur not in hiſtory, 
but are compounded ef words that never met 
before, to expreſs ideas which can only ber un- 
derſtood by thoſe Who are aequainted with the 
learned languages. Snch'mames appear to me to 
have no more propriety tlian ſome of thoſe whick 
in the times of fanatieiſm were uſed by the 
Puritans, ſuch as, Praiſe-God Barebones, Make- 
peace Heaton, Kill-n Pimple, and Hy- debate 
Roberts; the names of a jury impahm age 
Suſſex duri ng the uſurpation of Oliver C . 
3 1 ang tee however, that the afrient 07 
ia: High! "ſounding" names adopted in Engliſh 
dialogues, give a dignity to the diſcourſe; Hut I, 
who am a mere Engliſhman, 2wiſh' to ſee Engliſh- 
men introduced without being aſhamed” of their 
names, and do not know why the numes of 
TClarendon, Temple, Raleigh, and a thouſand 
others equally well ſounding, might not anſwer 
55 ſttme purpoſèe as well as names borrowed from 
VEBreece and Rome: And, as to the ſignificancy 
of the above mentioned compound appellarions, 
what ſhould I' be the wiſer without an er- 
E table for fuck names an thoſe þ I Dr. 
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certainly had no claim to 
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More's it? What muſt I think of. cupbo ; = ö * . 
I ſhould, not know the ſenſe ; and 1 ami ſure * 
could not admire the ſound. Few daher name 5 
are of more difficult pronunciation. * 

Zut I ought not to judge, as I profels elk 


no ſcholar. 1 only ſubmit ta you my complaint 
| 25 an Engliſh reader, I ſhall. be my 1 


to you to deſire gentlemen who | lognes,, 
and introduce ſtrange names as exemplifications 
of their inſtruction either to give. modern names, 
or ſuch as are known; in hiſtory ,, or elſe to * 


an Dh Ts off eee T ion weld. bo: 1D. 
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of datei, „ Attempe , aboliſh, the, on F 
ene, fal, and , 


i e, ntl 5 itt. — 


n the. ae 
cine of her empire were not, fatiohed with de- 


1 {2 


T H E tyrants who pech d Rome n 


priving men of their civil ri E 
attempted: to chain the wing 1 in ſervitude, an 
to domineer with abſolure cbntrol, where they 
eminence, in. 
a of literature. One of the moſt fngular 
and barbarous attempts upon record was that 
of a „ who N 31.9 deen 9 aboliſhing 
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the poeme of Homer, and had ne ay 40008 
liſhed” his purpoſe of baniming from all che © 
libraries of his time, the brifts and the Works of n 

| Livy and Virgil. He could not bear ay the hi 
noble efforts 0 Stent breathing a ſpi irit of libe 
And virtue; Which 
 totitinge c Tice ch | Enden as ES teach wh 
all He itnt3H6&d them to detefl him as a monſter. 70 
The following is rhe account given by Sue. vf 
tonius: 2 5 'Cogitavit Ftiam de Homeri carminibns 


+ abolendis. ' Cur enitn' fibi” non licere, dicens, th 

« quod Platoni licuiſſet, qui eum à eivitate, MW 

% quam eonſlituel It, ejecerit?; Sed Virgilii M 

« Titi Livii ſeripta & imagines, pavlum abfuit, MW ” 

66 quin ex omnibus bibliothecis amoveret; quo. 5 
a 


, rum alterum ut 15 minimæque 

« docrinz; alterum, ut verboſum, in hilton 2 
. negligentemqut] carpebat s. * e 

Flagitious as was his reign, I know not whe 
ee any thing he conld do, wonld have bee, 
more injurious to mankind: than if he bad 8 
ſucceeded in extinguiſhing theſe glorious light 
The atrocious malignity of, his immoral and 
eye, af was e nfined to his own age; w 
but this ave 9 ed to poſterity, , and P. 
continügt _ effect of Hie eſpotifm long after '2 
the. great 0 14 Di 110 Kid humſed His Pd . 
by 17g Him te the duft, not diftinguifhabeſW 2 
from the oorelt” etch who his infolene t 
= e and his erüelty erſecüteddl. Indeed Hl © 
Was dale bat l r, With all his 2 5 
= 2 veto. Call ; | 


I, 
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he could not have prevented FE votary of 
taſte and genius from preſerving in ſecret the 
noble relies of theſe nen wrde of 
human nature. 

I have no dowby: ons; a Gina «diſpolition ; 
which could form à wiſh, to aboliſn Homer, 
would have rejoiced, if it had been poſſible, 
to have extinguiſhed the ſun, or to have dried 
vp the ocean. Such tyranny exhibits a E {2 
choly monument of human wickedneſs,; and at 
the ſame time furniſhes a ſalutary warning to the | 
world nat to truſt enormous power in the hands 
of a fellow creature. Human nature retains ſo bee 
mnch of inherent malignity, that he who poſſeſ- | 
ſes power uncontrouled will be in imminent | 
danger of imitating and de * 
Parens of all evil. 3 STS otzS af 5g ; | 


Die. mihi, fi fueris, ty leo quali eris, 


But the weighed; never want the avidin; of 
giving to their malice ſome. colorable pretence. 
Caligula alledged that he ſhould be juſtified in te 
abolition of Homer by the example of Plato, 
who baniſhed the poets from his imaginary re- 
public, But what was Plato's motive? a deſire 


to preſerve the morals of youth, whoſe ideas he 


thought were corrupted. and diſtorted by an in- 
itiation into the firange. myſteries of fiction 
inſtead of the knowledge of fubſtantial and practi- N 
cal realities He did not mean to aboliſh their 
works, or to prectude men, whoſe reaſon was 


— 
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thought as many others have thought, that on 
the minds of young men, the ſlaves of paſſion 
and fancy, they might operate in the ſame man- 
ner as novels and romances have been obſerved 
to do, in firing the paſſions and miſleading the of 
imagination. But was | Caligulas motive for their I me 
expulſion a fear that they might diffuſe corruption? th: 
No ſuch' apprehenſion ever agitated his boſom. on 
His fear was left they” ſhould teach a virtue to lea 
which he could never attain, and raiſe a ſpirit I me 
inimical to his manners, nie perſon, and hu vi 
tyranny. He muſt have known that, among all 
the perſons deſeribed by Homer, he was worthy ex 
only to be ranked with ſuch wretches as Ther- me 
ſites. Before himſelf could ſhine, he knew that I th: 
all true glory muſt be ſhaded, as the fun muſt bi. 
retire, before the feeble light, which ariſes from MW 6 
a foul vapor, can become viſible. {p1 
But he aſſigns a reaſon for the da of WW 
Virgil and Livy. Virgil, ſays he, has no genius, to 
and a very ſmall ſhare of learning; and Livy is 
b verboſe in his ſtyle, and negligent in his narrative. of 
Caligula muſt be excepred againſt as an in- fli. 
3 1 bebmpecant judge both of nadie and genius; w. 
| | for it requires a conſiderable ſhare of both to Ml of 
form a juſt opinion of the degree in which they Il re 
are poſſeſſed by a writer. If Virgil had not ge- lo! 
nius, he would not, I think, have continned ve 
ſo long the delight and e e of all who le 
have read his works with taſte. He has Longinuss an 
| criterion of genius, the united voice of various he 


* nations, in his favor. He * to 


ind a few other men of del 
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bauched taſte, againſt 
bim, which is almoſt as great an ne as the 
general approbation. OLD 13 1 

The truth is, he has a 3 W union 
of genius with learning; and he has alſo a judge» _ 
ment to guide him in the conduct of both, with 
that propriety Which enables him to delight at a 
once the reaſon and the fancy. Genius without 
learning oſten delights the fancy, but the judge- 
ment muſt in the mean time ſleep, or the Tre 
will be diminiſhed and interrupted. nes 
| Whoever has read the works of Virgil in the 
excellent edition of Heyne will want no argu- 
ment to convince him that Virgil did not deſerve 
the ſtigma which Caligula would have fixed on 
him, —minime dodring'; and whoever has ſen- _ 
billy will feel the falſhood of the detracting 
ſpirit that dared to aſſert of him that he was 


* : 9 
. pF 15 & 
ws. q 
= 
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nullius ingenii. It muſt ever be a ſingular honor 


to ſuffer detraction from ſuch men as Caligula. 
It is very eaſy to aſſign a reaſon for his diſlike 


of Livy. A moſt arbitrary tyrant and moſt pro- 


fligate man could not but wiſh to deſtroy the | 
works of an hiſtorian who exhibits the aſſertors 

of liberty, and the virtuous Patriots of a'virtuous , 
republic; in ſuch colors as muſt at once exeite Cz 
love and lead to imitation. Caligula's charge of 15 
verboſity in the ſtyle of Livy is utterly ground. | 
leſs. He expreſſes himſelf} with a noble brevity, 5 7 
and with that coneiſe dignity Which evinced that 
he had a Roman ſoul, ſuch a ſoul as was adequate 

to the ,noble undertaking/ of) 3 Roman hiſtory. 


RR. 


when they dictate in matters of taſte, with 36 
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The. other. charge, that of negligence in his a6 


count of facts, originated from the malignant 
wiſh of the tyrant to diminiſh the credit of an 


| Hiſtorian Who related deeds of ſo bright a ſplen- 
dor, as muſt render the page in which his-own 
| ſhould. be recorded, foul indeed. Time has un- 


fortunately done mach to accompliſh. the nefa- 
rious Wiſh of Caligula, in the deſtruction of the 
works of Livy; but enough remains to delight 
every man of taſte, and warm the boſom with 
magnanimous ſentiments , and the. nn ar- 
dor of public virtue. 
It is greatly to be mand when Prince i 

ſtead of patronizing genius, endeavour to repreſi 


its aſpiring vigor. Such a conduct ariſes in ſuch 
men as Caligula from envy and maliee; but 2 


neglect of genius is occafioned in others by igno- 
rance, and a total deficiency of taſte for works 


Which the world applauds. Even Hadrian, we 
are told, . wiſhed to aboliſh: Homer's works, and 


ene in his room the poems of one ati 


machus. | He thought it was time to leave off 
admiring old Homer, that he had been admired 
long enough, and that he ſhould gratify the pal- 
ſion for novelty by Introducing. in his place 2 
modern verifier. He puts one in mind of the 


rough warrior who told the captain, to whoſe 


care he had conſigned ſome fine pictures which he 


had taken as ſpoils, that if they were lott or in- 


jured they ſhould be renewed at his expenſe. 


Men of ſenſe look down upon ſuch 5 
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| her mind and perſon, independently of all pecu- 
niary confiderations. | The lovelieſt of women 


brilliant gifts. Voung men gaze indeed like chil- BAY 
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wes contempt as the emperors can do on the 
meaneſt of their vaſſals. When learning is dif- 
fuſed throughout à nation; the works of taſte and 
genius wilt flouriſh independently of the ee 
r N 
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of ſome 1 ag. in Eraſmus on the Haya of ; 
* Marriage. — Remarks. 5 WT 


A the marks of wdr wenheer 


may be enumerated” the reluctance with which 

young men enter the marriage ſtate. Their affec- 

tions are in vain ſolicited by any charms beſides 

thoſe of lucre. The times ſeem to be paſt, when 

in the prime of life virtuous love led young men | 
to ſelect a companion for the amiable qualities of | 


may now pine in ' hopeleſs celibacy ; for, if they 
cannot purchaſe a huſband as they would purchaſe, 
2 gown, with the contents of their purſe, they 
may live and die without one. In vain has na- 
ture given them the vernal cheek, and the eye „ 
of ſenſibility, if fortune has refuſed her more 


dren at the peacock, and turn away without any 
tenderneſs of ſentiment; or at leaſt without any 
wiſh to poſſeſs the aol 1 15 e on 

honorable conditions. 097 
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It is indeed obſervable that young men of the 


| peoſont age too often conſider marriage as an evil 


in itſelf, and only to be engaged in when the 
pecuniary advantages attending it afford a com- 
penſation. For the ſake of the good, it ſeems, 


| they ſometimes condeſcend to accept the evil. A 
moſt inſulting opinion, and no leſs unreaſonable 
and untrue than contumelious; for marriage, 


prudent and affectionate marriage, is favorable to 


every virtue that can contribute to the comfort 
and happineſs of the individual, while it moſt 
n ſerves ſociety. 


I was thinking on this ſubject vn I ahh 


ol opened a little book by Eraſmus on the Art 
of Letter Writing. He gives models of letters on 
various ſubjects , and, under the appearance of 
affording hints in a didactic way for the uſe of 
ſtudents, contrives to recommend ſeveral moſt 
| uſeful things with great force of argument, and 
in a very entertaining manner. I happened. to 


open, the book in the place where he is writing a 
perſuaſive to marriage, and I was ſo well pltaſed 
with ſeveral of his' topics, that determined to 
ſelect a few of them for the conſideration of my 
readers. I mean not literally to tranſlate ,- or to 
give the whole of his perſuaſive. There ate parts 


in it which, one cannot entirely approve , but 


there are others which every heart, that is not ſpoil- 
ed. by faſhion and falſe philoſophy , muſt admire. 

ls there any friendſhip, ſays he, among mor- 
tals. „comparable to that between man and wife? 
For the love of yon ſhe has ceaſed to Nee the 
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vour to preſerve and to increaſe your property. 
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cmderneſs: of parents, brothers, ſiſters; to you 
alone ſhe looks for happineſs, on-you ſhe pores 
with you ſhe: wiſhes to live and to die. 

Are you rich? you have one who will alone. 


Are you in narrow circumſtances? yon have one 
who will aſſiſt you faithfully in the purſuit of gain. 
If you enjoy proſperity, ſhe will double your 
happineſs; if you are in adverſity, ſhe will con- 


pole you, ſhe will fit by your ſide, ſhe will Wait 


upon you, with all the aſſiduity of love, and only, 
wiſh that ſhe could appropriate the | misfortune i 
which gives you pain. Is there any, pleaſure to | 
be compared with an union of hearts like this 

I miſt add the next paſſage in his own words. 


Si domi agis, adaſt guæ ſolitudinis tedium de- 
pellat ; ſi foris, eſt quæ niſcedentem aſculo proſequas 
ur, abfentem deſideret , redeuntem læta excipiat. - noon 

She is the ſweet companion of your youth, 1 
and the pleaſant ſolace of your old ages 1 1; 9 

What can be more odious (he oceans than 
that man, who, as if he Were born for. himſelf 5 
lives, for himſelf, heaps up riches for himſelf, 
ſpares : for hieaſelf ſpends for | himſelf, loves no 
human creature but himſelf, is beloved by none. 

Feu will you value your e Fm ne | 


— — Ubi quis tibi parvulus aula, e 1 
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I know, ſays he, that you will object ti at all 
ihis happineſs depends Ups the ae of the 


one; but what if ſhe ſhould afterwards be . 


| _ deed be ſpoiled by aud bafbandy but a 


of good parents; but however they may have 


enumerate the inconveniencies of marriage, juſt as 


any mode of human life were not ſubject to evil 
and misfortune. If you would have no incon- 
venient circumſtances in your ſtate, you muſt 
leave this life. Sin intra humanam condilionem 


tutius, negue rranquilliue „ neque jucundius ,' nique 
one's defires within the boundaries of happineb 


A ee ne the e ' 1 
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wife more than on the marriage ſtate. Ane 


1 riage may be thus happy if the wife be good; but 


| ſe 
ſuppoſe her il natured, ſuppoſe her unehaſte, and Il ti 
ſuppoſe the children undutiful. Believe me, the he 

ar 


bad huſband uſually makes the bad wife. Von 


certainly have it in your power to chuſe a good u 


Eraſmus confidently replies, A good wife may 


is uſually reformed. by a good one. , FALS0 
UXORES ACCUSA MVUS.''No body, he aflares 
us (I am afraid too confidently), ever had a bad 
wife but by his own fault. And with reſpect to 
children, good children, ſays he, are uſually born 


been born, they commonly become juſt ſuch, a 
they are made by education 
But why, continues he, do you ſo. anxiouſly 


if celibacy were totally free from them, or as if 


animum contineas , nihil eft conjugali vita ;i\neque 


dinabilizs' , neque felicius, But if one can reſtrain 


which belong to human nature, there is no. Nate 
ſafer, more tranquil, pleaſanter, We , nor 
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| Thoagh Eraſmus i is ſeeking hints to ſupply: the . 
young. letter writer with matter for his compoſi- 
tions, yet I cannot but think that he ſpoke his 
honeſt ſentiments, becauſe he ſpeaks with warmth . 
and, I believe, meant obliquely to cenſure thoſe 


munten inſtitutions of the Romiſh church s') 


which tend to diſeourage marriage: He is very 
copious on the ſuhject, and advances many argu- 
ments Which I have not room to tranſcribe, and 
which indeed will appear to much greater atvans 
tage in the original. I muſt not ee <p has 
alſo a diſſuaſive from marriage; h 7 it really con- 
tains no argument which is dies er ; of which 10 
worthy; of repetiti 


Dun iam 811 

I am of opinion, that the rehaunes ef young 
men of fortune to enter into the. ſtate ariſes not 
from any ſettled conviction of the unreaſonable- 
neſs of the inſtitution, but from profligacy; 
thoughrleſineſs , falſe ideas of pleaſure, and a want 
of rational ideas of human life and the nature of 
human happineſs. - But, Whatever is the cauſe; 
the effect is certainly unhappy both to men and 


women. Men; indeed, in conſequence of theie 


libertiniſm, gratify their natural deſires in the 
haunts e ſo much the worſe, for they 
thus add ſin to miſery. Women are den kept 
in a ſtate of celibacy , for A nature never 
deſigned them, and to which (LUO ſay, without 
attributing to chem indecen b immodeſty, they 
are in general not much inclined. It is happy . 
however, that reſerve and virtue ſo far prevail 
— mos „ as * the. wg part to 1 


* 
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cho from: forming improper connexions 1 in 
conſequence. of being prevented from making a 
matrimonial alliance by the diſinclination of the 
men. It is to be hoped they will ſtill preſerve 7 
their dignity. by preſerving: their innocence ; hut 
their caſe is hard, and nothing which a wiſe legiſ- 
lature can do toi alleviate it ſhould be omitted. 
Many nations have taken great pains to encourage 
marriage, ours places ſome! ohſtacles in its way, 
whieh, though often falutary in — clafles, 
are perhaps injurious in the lower. 
A reformation of manners, among the young 
men who lead the faſhion, would contribute moſi 
to the encouragement of marriage; for Where 
libertiniſm greatly prevails, celibacy ; Which is 
favorable to it, will be predominant. -. Perhaps; 
if women were inſtructed in uſeful as well at 
ornamental arts, and were leſs expenſive in dreſs Wl 
and diverſions, the reſt might be left ta the na · in 
tural operation of their beauty and agreeable, ac- f A 
compliſhments. - As the ſmall-pox is in great p. 
meaſure defeated, they certainly never appeared Wl :! 
more beautiful than in the preſent. time, and ac: Wl 
compliſhments were never purſued with mote BW 2 
ardor, or advanced to higher perfectioon. © 
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I. LATELY: addrefed. to vo a few ble "vb 
tions 'onithe omiſſion of grace at table; and I no 
beg lea vs to add ſome remarks on another omif- 
ſion Which faſhion ſeems to recommend, but 
which is countenanced neither by the exatnples'of 
the ancients „ nor by reaſon, nor by a ſenſe of 
propriety. I obſerved, on my vilitits. my old 
friend in London, that the friendly practice of 
drinking health at dinner was in moſt ef the! fa- 
ſhionable' families very mneh en the decline, and 
in many totally omitted. Indeed the omiſſion 
ariſes from a principle which ſeems very much to 
prevail in the preſent age, and which aim at the 
abolition of all forms and ceremonies 1 mean lv 
ing nothing, and at the ſame” time giving trouble 
and excluding eaſe. Forms and ceremonies un- 
doubtedly have their utility, or they would not 
have been univerſally retained. in every age. and | 
nation whieh hiſtory has recorded.” But allowing | 
ſome forms to be withot meaning, J cannot ! 2 
ſuppoſe; unleſs I throw,| 4 rer reflection on 4 
the friendſhip and hoſpitality of modern times 
than I chuſe, that the drinking of heath is, witz. 
out excemion, a ſenſelels, ——_ wer ceremony. 8 
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A man of a warm and friendly heart uſually 
feels a ſentiment of cordial kindneſs when he holds 
the cup of refreſhment in his hand; and wiſhes 
health and happineſs to his friends who are par- 
taking around him of the fame innocent Ad 
neceſſary pleaſure: 


The cuſtom prevailed among the Greeks , who 


carried the elegance which they diſplayed in the 
polite arts to the table and ſocial circle, aſſembled 
to enjoy the pleaſures of the palate and of -dif- 
courſe. Homer, indeed, has given the model 


in the firſt book of the lad. who e of the 


gods at their feaſt; $9457 1551 ! 

„ 3405t, &.NO-MQ Xovoeiog- aue, 8 
en aller . e 
The manner of bind cd mn 3 

bled what. is called among us pledging. The perſon 
who drank to his friend was ſaid TFooTivev , or to 
drink firſt. He drank a part of the cup, and than 
handed the reſt to the friend whom he had named. 
The words Which paſſed on the occaſion were 
TgoTiva, E mae, to Which the perſon ſaluted 


Au dn cw dias, which may be thus freely 
tranſlated. I have the honor to drink jo. 1 854 


I pledge you with pleaſure. 

It was alſo the cuſtom, after due reſpeli paid 
to the gods, to drink to abſent friends; and, a8 
an emblem of ſincerity „ it was eſtabliſhed ag 2 
law never to dilute the wine drunk on this occahion. 

I ſhall not trouble you with various proofs 
that the cuſtom of drinking health is juſtified by 
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the example of the politeſt people of antiquity; 
It would be eaſy to collect them from the wri-. 
ters on antiquities; but the inſtance alledged is 
ſufficient for my purpoſe, and will ſerve to con- 9 
fute thoſe WhO hint that the cuſtom is unpolite. 
There is ſurely ſomething peculiarly brutal 
in fitting down to meals without ever thinking 
of God or man, neglecting the grace, and omit' 
4 ting the form of wiſhing health and happmeſs to 
„ thoſe who fit at the fame; table. We have ſeen 
| W that it is contrary to the pradtice of antiquityg 
e and of 'almoſt all people in the world, ; wha; 
though they varied in the forms, agreed in the 
eſſential points, in giving glory to Gow on high, 
and tetifying yo" * eee EINE. 445K» (18 
| itoIGa ali none 1 
Vourg, Ke. 1 0 18 
A ann rande 5 
7 gert a3.. ot. 
The . at) "drinking halt, if ag no 
means general; but as it has been, eee 
at the tables of perſons of faſltion,, it may pro- 
bably deſcend to their imitators in lower Hife, 
and in time become univerſal. My correſpondent » 
has therefore very properly; expreſſed his diſap- 
probation; of it. It certainly diſplays ſomething 
of ſelfiſhneſs, and it is contrary: to the general 
lenſe of the maſt enlightened and poliſhed people. . 
It can only be juſlified with certain qualifications 
and reſtrictions. It is troubleſome, in à large 
company, to drink the health of every gueſt r8- 
ſpectively, and troubleſonie formalities ought 
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not to be ſcrupulonſly adhered to, when they 
contravene the very purpoſe of the meeting, which 
was certainly to promote cheerfulneſs and eaſe. 

But forms, not evidently and intolerably 
eee and fooliſh, are certainly to be 
retained, as they conſtitute thoſe outworks which 
often preſerve the interior parts from aſſault and 
deſtruction. The drinking of health is ſignificant 
of that good will Which ought to prevail among 
fellow creatures , » happily: enjoying the bounty 
of their common Parent and creator; and though 


it may be attended with a little trouble, yet 


there is a great decency and propriety in it, 
and to bear the trouble my be en 2s 
an exerciſe. of /behevolence. 

I cannot help expreſling a war of 9 7 
or rather of contempt, for perſons who think 
to recommend themſelves. as genteel and ſuperior 
to the vulgar, merely by ſuch eaſy means as 
the omiſſion of 'Yecentiiand reaſonable ceremonies 
I ſuppoſe' they mean to claim the merit of being 
ſuperior to prejudice; but I think they, are under 
_ very ſilly prejudice when they think themſelves 
wiſe, enough to be. juſtified in eontradicting the 
common ſenſe and common practice of mankind; 
and when they ſuppoſe ſingularity alone can give 
them merit, and cauſe them juſtly to * 
ttbemſelves on conſcious ſuperiority. i 
„ Ohſerve at table that fine lady; 510 fine 
gentleman by her ſide. How they lift their eye- 
brows, and ſmile with ineffable contempt. Hea- 
wens] has there been any moral turpitude, or any 
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groſs violation of decency committed ꝰ None. But, 


you muſt knaw, that yonder gentleman, who 
is juſt arrived from the country, where he has 
rclided far a long time, drank to the lady in 


| ſmall beer, and ſtood up to ſay grace, and to 


make a bow to the maſter of the houſe. He 
might have ſworn profanely, talked indecentiy, 


or drank intemperately, and if he had hut the 


cant of faſhion , they Who now deſpiſe him would 
have admired and WIR mh as a ans man. 
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07 be Amuſements as as. te be Reſource of old Age 
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133 ſeems to 32 LR e from the 
ſhortneſs of life, that none of it ſhould 


wn away; and it is therefore thought won- 
derful that there ſhould be many  contrivances 

to abbreviate the duration of what is, confeſſed 
already to be too much oireumſeribetdl. Now: 
paſtimes of all kinds are conſidered as, cantri-. 
vances to wear away time without reflection, and 
are therefore cenſured by ſevere philoſophy » AS | 
arguing abſurdity. in man, Who 1s; faxever la- 
menting the brevity of his exiſtence. But, as 
man is conſtituted, it mult, be denied that the 


time ſpent in amuſement is always thrown away; 


and, perhaps, it will be found to lengthen * 
hag ta abbreviate our 5 
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It contributes, when under the reſtraint of 
moderation, to confirm health and exhilarate the 


ſpirits; both which effects not only become 


cauſes of long life, but alſo enable a man to act 
with vigor and effitacy' in the employments of 


a profelſion, and in thè common duties of ſociety. 


It not only renders life more comfortable, but 
more uſ el. ; 

Tt is, however, true, that in the vigorous 
ſeaſons of youth and health, ſome ſerious and 
momentous employment. ſhould be engaged in, 
which may ſerve ſociety, advance the intereſts of 
a family, or elevate the meritorious individual 
in the ranks of civil life. 

But in old age, when theſe ends ſhall have 
been accompliſhed, and * infirmities begin to 
increaſe, the active mind will till require an 


object, and the object ought to be of ſuch a 


kind as agitates moderately, not like the ſtorm, 
but like the ain, Ke of a 7 {er 
evening. 

Hobbychorſes are very Gefirable'ws all 1557 
but neceſſary in old age, when the Wal of 


amuſement begin to fail. It was this which in- 


dnced the ſenſible and experienced Geron to 
keep an aviary. He had relinquiſhed a bufy life, 
and retired: from London to a little country town, 
where, though there was an agreeable neigh- 
bourhood, there were few diverſions but thoſe 


» Folvre ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 


Peeccet ad extremum ridendus & ilia ducat. 
24,4 — 31 | | "Hog. : 
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very well, nad not-occupy all his time and 
attention. They are chiefly a winter and an 


evening amuforngnt; and he wanted ſomething, 


beſides reading, for the ſummer”? and for his 
mornings, He therefore built a little room in 


his garden, and fitted it up with admirable con- 


trivance as an aviary. The building of it, the 


conveniences, and the improvements; which he 1 
was continually adding; cauſed him mueh plea... 


ſure: and it ſoon became an object of high am- 
bition to breed the moſt beautiful Canary birds. 
He ſucceeded in his attempts , and more than 
once carried the prize given by a ſoeiety of bird- 
— for produeing a bird of the fineſt plum- 

He taught many bulfinches to pipe à runs, 


— made them preſents to his friends ab inſtances 


of ſingular favor. He reared nightingales from 
the neſt, and attended them with all a parent 
bolieige The delicate, the” elegant woodlark 


was one of his firſt favorites, and he liſtened 
with freſh delight! when his birds -warbled . their 


morning melody, which he faneifully conſidered 


u ſongs ene en e dee, 


turn for protection. 1 „1 1 tin 


But that he e ee vdriery; lich 4 | 


neceſſary to add a geſt ti amuſem ent he has 
added ſeveral other hobbychorſes to tłlis his firſt 
favorite. He has equired a tafte foro tulips, 
and prides himfelf on malingta more beautiful 
diſplay of this gaudy flower in the montk of 
May than any floriſt in his vicinity. I called it 


| 


of cards; which, notwithſtanding he liked them 
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2a gandy flower; but I ſpeak like an inelegant 


ſpectator when I uſe a contemptuous, epithet in 
mentioning it: for, though to a common eye 2 
bed of tulips prlenw only a glare of vivid co- 
lors, to a connoiſſeur it exhibits peculiar ele 
gance as well as finery. Geron views them with 
the affèction and complacency of a lover: | 
The garden affords him many ſources» of 
amuſement. He attends not indeed to the oli- 
tory, land, his ſttength will not permit him to 
take an active part ins. the labors of horticulture. 
But ehe has 'a ſmall grèenhouſe, to every part of 
which he gives a daily attention; and its variom 
beauty amply repays him r as indeed nothing is 
more grateful, in return for care and labor, 
than the vegetable world. Pt N 2 0s Bae WF 
; To:add to his amuſements; he bes Hoskas a 
fiſh- pond in a meadow adjoining to his little 
garden; and, inſtead of taking out all the fiſh at 
once by emptying ) che⸗ pond or drawing it, 
which is the uſual practice of country gentle- 
men, he makes a rule that no fiſh-ſhall be taught 
out of it but by angling, which he thinks the 
only fair method of fiſhing among thoſe who fiſh 
for diverſion. His ſtrength will not permit him 
to follow the piſoatory ſport in the river; as he 
can neither ſtand long, nor walk a great way; 
and he has the ſenſe; wherever he cannot ac- 
commodate the nature of the diverſion; to him- 
ſelf, to ſubmit himſelf to the u nature of ah 4. 
wenka. oat 112 nag FI 1p. 
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dolence and exceſs, accelerate the n. and age | 
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He has many little amuſements in the houſe * 
as well as in the aviary, the garden, and canal. 
As he is properly diſpoſed in religious matters, 


the reading of the Scriptures, with a comment, 
and of pious books of the beſt characters, „ fills 


up both agreeably and uſefully an hour or two 
every day; hut more eſpecially when the weather 
is rainy, or in any reſpect inclement. 
Viſits, and cards in moderation, eee af 
to enliven his time in an agreeable viciſſitude 5 
and the. conſequence of his wiſe. diſtribution of 
his leiſure hours, he enjoys a cheerfulneſs which 
contributes, perhaps „ more than any thing ele, 
to health and longevity. _ ” 
His neighbour Bibo ridicules his amvſemerits 
as triffing and puerile. Bibo is nearly as old as 
Gerong but he is not yet free from youthful 
vanity. He is an old beau, ſportſman, game- 
ſer, and bottle companion; but his infirmities 
often prevent him from acting in theſe charac- 
ters; and when on a. good day (as he calls it, 
whenever he is tolerably well) he attempts them, 
he never acquits himſelf to his own ſatisfaction - 
Old age, and the depredations of time, are his 
great complaint. He has no reſource in him- 
fell, and cultivates no taſte for domgſtie and 
harmleſs, diverfions. He mopes over the fire in 
the morning, and the bottle in the afternoons 
Melancholy and bodily diſeaſe, increaſed; by in- 
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How happy would Bibo have been if he had 
condeſcended to give up the gravity of the 
gameſter, and the affectation of the beau, and 
adopted a taſte for ſome innocent hobby-horſe, 
which he now defpiſes as too childiſh an unim- 
5 PR to deſervs big notice. RIEL. 
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8 Of the little Arts praft ifjed to gain the Appearance 
of Con rſequence at erer Places, Ce. 15 


8. UCH is the natural pride be thi TEE” a 
that there is ſcarcely any trifling diſtinction which 
can attract notice that will not be purſued with 
eagerneſs, and fill mn re 5 boſom en 
ſelf- eſtemm. 

One of the n nnd aviation Ns com- 
moneſt method of drawing attention by trifles, 
is that of talking loud at all places of public 
reſort. There is ſomething ſo ſpirited in it, ſo 
charmingly careleſs, and it gives ſuch an air of 
ſuperiority, by ſeeming to deſpiſe all the hearers 
as if they were no more than ſtocks and* ſtones, 
that it ſeldom fails of exeiting not me notice, 
but ſome degree of admiration. ' 

1 have heard many a fine — — 
lady; while they were ſtrutting up and down 
crowded walk, queſtion each other on the laſt 
night's ball, or their engagements to dinner, in a 
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yoice ſo loud as filenced the reſt of the company, 
and cauſed a general hum of inquiry, Who are 
theſe? Thus the end was anſwered. The ſpec- 
tators were awe-ſtrack and brow-beaten , and the 
happy pair marched off in triumph, like a king 
ind queen of Brentford, till the next morning, 
when they returned to make new conqueſts. 
* Wicom their volubility and vehement loudneſs, 
they acquired, among many filly liſteners, the 
character of people of infinite ſenſe and fpirit. 
Another method of gaining notice and ad- 
niration, is to ſwear and bagger at inns, or at 
any. other place where we are among our in- 
ſriors, or are unknown. It is, to be ſore, 
t, vonderfl to obſerve how reſpectful a reception 
h Wc meets with who, with a cockade in his hat, 
h chich is alſo judiciouſſy cocked over his eye, 
h aiich a ſtick in his hand, and an oath in his 
nouth, enters an inn and calls about him with 
1» WW: voice like that of the men who cry peas and 
3, ans in the ſtreets of London, There have 
ic een generals, admirals, colonels, and captains, 
o cho never appeared ſo formidable, and diſplayed 
of much proweſs, as in ſtorming an inn in a 
rs untry town. And the petty gentry, who 
7 
] 


mitate ſuch heroes, conſider themſelves as per- 

mages of great conſequence when they break 
ie bell-wire by the violence of their ringing, 
ighten the landlady with their fierce looks, 

end the waiters ſcampering like men befide theme 

ves, and, with their oaths, ſet the whole 

duſe, yards „and ſtables in an uproar. 


5 
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Knocking vehemently at a door, eſpecially, 
it be done according to the lateſt method invent. 
ed by people of faſhion in the ſquares, adds very 
conſiderably to perſonal importance. 

SBingularity in dreſs is one of the commonel 
ages of ſeeking diſtinction; but by ' ſingularity 
I do not mean a deviation from the eſtabliſhed 
faſhion , „but an obedience to it carried to an ex- 
treme. An enormous pair of buckles has given 
many a young man a degree of confidence Which 
no learning or virtue which he poſſeſſed could 
ever have ſupplied. A hat, a coat, a ſhoe, of: 

5 ſhape, or ſize, or color, ;execeding the: ordin: 
bounds, hn fixed the eyes of a whole aſſembly, 
and pratified the ambitious wearer with the mo l 
heartfelt ſatisfaction. _ 

Some, rather than not be noticed at all, vi 
| endeavour. to draw the eyes of their fellow crea 
tures upon them by ſuch profuſion and expenſes 
as cauſe an execution in their houſes, and force 
them to elope. Hunted by bailiffs and creditors 
it is ſtill ſome conſolation to them that the 
are the reigning, topic, Vices are often . prac 
tiſed with a deſire of being rendered remarkable 
and many plume themſelves as perſons of the fir 
conſequence, if their profligacy cauſes them te 
become the ſubjects of paragraphs. in a neuf 
Paper 

Vanity * operates with ſo violent a fore 
on ſome minds, that it ſeems to contradict itſel 

and defeat its own purpoſe; for, in purſuit 0 


f 
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notice and diſtinction, it we even induftriouſly 


* £3 
— * 4 


ſeek contempt. Ake 

As the deſire of fame or - dfindion ſeems na- 
wiſh it to operate in urging to acts of Fogular 
beneficence and ſocial utility, rather than ſpend 
its force in trifles, follies, vanities, and vices. 

Of the greater part of theſe ambitious perſons 
whom I have juſt deſcribed}, it may, I believe, 
be ſaid that they would act wiſely to avoid, 
inſtead of ſeeking diſtinction, for they ſeem to 
be of that character to which the emphatical 
words of an elegant political writer may moſt. 
juſtly be applied a character which will only 
paſs without cenſure oo it * men. Any | 
ſervation. * N 

If men find ' ee inſenſibly en bu 
the ambition of their nature to ſeek. diſtinction, 
let them learn to ſeek it by arts and virtues 
which embelliſh life, and diffuſe happineſs or 
convenience through the ranks of ſociety. If 
they cannot do this, let them een | 
oma in an 78 eg b le re 
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Of moking a ſplendid Appearance "for 1 Sake of fre 
obedining Succeſs in a 1 rade or Profeſſi on. ine 


wo 14——Purpura vendee oO 47 w 
een vendunt amethyſting. | "Ivy. 
550 . 1 1. wit 
N 5 eye obs als? Aide is «cont; no di 
neceſſary connexion between oſtentation and ex- 
cellence. Can the keeping of a chariot be 2 
proof of pre- eminence of knowledge? Certainly A 
not. But ſuch is the world, that the phyſician 
on foot ſtands no: chance of: being n f 
his rival rides in his chariot. © 
The preference of the medical prada We nd 
makes a faſhionable appearance to him that does * 
not, has been always remarkable; ſo much ſo, n t 
that it is almoſt a proverbial- queſtion, What is nd 
a doctor without his chariot? Formerly large wigs, we. 
gold headed canes, full trimmed coats, and taſte 
ſolemn looks, were conſidered as natural ſigns = 
of profound knowledge. They indeed are vo- bl 
luntarily laid afide by the gentleman themſelves; pain 
who ſeem to think it no diſadvantage to appear * 
young in perſon, and eaſy in manners. But ſtill ** 
the appearance of faſhionable life, of ſervants C 
and equipage, isa a very powerful recommendation at 


to favor. 
The ſame unreaſonable aſſociation of the idea 
 _ of ſuperior excellence „ Wherever a ſplendid 


- 
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appearance is made, ſeems viſible in almoſt. —_— 
other art, trade, and profeſſion.  _ 
And this it is which forms one of his ina | 
frequent excuſes, in young. perſons, for launch- 
ing out, as they call it, or living nn theis: 
income. £45) 3 
In the lower orders of mercantile life, a young 
man begins trade with his little patrimony, or 
with the gift of a living parent, who, perhaps, 
diſtreſſes himſelf to raiſe a ſum which, though 
moderate, might, under proper management, 
grow, like a handful of ſeed, to a large quantity. 


ly A werfe, or en a warehouſe (for, as J SI ſays, 


| 5 —hic vivimus ambitioſa 5 8 
if 7e omnes i 5 


bend every thing muſt now 8 een 
name); is hired at a conſiderable rent. It muſt, 


. in the firſt place, he fitted up not only neatly 
555 and conveniently (for neatneſs and convenience 
* =» mean. ideas), but elegantly, and in the neweſt 


* The door poſts are adorned with ſculp- 
5 and the name and trade exhibited on a: 
tablet adorned with a profuſion of gilding and 
A: pant, | The counters, the drawers, the ſhelves, 
ear Ire mahogany; and the maſter ang miſtreſs are: 
in very day attired by the moſt faſhionable hair-. 
5 N and deſcend (Which is but rarely) from 
on de ſumptuous dining room to ſtand behind che 
unter, juſt as if they were going into a N | 


ig room, or the pr wg 


Fg 
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-:- Connexions are ſought with the utmoſt dil. 1 
gence. To promote them, viſits are paid and 
received with all the formality of faſnion. The n 
glaſs in the dining - room is ſtuck round with gilt M c 
cards of invitation to dinners , ſuppers, als 2 
and aſſemblies. 110 
Well; all this is very pleaſing; but bee In 
on buſineſs in 2 ſhop,—in the warehouſef Ia 
beg pardon. O, the ſerubs mind that. Mr. g 
and Mrs. — are too much engaged in dreſ- 
ſing in the morning and viſiting in the after- I the 
noon to mind the ſubordinate buſineſs of the po 
ſhop. | The clerk, the journeyman, the appren- of 
tice, and the porter are hired purpoſely for that I afte 
buſineſs; but let Mr. and Mrs. Diaper alone; pit 
they khow what they are about, they are pro- 
moting trade, by making connexions and cutting 
a4 figure, There is no ſucceeding in the * 
days without cutting a- figurwe. 
But the misfortune is, every one is s cuning a 
figure to the utmoſt extent of their pecuniary 
abilities; and the connexions which Mr. and 
Mrs. Diaper make are themſelves making con- 
nexions for the ſake of advanging their intereſt. 
None of them have a fund fafficient to ſupport 
the expenſes of the faſhionable life which they 
affect; and, in the courſe of a few years, they 
all, in . turn, out a Au., in 0 London 
Gazette. 
But in higher life; „in pose and employ- 
ments which nan juſtly Go a __ to m_ 
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life, it is aſia toigh go beyond the line of mode- 
ration and wah. ji with the deluſive idea that 
the greater figure a man makes in the external 
circumſtances of à fine houſe, a luxurious table, 
a ſplendid equipage, a tribe of ſervants, the more 
| WU likely he is to ſucceed, and to be aggrandized. 
es In the mean time he himſelf is ſapping the foun- 
I gation of his own greatneſs, and the er . 
Ir. fabric ſoon falls to rile no more. | 
l- Theſe ambitious perſons, who hope d raiſe 
r- themſelves by affecling a rank they cannot ſup- 
he I port, are well deſcribed in the celebrated fable 
n- of the frog and the ox. They and their families, 
at BY after . ſhort ſtruggle, become ri dieulens, and 
e; ¶ pitiable. But the misfortune is not confined to 
” themſelves ; ; for. though, their magnificent ap- 
g pearance gained no credit with their ſuperiors 
nt yet it cauſed" them to be truſted by chein ifs⸗ 
ors, by poor tradeſmen} ho ſupplied them 
' 0 WW vith many articles both neceſſary and ſuperfluous, 
in the hope of ſerving themſelves and feeding 
nd weir families. Theſe are uſually feat ſaffertts; 2 
n: or being poor and of little: ente equence', they” N 
elt. fand the worſt chance f having! their demands” 
ori atisfied. The debts of honôr; and the ex ens 
ey Mot faſhion / mult firſt he paid; but the 'butcher, 
ey the baker, and the brewer may come in pertiaße 
long for ſixpenee in the pound, when their cuſtomers 
ne gone abroad to live are at Liſle er 
ply . "wii 
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To make that wp Aarance Which our un 


* Wires, provided our parte ca pay the expenſes, ' 
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argues a proper ſpirit, But it is ſurely folly, as Fe 
well as wrong and robbery, in purſuit * a d 
phantom, to expend on luxury and vanity, the 9 
property of thoſe who, in the courſe of their h 
/ honeſt callings, have given us confidence, and 5 


intruſted us with what was neceſſary to our ſub- ec 
ſiſtence, or what we conſidered as conducive. to hi 
our proſperity. . fa 
Children bronght up to Apen * habits 
which they cannot ſupport, often rue the folly * 
of parents, who, catching at the ſhadow of an 
honor or wealth, let go the ſubſtance „ their In 
own ren 0 eee eee 


0 HEAP: III. e 
THY 15 2 1195 0 C334 t i 
; 9 Inpudence as a Recommendation * Boys, and 
Nor! a es of eee in e 1 N 
n 271 75 | ane” FI 155 ; 


"Was, once po Hy in a family at. Chriſtmas, 
when the, eldeſt ſon ,.;a fine boy about twelve 
years old, came home from ſchool for. the holi- 
days. As he entered the parlour, which. was 
full of company, inſtead. of paying his compli- 
ments to them with the eaſe and ſufficiency of 
a. maſter of the ceremonies ,. he hung down his 
head, bluſbed viglently.. and ſong Jon. in 
l 3 6 | 
_ Good God! exclaimed, his her. F 7 ſhall 


naar be able to e ar e nee | 


4 
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of Dr. ——'s ſchool. I do inſiſt upon it, my 
dear, turning to her huſband, that Henry ſhall 

go no more to a ſchool where, after three years, 
he has not learned how to maks his entree into 
2 room with tolerable decency ! What will be- 
come of my poor child! I ſhall be aſhamed of 

him—a —_— 5 A ©. "VP? . to the 5 
family! $1 

The boy's confaalion; it may redily bet con- 
ceived , was not diminiſhed: by this paſſionate 
and unmibtherly reception. He burſt into tears, 
and was immediately ordered to leave the room: 
After a few remarks on the aukwardneſs of 
ſchoolboys , „the company fat down to whiſt; 5 
and poor Henry was ſent to bed. 

I had an opportinity-very ſoon after of in- 
quiring into the character of the boy, and 1 
found, that ſo far from being ſtupid, as ſuppoſed 
by his mother, he was the very beſt ſcholar in 
his claſs, and had aJready written one or two 
pretty copies of verſes on the Spring. of 

As I am as fond of making experiments in 
morals as a natural philoſopher is in pneumatics, 
bydroſtatics, or chemiſtry, I determined to watch 
the progreſs of the boy, and to ſee whether he 
vas likely to become, as his relations haſtily con- 
duuded, an aukward and ſtupid man. I found 
be continued to improve in every accomplith- 
ment at his ſchool, for his removal from it Wag 
orer- ruled by the advice of a ſenſible clergyman, 
vho had great influence in the family. He wetit 
n Ae the „ a great 'charatter, which, 
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he ſupported, and is now a very polite gentle- 
man, an excellent ſcholar , and a moſt ref 0 
pectable man. | E c 
This event led me to atmet ahe news 1 
of an idea, that modeſty, diflidence, or baſh⸗ « 
fulneſs in boys is a ſign of ſtupidity, and on all t. 
accounts ought to be removed as ſoon as poſſible. fi 
The fineſt roſe that ever exhaled fragrance and t] 
expanded beauty was once a roſe-bud ; and had I 
the roſe-bud been torn open with indes in its 
ſtate of immaturity, would it have ever 1 li 
a beautiful and perfect flower? ti 
Nature, in a ſtate of imperfedion, is not b. 
aſhamed of bluſhing, She is conſcious, of her 


imbecillity, and is not afraid to own her diffi- bi 
dence; and while ſhe labors to ſupply her de- 

feats, conceives none to be 2 e. that are co 
unavoidable. : ſu} 
Prudence ſuggeſts the caution, that we. ſhould Wi 
beware of diſturbing nature in her own. proceſs, WM in 
which was undoubwdiy ee byy the God ho 
of nature. to 
That Ge. fenfibitiey; aha; aka an effloref cor 
cence in the cheek of the ſchoolboy is, I think, mi. 
Aa favorable preſage of every thing amiable. me 

„That early ripeneſs which diſplays a manlineſ 

of behaviour at the infantine age, is like every 

premature, of Sore Kuen * of 
| little ſolidity. To et : 
ws faſhionable outs are diſguſted. Vith If 
manners in their children diſſimilar to their Own. nee. 
They a are all eaſe ang * * o diffide eeſs, 


- 
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and bluſhing „ ſome of them had -rather be 
convicted of an atrocious crime. But their chil- 
dren bluſh and appear aukward in a cirele of 


polite company, that is, of company formed up- 
on the model which happens to be the reigning 


taſte among the rich and idle. Take the boy 
from his books and from his maſters, if he is 


thus aukward; for there is no tolerating mes : 


an unlicked oub in one's preſen te. 

Have patience, Madam, I would take the 
liberty of ſaying, the bud will expand in due 
time, and fruit will appear; but if you touch the 
bloom, in order to force it open before its time, 
it is very likely that Jon deſtroy the poſſi- 
bility of fruit. 

Diffidence wears off when the mind bessten 
conſcious of à ſufficient degree of ſtrength to 
ſupport confidence. With reſpect to confidence | 
without merit to ſupport it, though often valued 
in the world, and: particularly in the law,'T 
hold it in great diſhonor. It may puſh its way 
to employment and opulence, but it is ſcarcely 
conſiſtent with a good mind, and without a good 
mind what happineſs is to be TONER in v es 
ment and opulence. 15 


Sinccrum « eſt ain vas quodeunque infundis aceſeit 
214 | | Hor. 


People who video themſelves on af the 
world are very apt to inſiſt on effrontery as a 


neceſſary virtue to go through the world with ſue 


eſs, or rather to recommend it. as the ſubſtitute. 
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and ſnecedaneum of every ids But 10 never 


hear theſe perſons boaſting of their knowledge of 


the world, and the value of worldly wiſdom; but 
I think of ſome paſſages in Scripture-in whikh it 
is not held in ſo high eſtimation — The children 
of this world are wiſer in their generation than the 
children of light; but it ſhould be remembered, 
that the wiſdom is not that which is from above, 
but that of the ſerpent, that of the accurſed ſpirits, 
originating and terminating in evil under the tair 
ſemblance of good. | 5 


C H A 5. IX. 
On Genius. for Convexfarion being diſtinct from s 
| Genius for Compoſi ition. 


1 H AVE known men remarkably lively: nd 
well informed in converſation appear to great 
diſadvantage on committing their thoughts to pa- 
per, and others who wrote learnedly, elegantly, 
politely, and acutely, fo dull, and apparently fo 
weak in converſation, as to be conlidered as very 
unpleaſant and uninſtructive companions. And 
I have obſerved 'this ſo often, as to be led to 
think, what may appear paradoxical, that a ge- 
nius for writing and a genius for wiking are 


different in their nature. 


It appears to me that ſuperficial men talk moſt 
fluently, and, in mixed companies, moſt agree- 


8 They are uſually gay and cheerful , for | 


nt 
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their ſpirits are not exhauſted by deep thought, 
nor drawn from the things before them by ab- 
ſence. But gaiety and cheerfulneſs will give them, 
in the convivial hour, a charm which the profound 
ſcholar, who utters his thoughts with pt. and 
heſitation, can never diſplay. 

A man of a ſuperficial ming and little contid 
has no diffidence ariſing from thoſe delicacies and 
ſenſibilites which often cruelly diſtreſs the really 
ingenions, What he thinks, or has read, or 
heard, he ntters with the confidence of an oracle; 
ignorant of objections „and fearleſs of miſtake; 
His confidence gives him credit. The company 
is always diſpoſed to liſten with attention when 
any man ſpeaks with the aſſurance of undoubting 
conviction. Attention gives him additional ſpirits, 
and he begins to enjoy the greateſt ſharę of con- 
verſation as his right, and at length overpowers / 
with volubility and emphaſis the filent or gentle 
difidence of modeſt merit. 

Ignorant and ſuperficial admirers , finding ic; 
voluble ſpeaker juſt calculated for the meridian of 
their underſtandings, are highly delighted with 
him as a companion, and ay him up as prodigy 
of parts and abilities. 

Their voices uniting in his favor procure him 5 
perhaps, ſome profeſſional or official employment 
in which compoſition may be neceſſary. He 
writes; and the wonder is no more. How are 
the mighty fallen ! Quantum mutatus! 

Applauded in the circles of a tavern club, he 
ventures to publiſh, A fatal venture! for he who. | 
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appeared, in converſation, a giant, becomes, 
When approached in the cloſet, a Pigmy or 
Lilliputian. 

J wiſh to prevent miſtakes, by preventing the 
| haſty formation of an idea of a man's intellectual 
| talents or genius ſolely from his pleaſantneſs or 
vivacity as a companion. Conſtant 2 
proves it to be a fallacions criterion. - Men of 
great thought, ſolid judgment, and well-digeſted 

learning, are able indeed to ſpeak to great ad- 
vantage on great occaſions ; but they are not ſuffi- 
ciently intereſted in wifling or ordinary company; 
and without pride, or any intention to ſlight, na- 
turally retreat from nonſenſe and levity to the 
pleaſant indulgence of their own contemplation; 
therefore they ſay but little, and that little often 
from civility rather than bereuſe they- are ſtruck 
with what paſſes, or impelled to ſpeak by the in- 
tereſting nature of the queſtion, or the manner in 
which it is diſcuſſed. In the mean time a feather 
Will tickle and excite a fool. 

Ir 36 wrong therefore, I 1 to Kew 2 
deciſive opinion of a man's profeſſional abilities 
from -what appears in common converſation. | 
The only true criterion is the exerciſe of thoſe 
abilities in ſome act of the profeſſion. Judge of 
the companion in company; but of the lawyer's 
abilities at the har, or from his written opinion; 
of the clergyman's from the pulpit, or the preſs; 
of the phyſician's from the repeated ſncceſs of ac- 
tual practice; judge of the merchant from his 
punctuality and payments, from his hehayiour 
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and appearance at the Royal Exchange, and not 


from his volubility_ at the King's Arms or the 


London, nor even on the huſtings and in n . 


councibehamber: of Guildhall. 5 
It is an erroneous judgment which is often 


formed of children as well as men, when thoſe 


are ſuppoſed to have the beſt parts who talk moſt. 


Exceſſive garrulity is certainly incompatible with 


ſolid thinking, and is 'the mark of that volatile 


and ſuperficial turn, which, dwelling upon the 


ſurfaces of things, never penetrates deeply enough 


to make any valuable diſcoveries. - But as no rule 


is without exceptions, ſome great thinkers, it 
muſt he confeſſed, have been alſo great talkers. 


No one man can unite in himſelf every excel- 
lence, He who excels as a pleaſant and lively 


companion may be deficient in judgment, in ac- 


curacy , in a power of attention and labor; and 


he who.excels in theſe may want the verſatility, 


the gaiety, the cheerfulneſs, which are neceſſary | 


to render the communication of ideas in a mixed 
ſociety agreeable. Men aſſociate in the convivial 


hour of leiſure from their profeſſional or commer-- 
cial employment, more for the ſake. of paſſing: 


their time with eaſe, and even mirth, than of 


being improved or leſſoned by the ſage remarks 


of grave philoſophy. 


Addifon, who could writd ſo agreeably on all ; 
ſubjects, was not an entertaining companioft un- 


leſs the circle was ſelect. Samuel Johnſon loved 
company hecauſe he found himſelf attended to in 


it as an oracle of taſte and wiſdam „ but he could 
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not be ſaid to poſſeſs companionable agrement. 
His character enſured him reſpect previouſly to his 
ſpeaking, and what he ſaid juſtified-it; for it was 
original and ſolid; his authoritative tone and man- 
ner compelled acquieſcence „even if conviction 
was not produced; but, after all, he was not 
what the world calls a pleaſant companion. 1 
could mention ſome of his contemporaries of far 
inferior merit, and more circumſcribed repu- 


ex 
tation, who diffuſed joy and information where- eat 
ever they went, and were beloved at the ſame W3 
time that they were admired. They alſo have writ- co! 
ten books; but their books are not to be com- at 
pared to Johnſon's. Their books were forgotten | 
or deſpiſed, even while their converſation was gre 
ſought and enjoyed by all ranks of people. " pr 
But as univerſal excellence is delirable, it me 
ſeems right that men ſhould labor to ſupply every co 
defect, and therefore I wiſh that writers would cul- an 
tivate the art and habit of converſation , and con- M 
verſers on the other hand endeavour to obtain the Wl thi 
ſolidity and accuracy of writers; and thus the pr. 


advantage derived to n and readers will be 
4 | 
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CHAP. X. 
The Hill of Life. 4 Viſion. 


A GENTLE aſcent led to a lofty eminence, 
and on the ſummit was a level plain, of no great 
extent. The boundaries of it could not indeed 
eaſily be aſcertained; for as the aſcent on one fide 
was eaſy and gradual, ſo the ſlope on the other 
continued almoſt imperceptible, till it rates 
at once in abrupt declivity. 

At the firſt entrance of the hill, 1 obſerved 
great numbers of infants crawling on beds of 
primroſes, or ſleeping on pillows formed by the 
moſs. They frequently ſmiled, and their ſweet 
countenances ſeemed to exprof a complacency 
and joy in the conſciouſneſs of their new exiſtence. 
Many indeed wept and wailed, but their ſorrow, 
though pungent, was ſhort, * the ſight of a 
pretty leaf or flower would cauſe a ſmile in the 
midſt of their tears; ſo that nothing was more 
common than to ſee two drops trickling down 
cheeks which were dimpled with ſmiles. I was 
ſo delighted with the ſcenes of innocence, that I 
felt an impulſe to go and play with the little tribe, 
when juſt as I was advancing, I felt a wand rike 
my ſhoulder, and turning my eyes on one ſide, 
I beheld a venerable figure, with a white beard, 
and in a grey mantle elegantly thrown round him, 

| 1 
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% 4 My ſon, ſaid he, I ſee your curioſity i is raiſed, 
and I will gratify it; but you maſt not move from 
this place, which is the moſt advantageous ſpot 
for the contemplation of the ſcene before you. 
“Von hill is the Hill of Life, a pageant which 


Te raiſed by the magic eme of this wand, 


to amuſe you with an inſtructive picture. 
+ The beauteous innocents whom you ſee at 


the foot of the hill preſent yon with the idea of 


angels and cherubs , and of ſuch indeed is the 
kingdom of Heaven. Simplicity and innocenee 
are their amiable qualities, and the more of them 
they retain in their aſcent, the happier and love- 
lier ſhall they be during the whole of their journey. 

But raiſe your eyes a little ſpace. You ſee a 
lively train intent to learn, under the ſage in- 
ſtructors who accompany them, the eaſieſt and 
ſafeſt way of aſcending and deſcending the hill 
which lies before them. They often run from the 
ſide of their guides, and loſe themſelves among 


the ſhrubs that bloſſom around them. Some give 


no ear to inſtruction, and conſequently are con- 
tinually deviating among thorns, thiſtles, nettles, 
and brambles. Their errors are at preſent retrie- 
vable, and few fall in the pitfals with which the 
hill abounds. Joy illuminates their countenanees. 
Theirs are the ruddy cheek , the ſparkling eye, 
lively ſpirits, and unwearied activity. They retain 
a great ſhare of the innocence with which they ſet 


gut, and therefore they are cheerful. Enviable 


age, if reaſon were mature! But folly, wantonneſs, 


frowardneſs of temper, and ignorance, greatly 


me, FP Wy WW 
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interrupt and ſpoil their enjoyments. Fruits of 
delicious taſte grow around them, and flowrets of 


the ſweeteſt ſcent and moſt beautiful color ſpring 


beneath their feet. But they ſoon grow tired of 


this lower part of the hill, and ane aſpire 


at higher eminences. 


„ "Behold them a 1 few paces TR ag They 
advance with eagerneſs, and many of them for- 


ſake the guides Which have conducted them thus 
far in their aſcent. They haſten in their courſe, 


nor do they adhere to the direct road, but: deviate 


without ſeruple. Some indeed return, but the 


greater part climb the hill by paths of their n 
choice , full of difficulty and danger. The pitfals 


which are placed in every part of the hill are in 


this part very numerous, and not eaſily to be 


avoided by thoſe who forſake the high road. There 


are indeed no parts of the hill in which a guide i is 
more neceſſary than here; nor any in which the 


travellers are leſs inclined to ſeek his aſſiſtance. 
Vou ſee the beauty of the bloſſoms. 


travellers preſerve not that innocence and ſimpli- 


city which are neceſſary: to give a taſte for the 


pleaſures which-are allowed. Inſtead of plucking 


the flowers which are known. to be ſafe and falu- 
tary, they deſire; none but ſuch as are poiſonous. 
The aſpiring nature of the travellers leads them 
to continue the aſcent, and by this time you ſee 
they have reached the level ſummit, where you 
obſerve a prodigious crowd, all buſy in purſuit of 


hear theimuſic of the birds. All nature ſeems to 
conſpire in affording delight; but too many of the 
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their ſeveral objects. Their faces are FRY” with 
care, and in the ardor of purſuit they negled Ii i 
. thoſe pleaſures which lie before them. Moſt of {© 
them have now loſt a great ſhare of their original I 
innocence and ſimplicity, and many ew Tonk 
have loſt it entirely. | no 
„And now they begin to deſiand.. Their Va 
cheerfulneſs and alacrity are greatly abated. Many foi 
limp, and ſome already crawl. The numbers pit 
diminiſh almoſt every ſtep; for the pitfals are IM lie 
multiplied on this ſide of the hill, and many of ho 
the travellers have neither firength nor ſagacity 
to avoid them. Many delightful ſcenes remain. 
Fruit in great abundance grows around them. 
But the greater part, you may remark, are care- 
leſs of the obvious and natural pleaſures which 


they might reach and enjoy, and are eagerly in 
digging in the earth for yellow duſt, on which I ln 
they have placed an imaginary value: Behold Pe: 
one who has juſt procured a load of it, under, An 
which he is ready to fink.” He totters along in Ml © 
haſte to find a hiding-place for it; but«before he n 
has found it, himſelf is hidden from our eyes, WM '2 
for lo! while I ſpeak, he is dropping into a pit- bot 
fal. Moſt of his companions' will follow him; eee 
but you ſee no one is alarmed by the example. liox 
The deſcent is become very ſteep and abrupt, for 
and few there are who will reach the bottom of bee 
the hill. Of thoſe few nor one advances without lo. 
ſtumbling on the edge of the pittals, from which blif 
he can- ſcarcely recover his feeble en Ah! 

er 


while I ſpeak, _ are all gone. 


1 
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And is this a picture of life? ſaid I; alas! 


how little do. they ſeem to enjoy it? Surely, 


ſome error muſt infatuate them all. O fay, that 
I may avoid it, and be happy. "5 
„My ſon, ſaid my benevolent guide, „do 
not haſtily form an opinion derogatory from the 
value of life. It is a glorious opportunity af- 
forded by the Creator for the acquiſition of hap- 
pineſs. - Caſt your eyes on yonder plain, Which 


bes at the bottom of the hill, and behold the 55 


horizon.“ 

I looked, and behold a cloud 457 with: 
purple and gold, parted in the centre, and diſ- 
played a ſcene at which my eyes wery dazzled. 
I cloſed them awhile, to recover the power of 
viion, and when I opened them, I ſaw a figure 
in which majeſty and benevolence were awfully 
united. He ſat on à throne with every ap- 
pearance of triumph, and at his feet lay a eroſs. 
And I heard a voice ſaying, Come again, ye 
children of men.“ And lo, the plain opened 
in more places than I could number, and my- 
riads of myriads ſtarted into exiſtence „ with 
bodies beautiful and glorious. And the voice pro- 
ceeded , “ In my Father's houſe are many man- 
ſions, Ye have all fallen ſhort of the perfection 
for which ye were created; but ſome . have 
deen leſs unprofitable ſervants than others, and 
to them are allotted the more exalted places of 
blis; but there remain manſions apptopriated 
to all the ſons of men. I have redeemed the 
very worſt of them from the tyranny of death, 
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Riſe therefore to your reſpective manſions. En- 
ter into the joy of the Lord. He ſaid, when 
the ſound of inſtruments ſweeter than che un- 
purged ear ever heard, rang throughout heaven's 
concave. And the glorified bodies beneath roſe 
like the ſun in the eaſt, and took their places in 
the ſeveral planets which form what is called 
our ſolar ſyſtem. I was tranſported - with the 
ſight, and was going to fall on my knees, and 
ſupplicate to be admitted among the aſpiring 
ſpirits, when, to my mortification, I thought I 
was ſuddenly placed on the fide of the hill, 
| Where I had to climb a ſteep aſcent, I wept 
bitterly, when my guide remonſtrated with me 
on the unreaſonableneſs of my tears, ſince none 
were to be admitted to glory who had not 
travelled the journey which I had ſeen ſo many 
others travel. Keep innocence, ſaid he, do 
« juſtice, walk humbly,” He ſaid no more, 
but, preparing to depart, touched me wich Is 
rod, and I awoke. Pt. 
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On the prevailing Idea that oa Learning and 


Abilities are Sufficient a a ee 
3 Erie. | NAZIANZEN: 
Ex anova gs 14 Mereurius, | | 


ff there happen, to be : a boy ir in a family n un- 
likely „ from deficiency of parts, to make his 


way in the world, he is commonly ſelected by 


his prudent parents for the church; but the idea 


that little more is requiſite to form 4 cl rgyman 
than a black coat and a good living; is ſo diſho- 
norable to the religious eſtabliſhment that I ſhall | 


think myſelf very properly employed in/ contro- 
verting its truth. 


1 acknowledge that | honeſty without earning 


and abilities is a m— qualification for the ſacre 


profeſſion than learning and abilities withont 


honeſty ; but I contend that they are all three 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary in every one who enters 


the profeſſion, with ideas ſuperior to thoſe of 
zu enſign when he obtains; a pair of colors, _ 


or a midſhipman when he procures a commiſſion; 
or indeed of a tradeſman when he hires a ſhop, 


or of a mechanic ang laborer when they under- 
take a job with * Wy view than to earn 


the hire. . | : 
r E 4A 
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If, indeed, a man is aukward and unſkilfal 
in the prafiice of a mechanical art, few or none 0 
employ him, and himſelf alone is the only ſuf- 9 

ſerer; but it happens in the church, that he p 
who has neither learning nor abilities often has Wl i 
the moſt money, with which himſelf or his h 
friends purehaſe him an eccleſiaſtical employment; ſe 
and they who are immediately concerned in the te 
manner in which he acquits himſelf in it have cl 
it not in their power to eject him for diſability, bi 
or to find convenient opportunities of ſupplying WW of 
his defects by having recourſe to a ſubſtitute. is 
They muſt be contented to be inſtructed by his MI iic 
precept and example; for, however deficient and I de 
erroneous, theſe are the beſt they can P 
in the legal and regular courſe. 

But if the care of a pariſh, and that a very 
large one, be a moſt important charge, if the 
moral and ſpiritual ſafety of thonſands may de- 
pend on the parſon's exertions, ſurely it is 
criminal in parents to ſelect the leaſt able and 
promiſing among their children to fill this office. 

But I know it will be urged, and with great 
appearance of reaſon, that in this age, when 
printed ſermons abound, it is eaſy to ſelec pro- 
per ones without danger of detection, and that 
if the clergyman reads them and the prayers 
audibly and diſtinctly in the church, and main- 
_ tains a decent character out of it, OM is a no 
leſs uſeful and accompliſhed pariſh prieſt than if 
He had the learning and abilities of a Clarke, 2 
Tillotſon,” a Sherlock, a Secker, ora Jortin. 
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It is very true, that by reading the pions dif- 


courſes of others properly, he may do much 


-ood; but is it likely that he will read them 


oropenthy' if he is unable to write any himſelf, 


that he will enter into the. ſpirit of them, that 


he will feel and communicate the holy flame of 
ſervent yet rational devotion? And with reſpect 
to his maintaining a decent character out of 
church; if he does ſo, he is ſo far to be honored; 


but if he is deſtitute of clerical accompliſhments; 


of a taſte for books, and a love of learning, there 
is danger that from want of proper and profeſ- 
ſional employment, he will not maintain chat 
deceney of character. Having nothing to do but 
merely to read in the church, he will be idle, 
and idleneſs affords many temptations to violate 


decency of character. Is it not likely that he 


may commence a beau, à man of faſhion, 2 
man of pleaſure, a gameſter, a drunkard:, /or a 


horſe- dealer? When there is no natural turn ſor 


the profeſſion in which a man is placed, and no 
acquired talents to render him pleaſed with him 


elf in the exerciſe of it, there is great dangen aof 
his having recourſe to ſomething either as an 


employment or a recreation very foreign to the 
decency of — n 45 ne requires 


him to ſupport. DH ag 
But, after all, is wes waa, of (charafler | 


ſufficient in the teacher of a whole pariſh, in 
the comforter of the fick, in the guide to heayen Pp 
Decency of character is ſupported” by all his 
more reſpectable pariſhioners, by tradeſmen, by 
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andes, by ſervants. Something orb is 
reaſonably expected of him who ſupports the 
| perſona eceleſie , who was anciently called, as an 
_ appellation of reſpect, the PARSON , and whe ſtill 
bas the epithet reverend * prefixed: to his PS 
as appropriated to his profeſſional character. c 
Nie ſhovld ſupport à dignity of character as MW : 
well as a decency. But no artifice, no external a 
pomp will ſapport it. It muſt ſupport itſelf by v 
real ' ſuperiority. But what ſuperiority is natu- c 
rally expected as a prime requiſite in a public 

inſtructor? Is it not ſuperior knowledge of thoſe MW 
things in which he undertakes to give inftruc- v. 
tion? But can this ſuperior knowledge be acquired WW a: 
without application? And is it likely that he ci 
who was ſelected by his parent for the church gi 
becauſe he was A, DUNCE ſhould apply at all, I gc 
or if he ſhould, that he ſhould apply with ſncceſs? MW tu 
A man who finds himſelf in a profeſſion for M ta 
which he is conſcious of his being unqualified , I fo; 
feels himſelf uneaſy, He ſeeks refuge in amuſe- W de 
ments unbecoming his profeſſion; and I have no all 
doubt but the reaſon why ſo many clergymen 


are ſeen taking delight in unclerical occupations W me 
1s, that they are ſelected for a learned profeſſion WM cui 
without any propenſity to learning, and per- len 
haps becauſe they were e l to be aun 1 ent 
apprehenſion. 2/5 54940 dyi 
E: A, bp | * cui mens ; diviaior atque os. | 
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Nothing i is more common in the country than 
to ſee clergymen devoting the greateſt part of 
their time to hounds and horſes, dreſſing in the 
extremity” of the jockey's or fportfman's prevail- 


ing faſhion, eiking the lead or acting as maſters '- 


of the ceremonies at aſſemblies, conſpieuouſly 
active at horſe- races, exceſſively attached to cards 
and backgammon, and foremoſt in every thing 
which the more ſerious part of their congregation 
conſider as vanity. 

They may. certainly. 1 themſelves with 


ſeveral of theſe things, and at the ſame time be 


very worthy men; but yet as theſe things have 
an appearance of levity, and lead them to aſſo- 
ciate with looſe and profligate characters, they 
give offence, and prevent them from doing that 


good for which alone their profeſſion was inſti- 


tated, No good can be done by a preacher to- 
tally deſtitute of authority; but authority is 


founded on opinion, and nothing, except vice, 
deſtroys that opinion in religious affairs ſo . 
ally as the appearance of levit y. 

1 cannot eaſily reſiſt. the impulſe which prompts „ 
me to inſert a paſſage deſeriptive of a modern 


curate; in the performance of one of the moſt ſo - 
lemn parts of his duty, from a well-known poem, 
entitled + The Village. Speaking of a * and 
dying be e the poet "Ons 457275 get 


But, ere ls. Heath, * pious + Gophts FO | 
Some ſimple fears, which bold, bad men. deſpiſe. 
ein would he aſk the pariſh-pricft to fror 
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lis title certain” to the joys above: 


10 For this he ſends the murm'ring nurſe, who calls | 


The holy ſtranger to theſe diſmal walls 
And doth not he; the pious r 1 22 4:1 
He, paſſing rich with forty pounds a dende, 4 
Ah no! a ſhepherd of a different ſtock, Fg 105 
And far unlike him feeds this little flock; 1 bt 
A jovial youth, who, thinks the, Sunday's al 
As much as Cod or man can fairly 1 
The reſt he gives to al, and labors light, a Wh 
. To fields the morning, and to feaſts the night; 3 i 
None better fkilPd the ndify pack to guide, | 


10 urge, the chaſe, to cheet them or to chide,” 1 


ute in his mot his game he ſeldom miſt, 

And ſeldom Mild to win his game at whiſt. 
Tben; white ſuch honons bloom around his head ; 
| Shall he fit ſatlly by the fick man's bed, 

.. To: raiſe the hope he feels not, or with zeal; | 

| To combat fears that even the pious, feen? 


Though moderate abilities and moderate at- 


| tainments, with a good Heart, and à decent cha- 


racter, may make a very valuable pariſh-prieft, 
yet I can never allow that che ſtudy of divinity, 
as ſome ſeem to inſinuate, requires only moderate 
abilities and attamments. It certainly affords 
fcope for che greateſt talents, and when intend- 


ed to be carried to any vonfiderable” degree 


of perfection, it requires A and exten- 


five erudition. 6 C73 JD Ie Wt) 


To be a [Chriſtian philoſopher , a phyſician of | 
the ſoul, it is neceſſary to have ſtudied the Holy 
Scriptures, in the firſt place, with great attention, 
and in the ſecond, that wonderful melden, 
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the heart of man. As anatomy is neceſſary ts 


the ſurgeon, ſo is the knowledge of the paſſions, 


the temper, the propenſities, and the alterations 
which age, proſperity: and adverſity, effect in 
the mind, neceſſary to him whoſe: office it is to 
reduce thoſe who have: exred;, to afford rational 
comfort to the afflied;,, and hope to the deſ- 
perate. To enforce; the doctrines of religion he 
muſt be an orator; he muſt be furniſhed with 
polite learning, with elegant diction. He muſt 


have every aſſiſtance Which à liberal education 
can beſtow, and which long and attentive read- 


ing can obtain. And ſhall a parent think him- 
ſelf juſtified in ſelecting the weakeſt of his children 
for an office ſo important? He who ais ſo un- 
reaſonably, probably, renders the ehild unhappy, 


while he inſults the national religion, and chat 
God whom it was eſtabliſhed to honor. 


If the parent thinks he perceives in any of his 
head a remarkable ſhare. of abilities, he reſolves 


to bring him up to the law, and all his worldly- 


wiſe friends commend, him for not throwing 
away ſo ſine a boy by placing him in the church. 
1 am fully convinced, chat no department of the 


law, requires the noble faculties of the mind in ſo 


great perfection as the paſtoral office, The law 
chiefly requires AUDACITY AND SORHISTRY ,| to 
both of which the (church; is greatly ſuperior. 
The law requires the little wiſdom of this world, 
the wiſdom of thoſe children of the world who 


are wiſer in their generation than the children 


of light; but divinity eke above ſuch meanneſs, 
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above lawyers and their ſubtleties, above every 
other profeſſion; for to be a' divine, properly 


and fully accompliſhed is to be all that philoſophy 
can give, with the addition of the en un 
ſublimeſt religion. 

It would afford me” 5 mock fatiofaQion if iy 
thing T can fay ſhould induce the ſerious Chri- 
tian to devote the very "beſt of his children to 
the ſervice of the God who gave them, and not 
impiouſly to conſecrate ' to the ſervice of the 
altar him whom, from want of parts, he thinks 
incapable of any uſeful ſervice. I ſuſpect that man 


to be inlincere in his profeſſion of e 


who dires to inſult it ſo groſsly 
It is to be wiſhed that the patronage of livings 
were chiefly, if ORs in the biſhops; for 
private patronage, in the preſent age and ſyſtem 
of principles and manners, is highly injurious to 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity. The biſhops might ſome 
times be miſled in conferring benefices, by gra- 
titude to their patrons; but I am ſure they would 
for the moſt part diſpoſe of the cure of ſouls, 
far better than eſquires, who conſider the living 
in their gift as a mere proviſion for ſome lubberly 
boy Who is edueated 38 foxchunter; or who, 
in default of a younger ſon; put it up to ſale, 
and knock it down with tite hammer, 5 , 
tenements , goods; and ehattels. 
Nothing ſurelyvrondüces to injure Chriſt 
anity fo mach as a cohtemptible miniſtry; and 
3 muſt: of d be ede n. voy 
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the pariſhes. in a kingdom can exhibit indivi- 


duals. among the laity more learned and more. 


decent than the parochial prieſt, their authori- 
zed guide, whom _ pay, and whom. any. | 
ought * to revere. | Es 


IG * 


« On | Egmolog. 


} wy HEN « one om chas — e of 
Plato, Varro, and Cicero, one cannot but won- 
12 at their abfurdities i in the province of Etymo- 
The ancients, in general, mnſt indeed be 
— children, compared to the moderns, 
in the ſcience of verbal derivation. Few of them 
appear to have been ambitious of that character 
of linguiſts which has been one of the firſt objects 


Kh. modern ſcholars ; and when they attempt 


o give the hiſtory or etymology of words, they 
a renounce that judgment which has rendered 


their other efforts of ingennity . invaluable. The 


8 were remarkably abſurd in their ma 
I ̃⁰verily believe that their forced and unna- 

tural derivations brought the whole ſcience into 

dilrepute. Such etymology as the great Ciceros, 

if I may be pardoned when I ſay it, is for the 

moſt part truly contemptible; but etymology in 

the hands of our own: countryman Skinner be- 


comes at aner an uh}. and n ſcience. 
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With reſpec to its utility, I am ſure that a 
man can underſtand technical terms, or even the 
common language of books and elegant conver» 
ſation, without tracing the meaning of -words to 
the well from which they have flowed through 
various ſoils and endleſs meanders ; often diſco- 
lored in their channel, and obſeured i in their 
wandering; but at the; ſame time ſtill retaining 
' ſomething of the original ſpring, which none can 
accurately diſtinguiſh, who has not denen water 
at the fountain. 

Some of the moſt celebrated erymologiſts of 
antiquity | entertained a doubt whether cælum 
might not be derived from ce/o,. to engrave or 
adorn with ſculpture , becauſe the ſky in the night 

exhibited the appearance of a work of art, ſtud - 
ded with gems, or beautifully engraven with 
figures. Varro and Cicero ſeem to doubt whe- 
ther this is not the true derivation , though I 
think common ſenſe will immediatoly er that 
the word is derived from 4oilon, a concavity. 

Let a modern ſcholar, or man of common 
ſenſe , judge of Ciceros etymologies in the fol- 
lowing inſtances. Saturnus is ſo called 4a ſe 
ſuturat annis ; — Mavors, quia magna vortit- 
Minerva, quia minuit, aut quia minatur ; 1 
quia venit ad omnia; Ceres, a gerendo fruges 
Neptunus, anando;—thouugh with this laſt Cicero 

| feems | diſſatisfied, as he introduces Cotta ridi- 
culing Lucilius , for admitting it in argument. 
Cuoniam, ſays he, Neptunum a nando appellutum 
putas, nulſum erit nomen, quod non poſſis una litera 
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; explicare L unde duftum fit, in quo' quidem magis zu 
mii natare viſus es; quam ipſe Neptunus. 


Moſt of the celebrated etymologiſts have in- 
dutged themſelves in far-ferched and fanciful de- 
rivation ; and this has given ſome occaſion to the 
facetions to deride the whole ſcience. The fa- 
mons etymology of the word hot has contributed 
much to diſhonor it; from calidus, ſaid the 
ſcorner, comes Nine, , from Halitus, hatus, from 
natus, hbtus; and from hotus, hot. A joke of 
this Kind will frequently injure an eſtimable thing 
much more than an argument. Perhaps nothing 
has deterred ſtudents from learning eber fo 
much as the famous lines 1 in Hudibras: 


\ fog Hebrew roots are moſtly found 
To flouriſh beſt in barren ground. 


There is a conjectural and ere is 4 certain 
eh molegy! ; the former may furniſh innocent and 
ingenious amuſement; but the latter is really 


neceflary to accontipliſh not only ſcholars, but 


artiſts and practitioners in chemiſtry , phyſie; far- 
gery, architecture, almoſt all the terms — whiehi 
are Greek words, very little changed in n 
though ungficted, in orthography.” 
And indeed, in the preſent ſtate of: our > tans” : 
guage , enriched as it is by words from the Greek 
and Latin, it is not 'eafy, if one is utterly unac- 
quainted with etymology, to hold a converſation 
with well educated perſons , without danger of 
expoſing ignorance, and committing abſurdities. 


Much reading of en 8 and mueh converſe Z 
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with ſenſible company, will enable a man-to anch 
at the meaning of exotic words, with wonderful 


ſucceſs; but he will yet be inſecure; he will walk 
on dangerous ground, if he knows not the real 
original meaning of the expreſſions which he ven- 
tures to utter. He muſt loſe much of that plea- 
| ſure which ariſes from the confidence of conſcious 
rectitude, and he muſt often excite the deriſion 
or the ſilent contempt of his more enlightened 
aſſociates. If he enters on the ſubject of ſcience, 
(and who would wiſh to exclude it from conver- 
ſation?) he will often totter and ſtumble. He 
will not only err in the meaning, but in the 


pronunciation, in the length or ſhortneſs of ſylla- 


bles, which in many caſes can, be determined 
only by the root. No accuracy of language can 
be expected, where etymology is unknown. 

But beſides its uſe, I think etymology, as 2 


matter of amuſement, wool worthy of cultivation. 
If the collector of ſhells, follils and medals, and 


the admirer ef tulips and birds, is thought to 
ſpend his time in rational amuſement, why ſhould 
the curious inveſtigator of words, merely as mat- 
ters of curioſity, be thought to miſpend | his time 
in a trifling and uſeleſs occupation? I am of opi- 
nion, that though the gratification of his curioſity 

mould be his only object, he will often make 
diſcoveries, greatly conducive to the advancement 
4 knowledge , and accuracy of language. 
I I was lately much entertained with looking 

into a very ingenious. little book , written by 


Wen Caſaubon, de guatuor . He employs | 
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a great part of it in tracing to the Greek fountain 


the derivation of old Engliſh words, which come 
to us through the Saxon channel. Though ſome 
of his etymologies prove that the warmth: of pur- 
ſuit led him, like many diſcoverers , to ſee; the 
object of it in imagination, when it-exiſted not in 


reality; yet he has collected a great number of 


words, where the reſemblance, of the Engliſh and 
Greek is ſo ſtriking and complete, as to carry with 


it the fulleſt conviction of an original conſanguinity. 


He quotes a liſt of Greek and Engliſh words 
from a book ſuppoſed to be written by Camden, 
and entitled Paralipomena Anglica, in which there 
is a very remarkable ſimilarity. I tranſcribe ſome 
of them in Engliſh characters for the entertainment 
of the Engliſh reader: Azine, an ax; after, a ſtar; 
achos, ach;  graſtis, graſs; elaſſon , leſs ; era, 
earth; tera, deer; thraſus, raſh; thura, a door; | 
taleo, to call; karabos, a crab; prop a clim- 
bing; kreko, to creek; kuriake, a kirk or church 


kuſai, to kiſs; lapto, to lap; lychnos , | a link; 


mene, the moon; mule, a miſt; neos, new; holkas, 
a halls holos , whole; orchatos, an orchard; 


outhar, an udder; pato, a path; poterion, a pot; 


polos , a foal; rabdos, a rod; rakos, a rag; ranis, 
rain; rapizein, to rap; raſtone, reſt; ſlaphe, a 


ſhip or ſkiff; ſtoptein, to ſcoff; ene „a rope; 


ſtronnumi, to ſtrow; titthos, a teat; Mauiees foul; 
charme, a ſkirmiſh; 

Meric Caſaubon adde a great number of i in- 
ſtances of his own diſcovery , which ſeem to prove, 


chat many of the Saxon words of our language 
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were derived ſrom the Greek, being firſt curtailed, 
and duly gothicized, to aſſimilate with northerr 
words; but ſtill retaining enough of the eee 
ſhape and features to evince that _ are: Lneally 
deſcended from Greek families. nit l gent 
I was à good deal diverted: aid one of his 
etymologies , „ ana 1 ſhall introduce it for the en- 


tertainment of my reader een 
determine on its propriety : -' en Cool 
\ *  Oikogenes, domi natus- * Seesen Hav 
% ννννe apud Platonem, genuinus Athe- 
„ nienſis, Anglis ACocxx E; qui in urbe natus, 
<«< 'xaro aut nunquam foras extra natalitia Pomceria 
% pedem extulit, rerum-'-omnium z- preterquam 
% urbanarum, plane expers & ex mera inſolentia 
6 ſtultus. & incredulns admirator.” jt nfo bh 
77 anciful etymology „ though very be 
is held as a ſcience in no higher eſteem than judi- 
cial aſtrology and the Interpretation of, dreams, 
which is conducted according to every ;one's | 
whim or conjecture, withiout: my es nen 
determine deciſively. +.» (ak 
Baut there is an etymology which is certaiw; at 
leaſt as certain as human knowledge and human [ 
affairs are uſually found to be; and to this all 
languages muſt be greatly indebted for their ac- an 
curacy. And indeed I am much inclined to be- 
lieve the general affinity of languages; and to ter 
give more credit to conjectural etymology than 
the ſceptical and ſcornful have uſually allowed it. 
All men were certainly united in one language for 


k 
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the building of Babel there was confeſſedly a con- 


the face of the earth; which cireumſtance 


That confuſion ſtill remains; and it is a very hono- 
rable and rational exerciſe of human ingenuity to 
diſcover the various veins and ſtrata as they lie 
irregularly diffuſed throughout the mighty maſs 
of univerſal language. Ridicule has been very 
improperly throwvn both on the ſtudy of antiquities 
and etymologies. Even the truth of revealed Scrip« 
ture has received additional confirmation from 
etymologiſts as 2 Bryant, whoſe learned 
volumes abwa ys appeared to me to ſu 
ſtriking We 1 e e en dg ee _ 
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14 was a: wy py Aminen diſcipline 
among the Romans, to order a delinquent” to 


tended, as Aulus Gellius ſeems to think, rather 
45 2 remedy than a puniſhment, quaſi minus ſank 
viderentur. omnes qui delinguerent, with an idea, 
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ſuſion or intermixture of the various tongues on 


ſtitutes the foundation of conjectural — > 


ggeſt ſome 


undergo phlebotomy; and this was originally in- 


that all who miſbehaved were therefore to be 


' 


ſeems, by the ſymptoms, to partake of the nature 
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I was ſeriouſly conſidering this method adopi- 
ed by the wiſe Romans, and I could not help 
thinking that the remedy might be extended to 
delinquents i in modern times in other profeſſions 
and employments of life as well as in the military. 
Suppoſe the caſe of a knowing young man, 
who is not eaſy till he has picked a quarrel, or 
_ diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a nocturnal riot in a col 
lege, or in Covent Garden, in the lobbies of the 
Theatre, or in the rural retreat of Vauxhall, or 
in a duel in Hyde Park. As his irregularity is 
uſually attributed to the warmth of his blood, I 
ſhould think the lancet might be uſed. with the 
greateſt probability of ſucceſs. A few: ounces 
quietly let out in the ſurgery , 1 Prevent the 
effuſion of great quantities by throwing bottles, 
by the ſtroke of the watchman's ſtaff, or the 
ſword of ſome antagoniſt equally not- Beaded. 
It is uſual to call perſons who are too eager in 
their purſuits Janguine: for ſuch ſurely no cure 
be ſo certain and well adapted as phlebotomy. 
There is a paſſion which aſſumes the name of 
love, but inſtead of promoting the happineſs of 
its object, regards neither its peace or good fame, 
While it lieentiouſly | ſeeks its on gratification. 
It has nothing in it of the tenderneſs ,. the deli- 
cacy, the purity: of love, but is very violent, and 
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of a fever. I believe in this caſe copious bleed. 
ing, with a cooling regimen, would nos fall of 
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There are numerous tribes of ſehemers, pro- 
jectors, garreteer politicians, who peſter them - 
ſelves and the public with their crudities , but 
who might be brought to their ſober ſenſes „ if 
the blood which flows in too great quantities to 
the brain were drawn off wy 1 a well-tmad and 
powerful revulſion. 1-7 


You authors, Sir, e my e Twin ee | 


ſtand in great need of phlebotomy. You have a 
thouſand flights, fancies , and vagaries, which can 
be attributed to nothing but the irregular tide of 
your blood, You ſwell with pride. and vanity, 
and think to reform the world from your garrets; 


but the world goes on as it pleaſes, and you have 


nothing but your labor for your pains. I think 
could lower your pride and vanity by my lancet, 
and teach you an humility that perhaps you will 


never learn in the books of philoſophy, and which. 


would ſave you a, great deal of needleſs trouble. 


In a word, all poets, religious enthuſiaſts, 


ballooniſts, Jotter adventurers, ambitious ſtateſ- 


men, and choleric orators in the Britiſh: or Iriſh- 


parligg „ may, I am convinced, receive great 
benefit from the phlebotomizing ſyſtem of mora- 
lty. And I intend ſoon to offer myſelf to the 
univerſities as a profeſſor of moral. phlebotomy. 


How convenient and expeditious a proceſs. will it 
be! No occaſion for preaching, reading „ and 


contemplating ; for whatever diſorder you labor 


under, only repair to the artiſt who ſhaves for 


one e penny , and vows. or ns ang. 2 17 ihe be 
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reſtored to health; Adieu. I ſtop wort, leſt you 


— an 1 want bleeding myſelf. - 
„ 
Ax Erurco CHIRURGICAL OrzxnaroR. 


Though my correſpondent has treated the ſub- 


ject ludicrouſly, yet I have little doubt but he 
meant to convey inſtruction, and, I ſhall take 
occaſion from his letter to recommend bodily 
temperance as conducive to the n of 
the paſſions and imagination. 

The irregularities of youth are oftener canſed 
by exceſs than by that natural ebullition of blood 
which is often alledged in their excuſe. But al- 
lowing as much as can be required to the impulſe 
of the blood and ſpirits, yet it will be ſtill true, 
that extravagances of behaviour will probably be 
much aggravated by intemperance in wine; for 
indeed, to add the heat of wine to the heat of 
youth, what is it but to add oil to the fire? Yet 
at no age do men indulge in wine ſo freely as 
when, according to their on confeſſion, their 
blood is already too much inflamed by its natural 
fermentation. If, inſtead of adding to the flame, 
young men Would manage it with diſcretion , and 
even damp it ſometimes, it would probably con- 
tinue to burn with a temperate , yet ſufficient 
warmth, to extreme old age. But the ardor of 
youth, raiſed to a fever by wine, not only urges 
to acts of folly and madneſs, but burns the vital 
ſtamina which were intended by nature for long 
duration, 1 by no means go ſo far as to recommend 
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either beet or cathartics to a young: man 
who is under the influence of a violent paſſion; 
but I may venture to ſuggeſt, that he would find 
.the conqueſt over himſelf greatly facilitated by 
abſtinence from wine, and by moderation in diet. 
His reaſon might have an opportunity of aſſerting 
that aſcendency which ſhe ought to claim, and 
will probably poſſeſs, when the debiricen. of i in- 
temperance is once abated. | 

The errors of the imagination are very nj 
increaſed by intemperance. During the fever 
which it occaſions, man is apt to dream and miſ- 
take his viſions for realities. How many lives 
have been facrificed to ſuppoſed affronts and in- 
juries, to affronts never intended and injuries 
, never committed. But they appeared in the hour 
© of convivial exceſs, not only as real, but of the 


G ow 


* greateſt magnitude, and in the moſt y colors. 
f If the offended parties would allow themſelves 
et time to cool, and ſpend the next day in ab- 
ad ſinence, or at leaſt in ſtrict temperance, I think 
1 the phantom of imagination which appeared like 
al a giant would dwindle to a dwarf, or diſſolve 
ey into nothing, like a cloud in the azure expanſe 
1d of heaven, which melts into air, and leaves an 


WH undiſturbed ſerenity. Temperance would effect 
what argument would attempt in vain; and ſuch 
influence has the body over the mind, that there 
is often no method of reducing the peccant hu- 
mors of the mind ſo effectual as that of duly. 
arranging the frail manſion in which it is deſtined 
to dwell, It is a moſt — W 
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when the mind is governed by the body, over 
which it might, by the exertion of its native 
powers, exerciſe, for the moſt part, an abſolute 


dominion. 


To cure the win through the ad of the 
body is by no means a new proceſs in mental 


medicine. The faſts, and the mortification of 


ſelf-denial, which are recommended in the church 
were certainly intended to promote ſanctity of 


life, by purifying the body, which in revelation 
is honored ſo far as to be called the Temple of 


the Holy Spirit. After all our efforts, the 
humiliating. experience of frequent failure mult 
convince every ſerious man, that he muſt ſub- 
mit himſelf to the ſupreme phyſician, the phy- 
fician of fouls, who, if he will, can make us 
clean; and that he will do ſo, if we aſk as we 
onght, with ſincere faith and piety, there is 
every reaſon to hope and believe, from the con- 


| fideration of that attribute i in which he if known 
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to haye obtained in my neighbourh6od' the 15. 

pellation of a Methodiſt. Whether 1 deſert 

it or not, or if I do, whether there is any dif- 

grace in it, I muſt leave you to judge, After having 

heard how the ſtigma came to be fixed upon me: 
I live in the country”, in a large pariſh, and 

my houſe is three miles diſtant from'the church. 


The road is always bad, and' in winter — 


impaſſable; the living a very poor one, and the 
church conſequently fupplied only ones a fort 
night. The perſon who ſupplies it is a*} entle- | 
man, who wears a ſtriped y coat; White 
waiſtcoat, leather breeches, belt, and Jockey cap, 
and they ſay he is really a clergyman, though | 
from his appearance I ſhould have ſuppoſed him 
the fquire's groom in his Sunday clothes“ He 
reads with che utmoſt rapidity; and indeed üs 
not wonder at it; for he rides thirty miles on 
the day, and does duty, as he terms t, in 1 five 
different churches.” _ His ſetmoris are but ten 
minutes long. He allows no platm' finging,” to | 
hye time, and his hunter is brought to aw 
church porch the moment he defcends from the 
pulpit, and fo he ee till 3 


— . a » 
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It may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that his pre- 


ſence is not much revered; and that his miniſtry 
is not. ſuch as is likely to make proſelytes. The 
truth is, ſearcely any attend the church at pre- 
Tent but the pariſh poor, and two or three ſuper- 
annuated perſons who live cloſe to the church 
yard. The reſt of the pariſh, which is populous, 
crowd. to a, meeting of devout people, who aſſem- 
| ble twice every Sunday in a little neat building 
near my houſe, erected for a place of e by 
voluntary contribution. ES 
I firſt reſorted to this place merely to gratify 
my, curioſity, but, like the rake of antiquity, 
converted. by the philoſopher whom he went 


do deride, I received ſome impreſſions, for which 


I. hope I. ſhall be the better during the whole 
of my exiſtence. The Preacher is a very ſober 
and moral man, and ſo zealous and earneſt in 
his, prayers: and exhortations, that it is impoſ- 
| Gble not to be affected by him. As to peculiar 
dofrines of divinity, I do not ſwerve from thoſe 
in which I, was educated by my parent, a ſerious 
clergyman. of the Church of England; I only en- 
deavour to imbibe the ſincerity and piety of my 
paſton and fellow diſciples, I do aſſure you that 
the decency and fervor of deyotion which appears 
all around me are ſuch as cannot fail of com- 
municating themſelves to all who are within the 
ſphere of their influence. And then the 60 
ſinging is truly delightful, Upon the whole, 1 
never go to this place, but my OR burns with- 


'n me, and I return full of ſentiments of awful 
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reverence to God, and of good will to man, I 
am ſure I am no enthuſiaſt. 1am ſure I have 
adopted no tenets inconſiſtent with reaſon and 
Chriſtianity. I am ſtill a member of the Church 
of England; bat from the want of a fit oppor- 
tunity of improving myſelf in Chriſtian virtues 
at the pariſh-church, 1 have had recourſe to a 
Methodiſt meeting, againſt which I know there 


are a, thouſand prejudices, but from which I 


alſo know!.I have been enabled to aadencx in 
faith, hope, and charity. | „ e Tl, 

I own I was uns- in favor of the 
people Who compoſe this congregation from the 
good which I knaw. they did among the poor, 
among the very loweſt and moſt abject of man- 
kind, Who ſeem to be neglected by ſome; as if 
they were beneath all attention. They give à 
great deal of money in alms, they employ the | 
women and children in knitting and ſpinnings 
they/ have eſtabliſhed.,two, ſchools, one for girls 
and the other for boys, in which many uſeful 
things are taught, together" with the Principles | 
of what they call vital religion. 

I mean not to ſlight the Church 1 England; 
I only lament the unfortunate / circumſtances of 
many pariſhes, which ſeem to render. theſe irre- 
cular aſſemblies in ſome degree neceſſary. for the 
purpoſes of Chriſtian, piety. I do not ike to be 
ſtigmatized as a ſectary; but if to do good to all 
who are in diſtreſs and want, if to endeavour to 
live up to the pattern of Chriſtian perfection i 


this is to be a Methodiſt, I hope God will always 
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| which I believe is at preſent extenſive m its in- 


Hie is an ecellent ſcholar, and devotes much of 


moſt venerable and authoritative teacher. His 


voice firm, loud, and wonderfully expreſſi ve of 
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give me grace to glory in the recen Whe- 


ther my fellow creatures ſhall affix to it the idea 


we goad report o or of evil br Adieu. eee 
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fluence , and likely to increaſe, - (Ou FO 
 Flive in a country town which is rather po- 
pulous. The living is a good one, and the rec- 
tor reſides upon it, ſupporting his charakter with 
great dignity both as a man and as a clergyman, 


His time to ſtudy, which gives him weight and 
authority in the minds of his people. He is hoſ- 
pitable; and viſits every one; but not without 
that delicacy and reſerve which he juſtly deems 
neceſſary! to ſupport his importance, an import- 
ance which he wiſhes'to poſſeſs for no other pur- 
poſe bur that of doing good the more effectuallj. 


In the church he is, as he ought to be, a 


looks are thoſe of benevolence and wiſdom. Hi 


devotion. His ſermons are practical and plain, an 
and delivered with authority. He is juſtly beloved it 


by all except thoſe who are hurt by that. excel- evi 


zence which renders their want of it the more II 


: * 
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And this lead me to ths fabjed Pay com- 


plaint. Notwithſtanding his natural endowments, 


his great learning and” acquirements, his exem- 
plary piety and charity, his powers of eloquence, 
and his indefatigable diligence in the duties of 
his profeſſion, there has arifen a ſect in his pariſh 
which detracts from his character; and by cen- 
p furing his doctrine as not ſufficiently evangelical, 

| endeavours to draw away his congregation, and 
- is, in à few inſtances, ſucceſsful. Several rich 


- men of no education, and who are no judges of 
h his exalted character, have ſeceded from the 

5 church to a Methodiſt meeting, and, by their 

f example. and their intereſt, have drawn many 

d of the poorer, people after them. 

j The, preacher at the Methodiſt meeting is an 

It ignorant | enthuſiaſt of the loweſt order. He ſeru- 
1s ples not to rail at the chürch and its miniſters 

t- with undiſguiſed virulence. He has ſown the 


1 ſceds of diffention in a pariſh remarkably well 
united by love and z00d neighbourhood, and he 
has driven "ſeveral ' oneſt Jaborers to a "fate of 
diſtraction bordering on inſanity. Some of the 


diligenee, are among the warmeſt of His followers; 
and, inſtead of ey improved by his inſtruction, 
it is rexniritb; that they have been idler at leaſt 
ever ſince they have been under this infatuation. 
Their families have ſuffered want; for they have 


7 eonfpictous, or \ thoſe who have. been ſeduced. 
from his true by'a arts rn are not to bers 


worſt characters as to honeſty, = and 
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been ſo much engaged in what they ads 


heavenly things, as to deem labor for lucre and 


| bodily food a mean and unneceſſary degradation, 


The number of Methadiſts in our pariſh is at 
preſent but ſmall. The reaſon is, that our pre- 
ſent rector is ſingularly, well qualified to keep 


his congregation to his church, by his taloup, 


virtues, and reſpectable character 3 but he is de- 
clining in life and in health, and 1, am- greatly 
afraid that under the conduct of a leſs able or 
leſs zealous ſucceſſor, the venerable church of our 
forefathers will be deſerted, and the barn of the 


mercileſs mechanic, ho deals: damnation every 


Sunday to the great delight of his po n 


ated heaxers, crowded even till . 


umpant horrea meſſes, 


In the mean time I will take the uber of 
ſuggeſting to the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church 


_ peculiar, exertion and vigilance, extraordinary 


zeal both in the church and out of it, wherever 


the Methodiſts are likely to gain ground. They 


ſacceed ,by dint of vehemence and ardor, They 
ſeldom have learning or eloquence in tolerable 


perfection, „ and therefore if the regular clergy 


diſplay equal vehemence and ardor, they muſt 
triumph over, them. I am a zealous friend to 
the church, and cannot ſee without pain the 
congregations ſtolen away by the ignorant a and 
artful enthuſiaſt.  Adieu, _ | 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of Senfibiliy as it appears. in Piety to God * 


Benevolence to Man, diſtinguiſned from that 
falſe Tenderneſs which is deſcribed in many 
Novels, and which gives 46; _ to benen, 
and Aﬀectation 


Fo. 4 


11 hos to by a faſhion in virtue as 
well as in vice. whe was a time when learning 
was the faſhion among the ladies at court, and 
the hours which are now ſpent by them under 
the hair-dreſſer, were devoted to the pernſal of 
Plato in the original language. Chaſtity was 
once the pride of all Who aimed at the charac- 
ter of people of faſhion, and courage, honor, 
generoſity, gravity, and heroiſm, the orna- 
ments ambitiouſiy eee 28 courtiers * 
fine gentlemen. | 

The quality chiefly a tecded of late is ſeni⸗ 
bility; and the affectation has been greatly in- 
creaſed, if not introduced by the taſte dr novels. 
The ſentimental comedies, and the affecting 
tragedies in which love and the diſtreſſes it oc- 
caſions when diſappointed, are feelingly eds 
have alſo contributed greatly to diffuſe it. | 

When it is genuine, and not increaſed to a 
degree of weakneſs and effeminacy , it is certainly 
amiable. True tenderneſs or compaſſion is one 
of the moſt . honorable diſtinctions of human 
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nature. He who cannot feel as a man when 
an object preſents itſelf naturally formed to affect 


the human heart, diſplays a diſpoſition not only 


odious, but ſuch. as may lead him * actual 
and premeditated cruelty. 


But while I honor the reality „1 mi deſpiſe 


the affectation. And there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
that much of the ſenſibility of which we hear 
and read, is affected, becauſe it ſeems to operate 
partially and oſtentatiouſſy. It ſeems to diſplay 
itſelf chiefly in gallantry, and in ſuch acts of pity 
as are likely to be known, celebrated, and ad- 


mired in the realms of faſhion. If any lady or 


lady-like gentleman can find at a watering place 
a diſtreſs ſimilar to any thing in ſome faſhion- 
able novel, it is ſurpriſing with what pathos it 
will be deſcribed, and with what aſſiduity re- 
lieved; but if a diſtreſs. equally afflicting occurs 
in- the obſcure village where the manſion-houſe 
ſtands, no notice is taken of it, or no more than a 
regard to common decency requires. The reaſon 
ſeems to be a fear that the caſe is ſo obſcure that 
the ſenſibility which alleviates it will never reach 
the ears of thoſe who en "the ab of faſhion- 
able folly. - 

And if a groſs paſſion nee in a corrupted 
heart prompts to an unlawful amour „ it is often 
obeyed by the parties with little ſhame, and with 
a: great deal of complacency and ſelf congratula- 
tion, on their being poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſenſihilty, 
which irreſiſtibly tempts them to ſay, 


Curſs on all laws fave thoſe which . has: made. | 
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Bad paſſions, and bad actions the conſequence 
of them, have always been common, and will 
continue to be ſo in the preſent condition of hu- 
man nature; hut to boaſt of them as doing ho- 
nor to the heart, under the name of lovely and 
delicate ſenſibility, is peculiar to the faſhionable 
of the preſent age. Mr. Sterne and Mrs. Draper 
have too many imitators. A goat is a perſonage 
of as great ſenſibility and ſentiment as moſt of 


them. 


If 'the pretenders to- extraordinary. ſenſibility 
really - poſſeſs it in a degree which renders its fine 


impulſes utterly irreſiſtible, why does it not ap- 


pear uniformly, and in other affairs as well as 
thoſe of love? The Chriſtian religion recommends. 
charity and univerſal benevolence ; but the per- 
fons who aim at the epithet faſhionable as the 
moſt enviable diſtindtion of humanity, are by 


no means equally zealous to obtain the charac- 


ter of good Chriſtians, - Many of them, I believe 
affect the chaxaQter of poſſeſſing too much ſenſe 


to be ſeduced by any thing which they call 


a popular mode of ſuperſtition. When they are 
at their ſeats in country villages, and far from 
the tribe whoſe admiration they ſeek, do theſe 


_ perſons of exquiſite ſenſibility employ their time 


in ſeeking objects of compaſſion in the cottages 
of poverty and miſery, and their money in the 


diffuſion of comfort? Alas! they too often take 


the opportunity of practiſing a moſt rigid ceco- 
nomy at home, to the excluſion of all bounty, 


that they may baye abundance at the next Bath 
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ſeaſon. Charitable ſubſcriptions are indeed very 
common at Bath, Brighthelmſtone, and Tun- 
bridge, and many are delighted in ſetting down 
their names, not forgetting their titles; but is 
there not in the mean time many a poor family 
pining in want near their houſes and eſtates at 
home, who never receive any thing from them, 
becauſe there is no ſubſeription- book, no maſter 
of the ceremonies, and none of the en, of 
faſhion to obſerve. 

Does the ſenſibility to which they pretend i in 
love diſplay itfelf towards their huſbands, wives, 
children, and in all the tender charities of pri- 


vate life? I rather doubt it, becauſe I obſerve 
, io celebrated for ſenſibility, is 


that Lady: 
ſeparated from her huſband, and' never ſees her 


children; becauſe Sir never pives a farthing 
of the fortyne he acquired in the Eaſt Indies to 
his poor relations; becauſe my Lord——is never 
at home , where he has a moſt amiable wife who 
pines in ſolitude, and in vain laments his ab- 
ſence. Is it neceſſary, to the excitement or grati- 
fication of this boaſted ſenſibility, that the object 
. ſhould be unlawful or clandeſtine? If ſo, and 
experience ſeems to prove it ſo, it can have no 
pretenſions to praiſe; for it is inconſiſtent with 
honor and generoſity. | 

True ſenſibility, equally remote from walk 
neſs and affectation, will feel the ſentiments of 
devotion with no leſs vivacity than thoſe of love. 
It will, I believe, be oftener warmed with an 
attachment to virtue than to vice, It will be 
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delicate 0 referved, rather than forward, noily, 
and oſtentatious. But has the ſenſibility which is 
aſſumed at public places, or by the ſlaves of 
faſhion , any of theſe charaQeriſtics? Is it not, 
on the contrary, rather inclined to libertiniſm in 
religious principle, very far from ſcrupulous in 
moral conduct, bold, buſy, and conceited ? It 
has indeed every appearance of vanity; and, if 
there were not danger of confounding it with 
real ſenſibility, the honor of our nature, it ought 
to be univerſally exploded with ridicule. 
That | ſenſibility' alone which produces piety 

to God and benevolence to man has the in- 
diſputable mark of a genuine excellence. Vice 
and vanity will produce the other ſort, which 
has every ſign of a counterfeit, and like the 
baſe coin which, in the hands of the intereſted, 

1s taught to emulate gold, ought, if poſſible, 
to be cried down by public authority. It too 
often paſles current in the world, not without 
great injury to ſociety: for honor paid to 
falſe virtue robs the true of its juſt,right, and 
contributes, by leſſening the rewards of truth, 

to diſcourage its * 1 
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Of the iliterate Fi ne  Gentleman—militry Man, Ge. | 
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. Pai ERE i is a aa in ER Fa, frequently 
noticed by the moderns, which afhrms , , that the 
gods themſelves cannot make a polite ſoldier, 
It has been juſtly obſerved, by thoſe Who have 
quoted the paſſage, that the ideas of the ancients 
muſt have differed from thoſe of the moderns 
on the ſubject of politeneſs, or of the military 
order; for no profeſſion is ſuppoſed to be fo 
polite, in modern times, as the military. 

But perhaps, in the preſent queſtion, the 
true idea of politeneſs is not aſcertained. If it 
means the graces of external behaviour only, the 
ſoldier of modern times has often a juſt claim 
to it; but if it means the poliſh of a cultivated 
wind, he will often be found greatly deficient. 
For though. it be true, that the various company 
which he may ſee in che courſe of his campaigns, 
or in winter-quarters, may give him a knowledge 
of the living world, of the prevailing manners 
and the faſhionable modes of addreſs, yet it 
cannot give him a knowledge of the hiſtory and 
nature of man, nor ſuch a comprehenſive, 
liberal, and ſolid turn of thinking as can ſupply 
the want of education. As he muſt live much 
among ſtrangers, he finds it neceſſary to make 


himſelf agreeable in his manners; for otherwiſe 
he 


he wks often want 


. > 
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of ideas by education , and ſubſequent reflection, 


his company would be mare ſought, and he would 
find a ſutiifaction from a due degree of rational 
ſelf- eſteem;, to which, with-a mind totally deſti- 
tute of literary elegance and PPP he 2 i N 


be a ſtranger. FS IF 


But; though in contigs of 520 habit, 


ſtrong parts, and much obſervation, be may ac- 


ATIO Ns. 2837 


| ee af Nei ile 
which in his wandering condition of life are par- 
ticularly deſirable. Zut if he had laid in a ſtore 


* 


quit himſelf with wonderful Cacals in the ordi- 


nary converſe of the day, and be eſteemed a man 
of ſenſe in the conduct of buſineſs, yet he will 
diſcover his defect, his want of education, whent- 


ever he is obliged to have recourſe to his pen to 
communicate his knowledge! He will then no 


longer be able to conceal inelsgance and inac- 
curacy by external grace, nor to compenſate the 


defect of clearneſs, preciſion | or argument, by 


vehemence of-adtion or vociferation; /|;He will 
often ſpoil good ſenſe by bad expreſſion „and cauſe 
contempt by «blunders-occaſioned: through igno- 
rance of ortho- 
in his profeſſion, he will have nooceaſion to write; 
for every gentleman muſt, ifi the ordinary affairs 


ography. Nor let it be urged that, 


of bun life, write letters; and | profeſſional 


men are oſten 2 to write more Nr 1 
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It may not be deſirable that ſoldiers in gen 


ſhould: value themſelves on learning, or make it 


their chief ambition to excel in letters. 


of peace, and the duties of a ſtate of n are o 
different in their nature, and require diſpoſitions 


ſo different, that it is not eaſy to excel in the one 
without a neglect of the other; though Julius 


Cæſar, Raleigh, and many others, afford inſtances 
to prove that an excellence in both at the ſame 


time is poſſible and honorable. But in general, 
it is to be feared that literary ambition and em- 


ployments, carried to any great length, might 


have a tendehcy to enervate the ſoldier, to give 


him a diſtaſte for the hardſhips which he can 
ſcarcely! avoid in his profeſſion, and to render a 
manly mind rather effeminate. Letters are only 
to be purſued collaterally. with the grand proſeſ- 
ſional object. They muſt not rival , and much 
:leſs ſupplant It. 90 191 9551 

A competent knowledge of deren in the fol- 
dier is all that I maintain to be neceſſary; ſuch a 
knowledge as enables him to ſpeak and write like 
a man of liberal education; ſuch a knowledge as 


enables him to ſeek and find amuſement in his 


leiſure hours, in polite literature, and improve- 


ment in moral philoſophy, in the knowledge of 


himſelf, and of the various duties ariſing from 
iche different relations and connexions of och! 
and civil life, 

It is to the want af eee and taſte chat 
much of the 1 N behaviour of military 
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nota is/to be 1 e e 
ficient, and unable to ſupport a converſation, *. 
rational ſuhjecis or to acquit themſelves. wit 


credit in ſerious and important buſineſs, and at 
the ſame time, from the pride of their profeſſion, . 
find nothing remaining but —— to, claim, * 
by noiſe, ſwaggering , bluſtering, and 2 


very unwilling to ac 


that attention, which they have no 


to ſecure. They cannot perhaps converſe ration- 
but if you dare to 
ſhow them that you think ſa, by, the expreſſion þ 
of a natural 


ally , or, behaye decently, 


contempt, they ean pull your n 
break your bead w-bacSandleſtick, 1'OT,F 
through: with: the unhonared, ſword: which. never 


knowl an enemy but at. a tavern or coffee - houſg. | 
tellectual „the more 
he is inelined to exerciſe his brute force; but can 


The leſs; a man excels in in 


peculiar pretenſions to polite- 


a profeſſion make 
neſs, with juſtice; which. is ready to give up it 


claim to rationglity, without Which, there can be 
no real poliſh, though there r been | 


niſh , Which, in the eyes -of.;the, in X 
paſſes, for the genuine l Ni 
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But though, the military profeſſion - furniſhes 
many inſtances of illiterate fine gentlemen., gf 
thoſe who call upon mankind to admire and ap 


plaud them for accompliſhments and grapes merely 


perſonal, yet it by no means monopolizes * 
Ipecies, And 1 to the: profeſſion, * 


I muſt ackno PT 
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Hliterate perſons are found in it, is not that the 


profeſſion, whieh/ from” much leiſure in modern 


times furniſhes peculiar opportunities ſor improve- 
ment, makes them ſõ ; but that it finds them ſo; 


for. lH dre often ſelefed for the army They 
Who are blockheads' in their books, careleſs, idle, 
extravagant, and for that reafon ſaid to be fit fok 
ub elſe. Add to this, that young men often 
obtain cbmmiſſions ſo early in life, as to be wWean- 
ed from their” books too ſoon; to have à turn of 
mind given them utterly incompatible with ſtudy, 
and that'even thoſe of the beſt abilities and dit. 
Poſitions are often fent to the regiment before th. 
could poſſibly have made an advancement 
learning ſufficientiy great to continue” its effect 
2 the ſubſequent periods of life. 14 HATH 
But illiterate fine geritlemen gy I repens} 2 

"ma means*confined" to the army; There are ſom 
to be found in almoſt every department; though 
they are not ſo frequent in this country a8 they 
Were before the Spectators appeared. At the oloſe 


of the Alt century, 5 and the commencement of | 


the Prefenit, your very fine gentlemen oonſidered 
learning as a diſgrace, and with fine eſtates, fine 
clothes, fine titles, they were content vitk mind 


as unfurniſhed as thoſe of their valets or their 


chambermaids. They could ſcarcely write a card 
or letter on the moſt common affairs, not even 
an invitation to a dirneren It was a work and a 
labor; and, when finiſbed, it was ſcarcely legible 
from the badneſs ol the dee and the 
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ignorant enough, they took pains to diſplay their 


freedom from What Was APP Writ e, 2 


led clergy; book learning; and pedantry. 
The very name of pedantry wens artfilly oo 


trived by an aſſociation of confederated dunces, 
to convey ideas of terror; and indeed the ſcho- 
lars in the univerſities had given too much reaſon 
for confounding learning with pedantry, by their 
ſcholaſtic jargon, and their attention to a philo- 
lophy, which was of no:nſe'in ſociety, and which, 
while it prevented men from acquiring the agree- 
able and graceful accompliſhments, ſupplied them 
with nothing of ſolid utility to compenſate. auk- 
wardneſs and pride. 

But the caſe is now totally different. Men of 


rank and fortune bring up their children with 


care, and beſto upon them every improvement 
which their capacity will receive, and there is 


often found in the genteeleſt and moſt elevated 
circles of ſociety, the union of the fine gentleman 
'with the polite and well- accompliſhed ſcholar. 


So that the illiterate fine gentleman will not now 
be kept in countenance, even in the regions of 
high life, where he 6nce thought himſelf ſecure 
from contempt, and really was ſo from the irra- 


tional and — ſcorn of ME Ha 


A. * neee kind was: yon. 7 3 

bear the marks of peculiar gentility e Beaus 
thoſe days, for of them I ſpeak;' were indeed 
blockheads; but, /: as. if they were not really 
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round for admiratioil. Bat in the d 
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